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Charles A. Clinton, Esq. : 

Mt Dear Sir — I now present you with this yoliune of your 
father's writings, containing, also, a brief Memoir df him, and a 
short sketch of the Family of Clinton. I regret that I have not 
the time and the talent to prepare such a life of De Witt Clin- 
ton as is required, and which la due to his great abilities anA 
distinguished public services. There are many reasons why such 
a work would be to me a labor of Iotc. During the long public 
careers of George Clinton and of De Witt Clinton, my grand- 
father and my father were their unwavering personal and poli- 
tical friends. The active agency of Gbv. George Clinton was 
greatly instrumental in procuring the release of my grandmother 
and her children from Indiaa captivity during the war of the 
revolution. It is a source of gratification to me, that we, of the ' 
third generation, have for many years been on terms of personal 
friendship. The lives of George and De Witt Clinton are 
yet to be written. The hand of time has already removed much 
of the rugged surface formed by the party politics of their day. 
The foundation is ready, and the materials are at hand, and the 
pen of the faithful and impartial biographer will yet rear noble 
monuments to their memory. 

I am, yexy truly, your friend, 

^ WILLUM W. CAMPBELL. 
New York, March 30, 1849. 



N£W York, March 31, 1849. 
My Dear Sir — 

I cheerfdlly consent to the publication of the writings of my 
father, contained in the present Tolnme. It is pnpbable that the 
public may feel sufficient interest in them to justify the issue of 
other Yolumes — in which erent I will furnish all the facilities in 
my power. I think it preferable to supply the materials for his 
biography, to undertaking the work myself, as I might be liable 
to the imputation of partiality ; and when the tics of consan- 
guinity are so very close, the charge would generally seem to be 
justified. 

In our last conversation, you made several inquiries, which I 
now answer as concisely as possible. In reference to the papers 
of my relative, Gov. George Cliwton, I will merely observe that 
it was my father's intention to have written his biography, but 
he was unablo to procure the materials for the purpose, as the 
legal representative of his uncle considered them too valuable 
to be parted with. This is to be regretted, as Gov. Georoe 
Clinton was not only a prominent soldier during the Revolu- 
tionary War, but occupied distinguished offices in civil life for 
many years. His papers, I understand, are voluminous, but have 
never been accessible to my father or myself. 

There have been several biographical sketcbes of my father, 
but only two that have any pretension to the character of a bio- 
graphy. One, an elaborate and well-written Memoir by tliai 
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eminent pfajraoian, Dr. David HosMk^ and a imall rolame writ* 
ten by my friend, Profeaior Renwick, of Colombia College, for 
the nse of the Commoa Schools of this State. The latter is 
neoestiarUy very brief and imperfect, bat as far as it goes is cred- 
itable to the author. 

Yon ask which is the best portraiture of my father ? There 
have been several One by Col. TrambuU ; a full length, by 
Catlin ; one by Jarvis ; and others by distingnished artists. I 
most not omit to mention an admirable miniature by Rogers, 
which was painted scTeral years before his death. His friends, 
howoTor, hare adopted Ingham's portrait as the most fkithfnL 
It is certainly a yety strong resemblance, although the expres- 
rion is somewhat stem. The original is in the possession of Mr. 
Philip Hone, of this city. There have been three copies of it — 
one by Mr. Ingham, and two by that accomplished artist, the 
late Mr. Henry Inman. There have been several busts, one of 
which is in the Governor's Room in the City Hall, an admi* 
rable work of art, but an imperfect resemblance. One has re- 
cently been made for a gentleman of this city by Launiti & 
Fraiee ; but the best is probably by Coffee. The original me- 
dallion was engraved for Dr. Hosack's Memeir. There was, 
also, a cast taken during his life by Browerre, at least one copy 
of which remains. 

The Address before the Alumni of Columbia College, contained 
in this volume, is now printed for the first time. You will ob- 
serve by the manuscript t^at it is written currente ralamo, and 
was not even transcribed. It is a rough draft without revibion 
or enendatiott. I had some doubts in reference t» the pub- 
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Ikatioii of the Cantl JowbaI ; but apon the whole thought il 
Buffioiently cariom to justify me in giving it to the pnbUc. U 
18 written in the careless and familiar manner which nsnally 
oharaoteriaes a diary. It is cnrioos, as presenting a picture of 
Western New York, in 1810 ; and will probably be interesting 
to the inhabitants of the particular localities desoribed. The 
eontrasfc between the almost western wilderness d New York in 
1810, and the western garden of New York in 1849, is a strik« 
ing commentary on the utility of the system of Intemsl Improre- 
ments, which this State has so successfully adopted. Probably 
there is no district of country in the whole United States which 
presents so pleasbg a picture of prosperity and happiness, ao" 
complished by the sagacity of the few and the enlerpiise and 
intelligence of the whole community. 

Having thus briefly responded to all your bquiries, 1 cannot 
conclude without assuring you of my esteem and friendship. 

CHARLES A. CLINTON. 
William W. Campbell, Esq. 



CliEtnn. 



SKETCH OF THE CLINTON FAMILY. 

The nanie of Cunton has been prominent for the last 
hundred years, both in the eolonial and state history of 
New-Yorii. For nearly f<Miy years of that period, indi- 
viduals of that name have held the high and responsible 
trust of governor, besides filling many other offices of a 
military, legislative, and judicial character. The difierent 
branches of the family were originelly from England 
The first of the name who was distinguished here was the 
colonial governor, George Clinton, who was the youngest 
son of Francis, sixth Earl of Lincoln, and who was gov- 
ernor of the province of New York from 1748 to 1758. 
He returned to England, and was afterwards appomted 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. He was the father of 
Sir Henry Clinton, who was in command of the Enj^ish 
army during a part of the revolution. 

William Clinton, the ancestor of De Wilt Clinton, was 
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an adherent to the cause of royalty in the civil wars of 
England, and an officer in the army of Charles L After 
the death of that monarch he went to the continent, where 
he remained a long time in exil«. He afterwards passed 
over to Scotland, where he married a lady of the family 
of Kennedy. From Scotland he removed to Ireland, 
where he died, leaving one son. This son, James Clinton, 
on arriving at manhood, made an unsuccessful effort to 
recover his patrimonial estates in England. While in 
England he married a Miss Smith, a daughter of a captain 
in the army of Cromwell, and with his wife returned and 
settled in Ireland. 

CuAai^£8 Gkintom, the son of this isaniage, and the 
grandfather of De WrrT Cunton, was fapm in the county 
of Longford, in Ireland, in 1690. In 1 129 he determined to 
emigrate to America. Being a man of infiuenoe, he pre- 
vailed upon a large number of his neighbors and friends 
to remove with him. He sailed from Dublin in a vessel 
called the George and Anne, in May, 1789, and by a re- 
ceipt preserved among bis papers, it seems that he paid 
for the passages of ninety-four persons. 

They were unfortunate in the selection of a vessel. 
The captain was a violent and unprincipled villain. They 
were poorly supplied with stores, and the voyage proving 
long, they nifiered from disease and famine. A large 
number of passengers died, including a son and daughter 
of Mr. Clinton. They wera finally landed upon the coast 
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of MasMChoaetts. The captain refused to go to New 
York, or to Pennsylvania, though the latter was his ori- 
ginal plaee of destination. Charles Clinton remained in 
Massaohuaetts until 1731, when he removed to the pro- 
vince of New York, and settled at a place called Little 
Britain, in a region designated as the precincts of the 
Highlands^ afterwards a part of Ulster, and now a part of 
Orange county. Though within a few miles of the Hud- 
son River, and within sixty or seventy miles of the city 
<tf New York, the residence of Mr. Clinton was on the 
frontier of civilization. The virgin wilderness was around 
him. In the language of some of the inhabitants of 
Ulster county after this period, in a petition to the Colonial 
Legislature asking for proteotion, they say that they are 
bounded on the west by the desert — a desert where, in- 
stead of the roaming Arab, the wild Indian erected his 
cabin, and '' made his home and his grave." The inhabit- 
ants of that district were compelled to fortify their houses 
in order to guard against inroads of the savages. ' In the 
subsequent Indian and French wars Charles Clinton took 
an active and efficient part, fa 1756 we find him in 
command of a regiment of provincial troops, stationed in 
the valley of the Mohawk, and in the summer of that 
year he joined the main army under General Bradstreet, 
on his way to Canada, and was present with him at the 
capture of Fort Frontenac. Colonel Charles Clintoa was 
a good mathematical scholar, and frequently acted as 
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surveyor of lands; an employment of considerable import* 
ance and emolument in a new country. He was also a 
judge of the court of (yommon Pleas of Ulster county. 
He sustained a pure and elevated character, was neat in 
his person and dignified in bis manners, and exerted a 
great influence in the district cf country where he lived. 

In a letter to his son James, who was in the army, dated 
June, 1759, he sayfr: " My advice to you is, to be diligent 
in your duty to God, your king and country, and avoid 
bad company as much as in your province lies ; forbear 
learning habits of vice, for they grow too easily upon men 
in a public station, and are not easily broke off Profane 
habits make men contemptible and mean. That God 
may grant you grace to live in his fear, and to discharge 
your duty with a good conscience, is the sincere desire of 
your afiectionate father, Charles Clinton." Among his 
papers, carefully preserved and written upon parchment, is 
the following certificate. It was his Christian passport, 
which he carried with him when he embarked for the New 
World: 

'^ Whereas tlie bearer, Mr. Charles Clintoo^ and his wife 
Elisabeth, lived within the bounds of this Protestant dissenting 
congregation firom their infancy, and now design for America ; 
this is to certify, that all along they behaved themselves soberly 
and inoffensively, and are fit to be received into any Christian 
congregation where Providence may cast their lot. Also, that 
said Charles Clinton was a member of our session, and discharged 
the office of roling elder very acceptably ; this, with advice of 
session, given at Corbay, in the county of Longford, Ireland. 

*^ Joseph Bond, Minister.'' 
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I need scarcely add that Charles Clinton took an active 
part in the promotion of the cause of religion and good 
morals. He sometimes also courted the muses^ and in the 
Commonplaoe-Book of De Witt Clinton, the following 
lines were preserved : 

LINES 
Written by my grandfather Charles Climtoh, and ^oken over the 
grave of a dear departed sieter^ vho had often nursed and taken 
care of him in his younger days, 

^* Oh canst thou know, thoa dear departed shade, 
The mighty sorrows that my soul invade ; 
Whilst o^er thy mouldering frame I mourning stand, 
And Tiew thy grave far from thy native land t 
With thee my tender years were early trained, 
Oft have thy friendly arms my weight sustained ; 
And when with childish fears or pains oppressed, 
You with soft music luU'd my soiu to rest." 

He eonoludes his last Will, made in 1771, and a short 
time before his decease, with the following directions : 

" It is my will I be buried in the grave-yard on my own 
farm, beside my daughter Catharine ; and it is my will, 
the said grave-yard be made four rods square, and open 
free road to it at all times when it shall be necessary ; and 
I nominate and appoint my said three sons, Charles, 
James, and George, executors of this my last will, to see 
the same executed accordingly ; and I order that my said 
executors procure a suitable stone to lay over my" grave, 
whereon I would have the time of my death, my age, and 
coat of arms cut. I hope they will indulge me in this last 
piece of vanity." 
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He died on the 19th of November, 1778, at his own 
residence, in the 83d year of his age, and in the iiiU view 
of that revoltttion in which his sons were to act such dis- 
tinguished parts. In his last moments he conjured them 
to stand by the liberties of America. 

His wife, Elizabeth Denniston» to whom he was married 
in Ireland, was an accomplished and intelligent woman. 
She appears to have been well acquainted with the mili- 
tary operations of the times, and to have shared largely in 
the patriotic ardor of her husband and her sons. She died 
at the residence of her son James, on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1779, in the 75th year of her age. 

They left four sons : Alexander, Charles, James, and 
George. The two former were physicians of considerable 
eminence. Charles was a surgeon in the British navy at 
the capture of the Havana* George Clinton was the 
youngest son : he was a soldier and a statesman. He was 
engaged in the French war and in the Revolution ; he was 
a member of the Provincial Assembly just before the Re- 
volution, and in that body was a fearless advocate of his 
country's liberty. He was the first governor of the State 
of New York, and for twenty-one years was continued in 
that high and responsible office, and exerted, perhaps, a 
larger influence than any other man over the then future 
destinies of the Empire State. He closed his eventful life 
while filling the chair of Vice-President of the United 
States. 
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Jambs Clihton, the third boo, aad the father of Da Witt 
Clinton, was bora oa the 9th of August, 1736, at the family 
residence in Little Britain. It has truly been said of him, 
that he was a warrior from his yoath upward. Bcorn upon 
the frontiers, with a hardy and vigorous constitution, and 
accustomed to alarms and Indian incursions, he became in 
early life attached to the profession of arms. As early as 
1757, he received an ensign's commission, and in the fid- 
lowing year he was commissioned first lieutenant by James 
Delancey, lieutenant-governor of the then province of 
New York, and empowered to enlist troops; and in 1750, 
being then twenty-three years of age, he attained the rank 
of captain in the provincial army. In 1758, a considerable 
army, under Greneral Bradstreet, passed up the Mohawk 
valley, and thence to Lake Ontario, and by a weU«directed 
attack, captured Fort Frontenac from the French. Colonel 
Charles Clinton was at this time in command of Fort 
Herkimer, near the German Flats, in the Mohawk valley ; 
and as before mentioned, joined General Bradstreet with 
his regiment James Clinton was also in this expedition, 
and commanded a company ; his brother George being 
lieutenant. At the attack upon Fort Frontenac, he ex- 
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hifaited an iatrepidity of character which gained him great 
credit. He and his brother were instrumental in cap- 
turing one of the French vessels. The capture of this fort 
was one of the brilliant exploits of the French war. 

Colonel Charles Clinton states in his journal, that " the 
destruetion of this place (meaning Fort Frontenac,) and 
of the shipping, artillery, and stores, is one of the greatest 
blows the French have met with in America, considering 
the consequences of it, as it was the store out of which all 
the forts to the southward were supplied ; and the shipping 
destroyed there, they employed in that service." The 
expedition was conducted with secrecy, and the French 
were taken unprepared. The fort contained but a small 
garrison, and was carried the second day after the com- 
mencement of the siege. Similar expeditions were com- 
mon in that war. Armies plunged into the wilderness 
and forced their way up streams and over morasses with 
great labor and difficulty. The province of New York 
was the principal battle-sp'ound. Fortresses were erected 
on the whole then northern frontier, extending from Lake 
Greorge through the valley of the Mohawk,- and along the 
shores of Lake Ontario to the vicinity of the great cata- 
ract itself. The Englishman and the Anglo-American 
fought side by side against France and her dependencies, 
and it seemed at times as if the fate of nations three thou- 
sand miles removed was to be decided by the hot con- 
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lasts of their armies amid Uie green forests of this western 
world. 

From 1758 to 1768, James Clinton continued in the 
provincial army ; now stationed upon the frontier posts, 
engaged in the border skirmishes, and now enlisting new 
recruits under orders from the colonial governors, Sir 
CliHries Handy, James Delancey. and Cadwtdlader Golden. 
In the latter year, 1763, he raised and commanded a corps 
of two hundred men, who were designated as guards of 
the frontier. He continued in the army until the close of 
the French war, and seems to have enjoyed, in a lai^ 
d^ree, the confidence of the government and of his fellow 
soldiers. 

After the close of the war he retired to his farm at Lit* 
tie Britain, and married Mary De Witt, a daughter of 
Egbert De Witt, a young lady of great respectability, 
whose ancestors were from Holland. He had four sons 
by this marriage ; Alexander, who was private secretary 
to his uncle George ; Charies, who was a lawyer in Orange 
oounty; De Witt, the third son, bom in March, 1769; 
and George, who was also a lawyer and a member of 
Congress — ^all of whom are now deceased. 

James Clinton, however, in time of peace, could not en- 
thnely forget the military life. He entered with zeal into 
the militia organization, and was a lieutenant colonel of a 
regiment in Orange county. At the commencement of 
the Revolutionary War he entered warmly into the conti- 
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nenlal service. Hia brother George hftd been for many 
years a representative in the Colonial Assembly from hif 
native county, and had from the first advocated his conn- 
try's cause with that fearlessness and energy of character 
for which he was distinguished. 

The two brothers were not unmindful of the dying in- 
junctions of their father, and, hand in hand, at the first 
moment of outbreak, they entered the arena and joined 
their {dedges of faith and support to the colonial cause. 

In 1775, James Clinton was appointed colonel of the 
third regiment of New York troops, raised by the order 
of the Continental Congress ; and in 1776, he was proroo^ 
ted to the rank of brigadier-general. In the summer of 
this year he was emplo}red in the expedition against Cana- 
da, under Gen. Montgomery, and was before the walls of 
Quebec at the time of the fall of that brave and gallant 
general. In the summer of 1777, that gloomy period 
when almost the whole force of the British armies in 
America was concentrated upon the State of New York, 
Gen. Clinton was stationed at Fort Montgomery, upon 
the Hudson River, and together with his brother the go- 
vernor, made a firm though unsuccessful resistance to the 
advance of the enemy, under Sir Henry Clinton. 

During the greater part of 1776, Gen. Clinton was sta- 
tioned at West Point, and for a portion of that year was 
engaged in throwing a chain across the Hudson to pre- 
v«nt the ascent of the river by the enemy's ships. The 
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sttinmer of tbat year has been rendered memorable i^n 
the then frontiers, by reason of the massacres of Wyoming 
and Cherry Valley^ under armies of Indians and Tories, 
led on by the Butlers and Brant. On the 16th of Noyem- 
ber, 1778, and just after the massacre at Cherry Valley, 
which occurred on the 11th of that month. Gen. Wash- 
ington wrote to Gen. Hand, acknowledgii^ the receipt of 
his letter containing the information of the destruction of 
that place, and adds, " It is in the highest degree distress- 
ing to have our frontiers so continuaJly harrassed by this 
collection of banditti under Brant and Butler.'' He then 
inquires whether offensive operations could not be carried 
on against them at that season of the year, and if not then, 
when and how. This letter was probably referred to 
Gen. Clinton, as it has been preserved among his papers ; 
and it contains the first intimation which I have seen of 
that expedition against the Six Nations in the following 
year, known as Sullivan's expedition, in which Gen. Clin- 
ton was called to act a distinguished part. 

It was determined to " carry the war into Africa." In 
other words, it was resolved to overrun the whole Indian 
country, and thus, if possible, put an end to the constant 
and harassing inroads of the enemy upon the frontier 
settlements. For this purpose extensive preparations 
were made, and after some difficulty in obtaining a com* 
mander, the expedition was intrusted to Gren. Sullivan. It 
was decided that the army should move early in the Spring 
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of Vrt9. Gen. Stillivan was to cross to Easton, in Penn- 
sylvania, and into the valley of the Susquehanna, while 
Gen. Clinton was to pass up the Mohawk Valley, and 
either unite with Sullivan in the Indian country, or else 
cross over from the Mohawk River to Lake Otsego, and 
proceed thence down the eastern branch of the Susque- 
hanna. The latter route was finally determined upon, 
though Gen. Washington preferred the former, as did Gen. 
Clinton. The latter gave as his reasons that the army 
could move up the Mohawk Valley and enter the Indian 
country with more ease and less delay, and that a move- 
ment in that direction would be more decisive and fatal 
to the Indians. The whole expedition was, however, 
under the control of Gen. Sullivan, who preferred the 
other route, and it was adopted. 

On the Ist of June, 1779, Gen. Clinton's detachment, 
consisting of about two thousand troops, moved from 
Albany and proceeded up the Mohawk Valley as far as 
Canajoharie. Here they pitched their camp, and with 
great labor carried over their boats and stores to the head 
of Lake Otsego— a distance of nearly twenty miles. 

On the 1st of July, Gen. Clinton broke up his camp at 
Canajoharie, and crossed over to Lake Otsego, where bis 
boats and stores had previously been carried, and, launch- 
ing his boats, passed down to the outlet, and again en- 
camped upon the spot where now is built the beautiful 
▼fflage of Cooperstown, 4he Teoipleton of the Pioneers. 
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Two hundred and eight batteaux, and a large amount of 
{iroTisions and military stores, had been carried across from 
the Mohawk River. Here, under date of 13th of July, 
Gen. Clinton writes to Mrs. Clinton, saying that sb6 pro- 
bably expects that the army is in the midst of the Indian 
country, but that he is still waiting orders to move ; that 
he is impatient for them, but that his situation is by no 
means unpleasant; that he can catch perch in the lake 
and trout in the streams, and hunt the deer upon the 
mountains. 

On the 22d of August, this division arrived at Tioga, 
and joined the main army under Gen. Sullivan. 

On the 26th of August, the whole army moved from 
Tioga up t^ river of that name, and on the 29th fell in 
with the enemy at Newtown. Here a spirited engagement 
took place, in which the enemy was routed. When it wa9 
first announced that an army was marching into their 
country, the Indians laughed at their supposed folly, be- 
lieving it impossible for a regular army to traverse the 
wilderness and drive them from their fastnesses. 

On the 14th of September the army arrived at the Ge- 
nesee River, and the rich alluvial bottom lands which 
now constitute the garden of this State had even then 
been extensively cultivated by the Indians. Scarcely a 
tree was to be seen over the whole extent. Modem cu- 
riosity and enterprise had not then rendered familiar the 
mighty valleys and prairies of the West, and officers and 
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soldiers gazed alike with surprise and admiration upon the 
rich prospect before them. The army, as it emerged from 
the woods, and as company after company filed off and 
formed upon the plain, presented an animating and impos- 
ing spectacle. 

The whole country of the Onondagas, the Cayugas, and 
Senecas was overrun by this expedition. 

In the early part of 1780, the year following the expedi- 
tion against the Six Nations, Gen. Clinton was stationed 
upon the Hudson River. In October of that year, and 
after the discovery of the treason of Arnold, Gen. Wash- 
ington wrote to Gen. Clinton, then at West Point, as fol- 
lows : " As it is necessary there should be an officer in 
whom the State has confidence, to take the gjpnerai direc- 
tion of affairs at Albany and on the frontier, I have fixed 
tipon you for this purpose, and request you will proceed 
to Albany without delay, and assume the command. You 
will be particularly attentive to the post at Fort Schuyler, 
and do everything in ygur power to have it supplied with 
a good stock of provisions and stores, and you will take 
every other precaution the means at your command will 
permit for the security of the frontier, giving the most 
early advice of any incursions of the enemy.'' 

Gen. Clinton repaired to Albany, and took the direction 
of affairs in the northern department, according to the in- 
structions of the Commander-in-chief That post had 
been one of great responsibility during the whole of the 
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W8r» and at the time of Gfen. Clinton's appointment it had 
not lost its importance. 

He continoed at Albany until August, 1781, when he 
embarked the troops immediately under his contmand, for 
the purpose of joining the Commander-in-chief, and was 
succeeded in the command of the northern army by Gen. 
Stark. 

In the winter or spring of 1782 some promotions were 
made by the Continental Congress, by which a junior offi^ 
cer took precedence over Gen. Clinton. The veteran 
soldier could not brook what he .deemed a great injufy. 
He solicited and obtained leave to withdraw from the 
active duties of the camp. In a letter dated April 10th, 
1782, Gen. Clinton says : 

" At an early period of the war I entered into tHe ser- 
vice of my country, and I have continued in it duritig al) 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and am conscious that I have 
exerted my best endeavor to serve it with fidelity. I have 
never sought emolument or promotion ; and as the diSeX' 
ent commands I have held were unsolicited, I might have 
reasonably expected, if ray services were no longer want- 
ed, to have been indulged at least with a decent dismis- 
sion." 

He did not retire from the army entirely, but joined 
again the Commander-in-chief, and was present at the 
evacuation of New York, where he took leave of Gen. 
Washington, and retired to his farm at Little Britain. 
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The war was happily terminated, and peace again reigned 
along the borders. 

Ge^. James Clinton was afterwards called to fill several 
important stations. He was a member of the Conventioa 
called to ratify the Constitution of the United States, he 
was elected a member of the State Senate, a member of 
the Convention to revise the Constitution of New York, 
and was appointed a Commissioner to run the boundary 
line between New York and Pennsylvania. 

With the exceptions above mentioned, the residue of 
Gen. Clinton's life, after the war, was spent in peaceful 
retirement upon his estate at Little Britain. 

He died at his residence in 1812, just at the commence- 
ment of another war. He had seen his country under all 
the vicissitudes of good and evil fortune. 

The pen of his illustrious son has recorded his epitaph, 
and thus beautifully sums up his character : 

** His life was principally devoted to the military service 
of his country, and he had filled, with fidelity and honor, 
several distinguished civil offices. 

" He was an officer in the revolutionary war and the 
war preceding, and at the close of the former was a ma- 
jor-general in the army of the United States. He was a 
good man and a sincere patriot ; performing in the most 
exemplary manner all the duties of life, and he died as he 
had lived, without fear and without reproach." 



Di Witt Clinton, the third son of Gen. James Clinton, 
was bom on the 2d of March, 1760, at the family resi* 
dence, in Little Britain, in the oounty of Orange. His 
early education was conducted at the grammar-school of 
his native town, and he was afterwards sent to the acade- 
my at Kingstcm. Education was almost lost sight of dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, and at that period the academy 
at Kingston was the only seminaiy in the State ; here, 
an the young men desirous of a dassioal education resort- 
ed. In the spring of 1784, he entered the junior class of 
Columbia College ; his address to the alumni of that in- 
stitution, which will be found in this volume, and which 
was his last literary effort, contains a graphic description 
of the college edifice as it appeared at the close of the war, 
with sketches of its early professors, and an account of his 
own introduction as the first student after its revival — ^when 
the name of King's College was discarded, and that of Co- 
lumbia substituted. While in college, he commenced that 
practice of reading with his pen in his hand, which he 
opntinued down to the close of his life. During his first 

collegiate year, his common-plaoe book shows that he read 
iii 
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and made extracts from nearly one hundred diftrent 
works. He was graduated in 1766» at the head of his 
class, and soon after commenced the study of the law 
with Samuel Jones, then an eminent lawyer in the city 
of New York. He was pursiung his legal studies when 
the Convention assembled, which gave to us as a rule, and 
to the world as a model, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The publications of the members of that Convention, 
in favor of the Constitution, did not escape the attention 
of the young student. 

The first Constitution of the State of New York ema- 
nated from a Convention which sat a portion of the time 
with arms in their hands ; and, driven from place to place 
during a dark and stormy period of the revolution, closed 
its labors in the spring of 1777, at Kingston, in the county 
of Ulster. On the 17th day of June, 1788, another Con- 
vention assembled at Poughkeepsie, in the county of 
Duchess, for the purpose of considering and ratifying the 
Constitution of the United States. ' This Convention em- 
braced almost all the distinguished men of the State, and 
the mention of whose names can hardly fail to awaken 
emotions of pride in the bosom of every New Yorker. 
Prom the city of New YoA, the delegates were John Jay, 
Alexander Hamilton, Robert R. Livingston, Richard Mor* 
lis, and James Duane ; and they were all in favor of the 
adoption of the Constitution. From Albany, Col. Peter 
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G*iM»voort, John Laiudag, Jr^ Robert YateB» tmd others, 
with Meboothon Smith from the oMaly of Duobeas, Gen. 
James Clinton from Onumge^ and Gov* George Clfeton 
from Ubter, were oppoeed to an unconditional adoption ; 
and a majcMitj of the membera, when eleetedr entertained 
limttar viewa with the latter gentlemen. From the com* 
meneement of the sesnon of thia Convention to its dose, 
daring a period'of six weeks, the debates were able, earn- 
est, and instmctiTe. Got* Clinton was. chosen to preside 
over its dsiiberations. 

Hamilton, Liyingston, and Jay advocated the sdofrtion 
if[ the Constitution with ardor and ekxjnenoe, and they 
eoriofaed their discoarses with the learning of ancient and 
modem times. 

Though a considerable majority of the Cosivention was 
elected in opposition, and though Grov. Clinton was num- 
bered with -that majority, and to the last rafiised to yield 
his assent, yet, when die vote was finally taken, a majority 
of the Convention voted for the. adoption of the Constitn- 
tution ; and New York, on the 26th day cf July^ 1788, 
entered into the Union of the Stales. Among the numer* 
OBs dtissns assembled at this most interesting and impor- 
tant Convention, and who watched fifom day to day the 
changing phases of thought and opinion, v»8 De Witt 
ClintOB. He was ninete«s yean of age, and even then, 
was commanding in person and dignified in manners. Th^ 
late €hancaUor Kent once sUted to the writer that he 
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met De Witt Clinton at that time ; and he deacribed htf 
appearance at he reooNeeted it, on that first meeting of 
two "young men, both of whom were destined to fill sueh 
large spaces in the history of their natire Slate. The 
future Chancellor had just commenced the practice of the 
law in the village of Poughkeepsie, in partnership with 
Gilbert Livingston, who was a member of the ConTention» 
and whose political sympathies were witli the Clintons, 
Mr. Kent was in favor of the Constitution, and was a 
Federalist. In such times of political excitement theve 
waa not that dose- and confidential intercourse which 
might otherwise have existed between two young and 
highly gifted men. The visit paid by Mr. Clinton to Mr. 
Kent was formal, but courteous, and the venerable Chaa* 
cellor at the age of four score spoke with animatioa of the 
fine personal appearance of the youthful statesman ; be 
remarked that Mr. CUntcm even then had a hauteur in his 
manner, which whether arising from pride or firom diffi- 
dopce he did not pretend to decide, and which in after life 
was contrasted strongly with the character and bearing of 
some of his political competitors. 

De Witt Clinton was an active and observing attendant 
upon the debates of the Convention, and he communica^ 
ted the substance of the speeches, and his own impress 
sions and opinions, to his political friends in the city of 
Kew York, through the columns of a journal of that day* 
He entered zealously into the views of his uncle and bia 
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father, and to the last opposed with them the unconditiofnat 
adq>tion of the Federal Constitution. With them he gave 
the Constitution his unqualified support when it was rati- 
fied and became the supreme law of the land. 

On the deaUi of his brother Alexander, De Witt Clinton 
about the year 1789 was appointed to succeed him as pri- 
vate secretary to his uncle, Gov. George Clinton ; he held 
this situation down to 1795, and during that period was 
actively engaged in the political controversies of the times. 
In 1797 he was elected to the Assembly, and in 1798 to 
the Senate of the State ; of both bodies he was an active 
and efficient member, and he took a leading part in the 
political and legislative movements of New York. He 
was a member of the Council of Appointment, and difier- 
ing with the chief magistrate upon the question whether 
the s(de power of nomination to office was vested by the 
C<«stitution in the Governor, or whether it was shared 
also by the members of the Council, a convention was 
caUed, and the construction contended for by Mr. Clinton 
was adopted. Of the wisdom of that decision, it is said, 
Mr. Clinton himself afterwards doubted ; and in the sub* 
sequent Constitution of 1822, the exclusive power of nomi- 
nation was restored to the Governor. 

In 1802, De Witt Clinton, then only thirtyObree years 
of age, was elected to the Senate of the United States. 
In the month of February, 1803, a debate arose in the 
Senate on certain resolutions introduced by Mr. Ross, of 
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PennsylyaBia, which elicited the talent end the learmng of 
that body. These resolutions autborised the President lo 
take immediate possession of New Orleans, and empowered 
him to call out thirty thousand militia toefbct that object 
It was alledged that Spain had given, by treaty, to the citi- 
zens of the United States the right to depo»t their goods 
at that place, and that she then interdicted iL In this de* 
bate Mr. Clinton took a prominent part, and he depreca- 
ted the passage of the resolutions as leading to war, and 
recommended that peaceable negotiations ^ould be substi- 
tuted. His speech on that occasion will be found in this 
volume. It was during that debate that Govemeur Mor- 
ris, also in the Senate, from the State of New Yoric, thus 
spoke of Mr. Clmton : ** I will not pretend, like my honor- 
able colleague, to describe to you the waste, the lavages, 
and the horrors of war ; I have not the same harmonious 
periods, nor the same musical tones ; neither shall I boast 
of Christian charity, nor attempt to display that ingenuous 
glow of benevolence so decorous to the cheek of youth, 
which gave a vivid tint to every sentence he uttered, and 
was, if possible, as impressive even as his eloquence." 

In the summer of 1803, Edward Livingston, then Mayor 
of the city of New York, was appointed United States 
District Attorney for the district of New York ; and he 
was succeeded in the Mayoralty by Mr. Clinton. The 
office of Mayor, with the exception of one or two years, 
Mr. CUnton continued to hold until 1816. The judicial 
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pewerv at that period belonging to the office» and the large 
emolaoieDts which it brought to the incfiiiibeiit» rendered 
U0 posiesaon deeiFaUe to the leading men of the State. 
While holding tbie office, and especially dining the war, 
die chaigea of Mr. Clinton to the Grand Juriee were able, 
eloquent, and patriotic. Though on bin appointment he 
was obliged to resign his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, yet he was elected to the. Senate of New York, 
and occupied a seat in that body for several years of his 
Mayoralty, and during that period was the author and 
advocate of laws covering almost the entire range of State 
l^slation. During the sessions of 1809, 1810, and 1811, 
''he introduced laws to prevent kidnapping or the further 
introduction of slaves, and to punish those who shouki 
treat them inhumanly ; for the support of the quarantine 
establishment ; for the encouragement of missionary socie* 
ties ; for the improvement of the puUic police ; for the pre- 
vention and punishment of crime ; for perfecting the miUtia 
system ; for promoting medical science, and for endowing 
seniinaries of education." It was in the summer of 1810 
that he and his associates, the first Canal Commissioners, 
examined the valley of the Mohawk and the western part 
of the State for the purpose of learning the practicability 
of constructing a canal firom the Hudson to the lakes. 
The valuaUe and interesting jouxnal kept by Mr. Clinton 
durii^ that tour wil be found in this volume, and is now 
first givmi to the public. It contains a picture of a large and 
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most important portion of the Empire State as preientad 
to the eye of a keen and minute observer forty years ago. 

In 1811 Mr. Clinton was eleoted lieutenant-goyenuNr 
of New York* and in the following year was nominated 
in opposition to Mr. Madison to the station of President 
ct the United States. He was onsuocessfal, reoeiring 
eighty-nine electoral votes, while Mr. Madison received 
one hundred and twenty-eight. 

This event is said by his friends to have produced aa 
unhappy influence both upon his political and private for* 
tunes. However this may be, he devoted himself with zeal 
and success to literary pursuits ; and he continued also to 
press the subject of internal improvements with renewed 
animation. 

In December, 1811, he read before the New York 
Historical Society his celebrated discourse on the Iro- 
quois or Six Nations of Indians, which is republished 
in this volume. It may be remarked in this connection 
that De Witt Clinton was one of the earliest and most 
efficieQt friends of that Society which now stands so pro- 
minent among kindred institutions in our country. In 
1814, he was requested by the Society to prepare a memo- 
rial to the Legislature of New York for assistance, and 
which was answered by the State in a liberal grant of 
twelve thousand dollars. This memorial concludes as 
follows : " We have done much and we are willing to do 
more in order to preserve the history of the State from 
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oUiTHHi ; we are influenced by no other motive than that 
of eleyatiag the character and promoting the prosperity of 
a cofnoumity to whioh we are bound by every tie that is 
deemed preciooa and sacred among men ; and let it not he 
eaid that the exigencies of the times and the pressure of a 
forMgn war render it inexpedient to iqpply the pubUc 
bounty to this object. The State is rich in funds, rich in 
credit, and rich in resources, and she ought to be rich in 
liberality and public spirit Genuine greatness never ap* 
pears in a more req>lendent %ht or in a more sublime 
attitude than in that buoyancy of character which rises 
superior to danger and difficulty ; in that magnanimity of 
soul which cultivates the arts and sciences amidst the 
horrors of war, and in that comprehension of mind which 
cherishes all the cardinal interests of a country without 
being distracted or diverted by the most appalling con* 
sideraiions." 

After the termination of the war the subject of a canal 
from the Hudson to the lakes was pressed upon the at- 
tention of the people and upon the consideration of the 
Legislature by Mr. Clinton. In 1816 a large meeting of 
many of the most influential citizens of the city of New 
York was held in that city„ and a memorial in favor of 
the construction of the canal, drawn up by Mr. Clinton 
with great ability, was submitted and adopted. Indeed, 
his mind directed and his hand guided all its proceedings. 
On the 15th, of April, 1817, the Bill was paseed, commit- 
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ting the State to the constraotion of the canals ; aad on 
the 4th of July following the work was oommenoed. 

The star of Mr. Clinton's fortunes was again in the as- 
cendant, and in the lall of 1817 he was elected Goremor 
of New York. In 1815 he had been removed by his po« 
litical opponents from the office of Mayor of the city of 
New York, and after the lapse of two years he was se- 
lected by the Republicans as their first man, and almost 
unanimously elected Goremor of the Empire State, in 
1920 Mr. Clinton was reelected Governor, and during this 
and his previous term the prosecation of the works upon 
the canals was pressed with vigor and success. 

In 1899 a GoHVenti<ni was called to form a new Consti- 
tution, and in that year Joseph C. Yates waa elected Go- 
vernor for the following two years. In 1834 Mr. Clinton 
was again elected Governor, and was retained in that 
high office to the period of his death. In his message of 
January, 1826, he refers to his message of 1818 when he 
congratulated the Legislature on the auspicious com- 
mencement of the canals, and he now announces their 
completion. In October, 1825, the work was completed, 
and Mr. Clinton passed in triumf^ firom Lake E^e to the 
Hudson, and in alluding to it he says : '* The auspicious 
consummation of the canals naturally called forth uni- 
versal expressions t>f joy, not from a spirit of ostentation 
or vanity, but from a conviction that the moral impres- 
sion would have a most felicitous effect in keeping alive a 
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noUe spirk of impraTemeiity ia promoting other under- 
takingB, and in elevating Ibe character of the State." 

On the lat day of January, 1828, Gov. Clinton deliver- 
ed his last meiBage to die Legislature. He obeervee, 
in its coaHnenoemenl : "Peaceb pienty, and health have 
presided over our land ; war is a stranger ; and famine 
and the pestilenoe that walketh in daiiness are never ex* 
perienced ; instead of a acaroity, there is generally a sn* 
perabunduce of subsistence, an ezoess of production. 
The cordial anxiety of Henry IV, of France, that every 
peasant in his kingdom might have a fowl in his pot ; and 
the benevolent prayer of a sovereign of Great Britain, that 
his poorest subject might have education sufficient to read 
the BiUe, were, at the times they were uttered, considered 
chimeras of the imagination. In this fortunate land they 
are realized, so fiatr as they a{^y, in the fullest latitude, 
and to the utmost extent; these distinguished cfispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence ought, indeed, to fill our hearts 
with gratitude, and our lives with devotion to the Author 
of every good and perfect gift." 

In this connection, it may be remarked that Gov. Clin^ 
ton was the first Governor who recommended to the people 
of this State days of public thank^iving, a custom which 
has been happily continued. 

And he concludes that last message with tiie following 
beautiful and impressive exhortation: '«We are inhabit* 
tants of the same land, children of the same country, heirs 
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of the same inheritance, connected by identity of interest, 
similarity of language and community of descent, by the 
sympathies of religion, and by all the Ugaments which 
now bind man to man in the elosest bonds of friendship 
and aihance. Let us then enter on the dischaige of our 
exalted and solemn duties by a course of conduct worthy 
of ourselves and our country ; which will deserve the ap- 
plause of our constituents, insure the approbation of our 
own consciences, and call down the benediction of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe/' 

On the nth day of February, 1828, De Witt Clinton 
died suddenly. He had been in attendance during the 
day in the Executive chamber, had returned home and 
written several letters, and while in his study conversing 
with two of his sons he complained of a stricture across 
his breast, and almost immediately expired. 

His death called forth the warmest feelings of regret 
from all parts of the State, and of the United States ; and 
political friends and exponents united in expressions 
of admiration of his talents and great puUic services. 
The people of New York might certainly, with great 
cause, lament the death of him who had identified himself 
so closely with all the great interests of the State. Apart 
from the system of internal improvements, there is scarce- 
ly an institution of learning or benevolence in tlie State 
that he did not advocate, as a private citizen or a ruler ; 
scarcely a movement or an enterprise for meliorating the 
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condition of the unfortunate, or advancing the prosperity 
of the State during his active life, that he did not support 
with his utmost personal and official character. 

Few men had, however, more bitter political enemies 
than Mr. Clinton ; and it would be worse than idle to 
assert, that there was no cause for their animosity. He 
had his faults of character, and he gave cause for opposi- 
tion. That opposition ind that animosity were, in some 
instances, carried to extremes^ and recoiled upon the heads 
of their authors and abettors. Such was that hostility 
which removed Mr. Clinton from the office of Canal Com- 
raissioner^^when the peofde rose in their majesty, and 
marked their displeasure by placing him in the chair of 
state, by an overwhelming majority. When the resolu- 
tion of the Senate directing the removal of Mr. Clinton 
came into the Assembly, Mr. Cunningham, a member of 
the latter body, in the course of a speech replete with 
eloquence, observed: ''When the contemptible party 
strifes of the present day shall have passed by, and the 
poytical bargainers and ju^lers who now hang round this 
eafHtal for subsistence shall be overwhelmed and forgotten 
in thnr own insignificance — ^when the gentle breeze shall 
pass over the tomb of that great man, carrying with it the 
just tribute of honor and praise, which is now withheld, 
the pen of the future historian, in better days and in bet- 
ter times, will do him justice) and erect to his memory a 
proud roonuraeal of fame, as imperishable as the splendid 
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works which owe their origin to his genias and perse- 
verance/' 

That better day has not yet arrived, though it is » 
consolation to know that the materials for the pen of 
the historian are abundant. The mellowing hand of time 
has even now softened and removed most of the party and 
political asperities of the times of De WittQintoa. It 
was his good fortune.that his fame rested not iqpcm the basis 
of party success or political triumph. His success was i& 
the efforts of talent, and genius, and perseverance in the 
promotion of education, the diffusion of beQevderce, and 
the increase of wealth and pron>ority. His tnutofk was 
that of art over natuie— in the creation of new channels 
of trade, and in opening new fidds of enterprise. Neither 
his successes nor his triumphs were the results of party 
ascendancy. In reference to the cause of internal im- 
provements, Mr. CBnton was, doubtless, much favored by 
an early acquaintance with the condition and proqieets of 
the central and western parts of the State. His grand* 
father, his father, and his uncle had all been offiaers in the 
Provincial army, and the two latter in the Continenlal 
army, and from their position and employment, had ex- 
tensive opportunities of becoming familiar with the na- 
tural advantages possessed by the State for the construc- 
tion of canals, and with the probable eflfect of such 
improvements upon her trade and population. De Witt 
Clinton did not claim tb be the originater of these State 
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works. But it was mainly owing to his energy and per- 
severance that the State entered upon that great career 
of prosperity. In the language of one of his friends : — 
" In the great work of internal improvement he persevered 
throogh good report and through evil report, with a stead- 
iness of purpose that no obstacle could divert ; and when 
all the elements were in commotion around him, and even 
his chosen associates were appalled, he alone, like Colum- 
bus on the wide waste of waters, in his frail bark, with a 
disheartened and unbelieving crew, remained firm, *lf- 
poised and unshaken." 
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COLUMBIA COLLfiGE. 

ADDRESS TO THE ALUimT, MAT, 1697. 



Tat commine vinctiliiai, m apiAied by the great orator 
of Rome to the liberal arts and acimtvB, may be prufpeAj 
aHeaded to tbeir votaries and cidthraton, wlio, whe&eTer 
they appear aad wheiaver they exist, are ooaMned by 
Uadred ties and coageaial pttpsidts, into one great Intel- 
lectual oenmanity, denomkiated the BepabKe of Letters. 
If this ilBaQoe is onltiraled with so sinch sed aad with 
saoh diatiagaisbed hoBKMr to its members, with how iniich 
aidor ooiiBt its prfne^ilea be eherished, on a meve limited 
saale and with more coneentrated power, by those disci- 
pies of the sama f/not seminary, who hare desl^nd dMtr 
mteUaatoal aliment fiom a t om nie n parent, and who have 
laoeived their edueatian flnou the same soaxw ; aB who are 
ssscmWeH at this pUoe, aad en this ocoasion DKMt feel the 
fiiH force aad bo«r ta the controHaiiig ascendancy of this 
saatimeiKt ; and I know of no assswjblage which is batter 
calcidatBd to awaken the enthnsiaiancf oar youtMU dayi» 
and to h^rten Ac rayaof onr setting son, thsB a oonvien- 
lian af the membem of ihscf gsniwittnns, ocaatltated She 
1 
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the pTOsent, and called to sacrifiee under the protecting 
roof of wr Alma Mater, at the altar of science and literature, 
to recal to our recdieotion the Iranaporiing so^iefl of oar 
Collegiate lives, atid to realize and renew those friendflhips 
which were foipied in youth, and will last as long as the 
pulsations of the heart and the operations of memoiy. 

In making my appearance before this enlightened and 
respectably audience, I might with great truth find ample 
room for apology in suggesting the little time which my 
public avocations have left fcnr suitable preparation, but I 
shall rely on year kind consideration, and I trust that you 
will judge of me by my motives, not by my performance ; 
and when I assure you that nothing but an ardent desire 
io eviB0e my reqieet and devotiOB to our Aloia Maler 
could have indueed oie to coaply with your leqaest, 1 
ieel pawwaded thai you will overlook every defieiency, and 
that* ia reeegniaing tliDse deligbtfiil recdUctioiM asd hril- 
Uaat antidpationi which sunouiid ber,I s haU not bedaened 
ia what I say, ealiiely uadeserviog of yeur fagaid. 

The gem of our Alma Mater ia aodoed bf WiKam 
Soiilh in his iateiestiBg contimiatioA of our Cotoaial Has- 
tory« whieh the puUic apirlt of our Htitoriaal Socielgr has 
given to Ae world. " This year" (17W>» says Uie hisl»' 
rian, "wasthefirttofeurpuhlieattei^ien'totfaa^lueataaB 
of youth ; pioviskA was then made far ^ fitei tiaie to 
mqiperl a Free Sahool» for teaching the Latiii aad Giaah 
tongues and the pfUBtical bsaaohes ef the Mathemaliea, «8^ 
der the care of Mr. Akzaiyar Mahsoha, of AbmioM, tiia 
MlhorofatreatiaeupottAooh-kaeing. TB»ro oa i mi e w a s 
patffottiaed by Ifaa Moma hauij, Mr. Alexandei; and Mt. 
8aailh» wha isesoaied a petkioft to the AaMsMy for that 
ebgeot fihwh ww tha natf gsaaa ef iha day, that an »> 



' Midd not fiad broad hpm the T^a h m f ry oMtribh 
ikMte ef the lahabitanls, theii^ oar eMtwn arighhiH had 
•St US SB examide of efectiiif and ^ndommg oottapa Mrijr 
a. tbs last ceDtnrj." 

. Tke BiH for ifab aahool, draftad by Air Philipsa, the 
speaker, ssid brov^l a by Mr. DalaMey* had this sagtt- 
iar praanMe : " Wheaeas^ the yeuth of tfaia Cokmy an 
fcmJ, by maaifdd Mperienee, to be not inferiqir in their 
aMrai gsBhtfea to the yaith of any either oonalry a the 
worid.diewfaifebeiteiieeledidlo.'' R appears that at that 
eariy period, it yms tho«|^t aiecesBary lo rindicate omr 
OMtttry agunat te deg e n eratiiy end debasing qnlilieB 
lehiek have been mea so MberaUy hnpoted tokby Bof* 
ten, end De Rue, Raynal« and iMwrtaon. A bgislntife 
declaration, howtev^ anooMdons^iras oertainly a snflkient 
IsA^i^on of the ffiasyphUoaephy thai brought ibrwa^ 
aoensation ; and as menttild experienoe was opposed to 
tisionasy specidcition, the oapaeity of the inhalilants of 
Mew York fcr eduoation was pot mte a trahi of high, pro- 
bation, whieh has tenainated in the aoet pleasing leasits. 
Permit me to say, that I cannot reoeneile the sensAflity 
which we have manifested under such vttaperations with 
the leqi^eet which weowetooor coontry. Charges soun- 
fcvnded ore beneath the^ignity of lefiiialion; and the 
oeoncry which has been called the land of swamps^ of yel- 
low fever, andnniversal soflhigei requiina no advocate bnt 
Iratb, and no friend but jostiee, to place it on the highest 
eisTaticn of triumphant vindication. 

Thiapndsewcnrdiy measnie was the harbmgsr of aew 
enlarged Tiews and mose elerated eatablishBiento after 
■any emigres. After much cootxovesey about the site 
and >e ofgadfcfltionof noril€y» isHroktog s ecti o nal and 
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locNd ooBakUrstMiB, and refiBnriiig to pai^ oembkuitioii^ 
a eharlar for King't Cottege in thb oity, was granted in 
175^ open a libwal firanohige. In four years afterwards* 
it was sufficiently matured for the conferring of degrees. 
The oity of New York did not contain at that period, ten 
thoosaad inhabitantSt and the population of the whole ook»* 
ny did not exceed half the pveseat popolatioD of this ci^. 
The FacuUy of Arts was eonqpesed of very able men, and 
we find among the names of the medical profession, persoaa 
who woidd even in the present improved and exalted state 
of that profession, rasik amoogsi its most distinguished 
members. The eivil war, whidi terminated in Amerioail 
Independence, broke mp this institution after a brief ei^ 
istMice of eighteen years, during which time about one 
hundred initiatcny degrees were c<mferred, and on a r^id 
in^)ection of the {nrinted catalogue with a vexy limited 
knowledge of the persons mentioned in it, I am persuaded 
that the truth of the legidative act is irresbtibly establishedt 
and that in no period of time, nor in any country has an 
institution existed so fertile of enlightened, able, and 
talented men, within so small a portionof time and ia such 
a small pqwdation. 

Among the celebrated Divines, we perceive the names of 
Samuel Provost, Samuel Seabury, Benjamin Meore, Isaae 
Wilkins, and John YoxliO. The irst three have attained 
die honors of the miter, and have always ranked high ai 
profound scholars. Wilkins was a distingilished writer al 
the commencement of the Revolution, end the publieatioM 
ascribed to his pen have the stamp of genius and capodty. 
Verdill was a professor of Natural Law, History, aad 
Jiangnages in the college in which he was eduealed» and 
was also noted for his witty efiuskns on the side ef nq^ 
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alty. The best imitator of Butler hascteorpomted their 
names in bis McFingall, as fit sokgects £6r retaliMlon* 

Amoi^ the eafigfatened Jiurists spmog from tkb Semi- ^ 
naiy, we xeeogmse with pride and pleasure, John Jay^ Ro- 
berl R. LivingstoD, Groverneur Morris, ftiehard Harrison, 
Peter Van Schaick, and Robert Troup. The first three- 
were distinguished in the public councils at the com- 
mencement of Uw Revdution. Idringston was one of the 
committee that drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
aad a man of various knowledge and splendid eloquence. 
Jay took a leading part in the celebrated State . Papers 
whfoh emanated from the first Congpess, and which dmw 
forth the following panegyric fifom the great Chatham: 
" When your lordships look at the papen transmitted to 
us from America, when you consider their decency, firm* 
ness, and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause and 
wish to make it your own. For myself, I must dedare 
and avow, that in all my reading and observation, and it 
has been my favorite study (I have read Thucydides and 
have smdied and admired the master States of the world), 
that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dom of conclusion, under such a complication of difficult 
circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in 
preference to the general Ckmgress at Philadelphia."* Jay, 
Livingston, and Morris, were among the most active and 
lightened members that formed the first State Constitu- 

• Dr. Samuel Johnsoni the Coloaeae of Britieh Literature and % 
nan of gigantic mind, undertook to answer the address of Congress. 
Compare this work entitled "Taxation no Tyranny" with the publi- 
cations it pretended to answer — how great the contrast — ^the Giant 
dwindles into a Dwarf, and American talent sbiaes with proud supe- 
tioiity above. 
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tioo. The faxmet^na our first Chtef-Jastice, and a chaif^ 
of his ia that oharaoter to a Ghrsnd Jury of Ulster Cmmtf 
is, parfit^ps, one of the most aUe and in^irassive papers pab- 
lisfced in those eTeBtfid times. Morris's inteMeetual ehe^ 
neter was distingniriied bjr versatile and great qualilie»^ 
his eoHoquial powers were unriyaBed-*at the Bar or in 
the Senate he was pre-eminent — he united wit, logio, pi^ 
thos, and intelligence, and he widded the paasions and 
feelings of his audience at pleasure. Harrison and Van 
Sckaick are sfill with ns ; and as I despise flatterj of the 
living as much as I do gilding over the toaibs of the de- 
parted, I shaH say nothing that can subject me to the Ibr^ 
mer imputation when I say, that no country can produce 
two men more deeply versed in classic lore or more pro- 
foundly acquainted with law. Troup was a meritorioue 
soldier of the Revohiticm, and his transition from the caasp 
•to the bar has detracted nothing from his weU-eamed 
claims to respect Alexander Hamilton, so weH known 
for his great talents, was also a student of this college be» 
fore the Revolution, and before he could attain its honors 
it was brc^en up. Althouj^ gready attached to the learn- 
ed President, Dr. Cooper, yet he had at that, as at all other 
times, the independence to think and act for himealf. And 
he differed from his friend and wrote an article in favor 
of American Liberty. At that time the peace of the city 
was troubled by the conflicts of contendii^ parties, and 
when an assemblage, greatly enraged at the anti-revolu- 
tionary course of President Cooper, collected before this 
building and had marked him out as an object of aggres- 
sion, Hamilton placed himself in the gap between the peo- 
ple and his preoeptor, addressed the former from the ves- 
tibule of this building, and delayed their measures until the 



lattttT had tiBi# to eaoapa kom timr fiiry^ The poetital 
efiiision ascribed to the President on tiua occasion^ reflecia 
great honor on his senaitHlity and genioa, and commends, 
in appropriate straias* tlia merits of his firimd «d papil. 

It may be said of toanag as of law, "later aima,' leges 
sUent," — ^in the clash of conteadfaig armies and amid the 
groans of the wounded and the dying, the interests of edu- 
ei^tion are sacrificed — the pacific virtues take their flight 
firom the earth — ^tbe olive Is stained with human blood, 
and the sanguinary laurel is the emblem and the reward 
of imimted greatness. Thia edifice was for many years a 
hospital for the British army ; and when for the first time 
I visited the ven^able buildiag, it was just abandoned in 
that state. The genius of calamity and desolation a{if)ear* 
ed to have taken possession of its apartments; its floors 
were strewed with medioal prescriptions, its waUs were 
tinged with blood, and every echo of your passing foot** 
steps sounded to the perturbed imagination like the mur- 
mars of the dying or tiie complaints of departed spirits. 
During the Revolutionary W^r, education was almost to- 
tally lost sight of. An academy fit Eangston was, I believe, 
the only seminary in the State, and aknest all the young 
men desiroos of classical education resorted to that useful 
institution. 

Having thus, like Grey the poet, taken a distant view 
of our Alma Mater, we are able, as we approaab the times 
in which we live, and can refer to evants-and scenes with- 
in our recollection* to institute a more aceurale inspec* 
tion, and to develop the characters and measures ooi^ 
oected with its history, gratifying at once to our pride 
and filial a&ction. Ajid I trust that whether we look at 
the t)ualitie0 of our parents ii| |ba agp^ogate or in detail^ at 
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a^dhta&ce or at mar approach, we wiU have reason to 

say — 

"Not more rerefd the halloWd bow're, 

Where Truth distill'd frcNa Plato'0 hone^red tongue, 
Nor these ^ soenes where Tnli^r^s- happier hovos 
In philosophic leisvuv fled along." 

As soon as the War of Independence terminated, the at- 
tention of the statesmen and patriots, who had conducted 
U8*tiium]:^antly throagh the storms of the revolution, was 
turned to the revival of letters, the restoration of die lights 
of education, and the establishment of the Temple of Li- 
berty upon the foundation of knowledge. In 1784, a Board 
was instituted, denominated the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, with a superintending and visitorial power over Co- 
hxmbia College, and all future colleges and academies in- 
corporated by that body. This Board was composed of 
the principal officers of Crovemment and various distin- 
guished citizens. On the 17th of May of that year, tfie 
first student was admitted into Columbia CoUege, under 
the new order of things. The Regents of the University 
attended the examination in person, so important at that 
period did the Fathers of the Repubiie consider it, to coun- 
tenance the incipient efforts in favor of inteltectual im^ 
provement. I may say, I trust without the imputation of 
egotism, that I was the first student and among the first 
graduates of this our Alma Mater on its revival ; and I shaH 
never forget tfie reverential impression made on my youth- 
ful mind, by the condescension and devotion to education 
of the great men who, at that time, presided over the inte- 
rests of the University. In the course of a few months 
our numbers were increased. Instructors were appointed, 
and apartments in the old City Ral were provided (br 
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the temporary aooomnaodatioii of the College, until it wss 
rendered fit for our reception. No I^praident waa appcnnt- 
ed for some years afterwaids; and in the meantime it was 
thoiq^t expedieBt to resort to E«nq)e, and William Coch- 
ran» a native of Ireland, and an Ahvnnus of Trinity Col- 
lege, was appoiD^ted a professor of die Greek and Latin 
languages ; and John Kenip» a gmdnale of Aberdeen Cot- 
1^(0, professor of Mathematios, and afterwards of Natural 
Philosophy. Cochran, althou^ an admirable scholar, 
was at first disliked for hauteur of demeanor, which, in 
ooune q{ time, was softened down into the eourteous be* 
havior of an accomplished gentleman. Kemp was sud^ 
denly transferred from the m<mastio seolusions of a col- 
lege hie to the busy and arduous engagements of profes* 
sor; and he waa called upon to act with little experience 
of the world, with a total ignorance of the American 
character, and before the angidar points and rough pro- 
tuberances of a scholar were smoothed down by an in- 
tercourse with the world. His great science sustained 
him under this load of difficulties, and his popularity and 
usefulness increased with the progress of time. The Rev. 
Dr., afterwards Bishop Moore, was appointed professor of 
Rhetoric and Logic ; and the composition and delivery of 
his lectures were received with more than usual interest, 
and with the most respectful attention. AU who ap- 
proached him were enchanted with the sincerity ef his 
manners and with the dignity of his conduct And few 
men ever possessed a more controling ascendency over 
the hearts of his pupils. The Rev. Dr. Gross, a native of 
Germany, who had received a finished education in her 
celebrated schools, was a professor of the German language 
and Geography, and afterwards a professor of Moral PM- 
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loflopky. He had migrated te liui cowtry before the 
Retolutkm end eetllei) near the beokeof the Jtfobawk, in 
a frontier ooiiBtry» pecttMeriy exposed to imaptums SK>m 
Canada and the hoatile Indtanf . When war commcBieedi 
hb took the side of America; aa4 eothrooed in the hearla 
of his eottntryxnen^ ted diadnguished lor the eoiirage 
^ioh marka the Germaii oharaeter, he rallied the de- 
qpoBdittg, animated the vraveri&j^ oonfirroed the dmthtkit 
and encouraged the braire to more than ordinary floar 
tion. With the Bible in one hand and the sword in the 
other, he stood forth in the nnited character of patriot 
and ChriBtian» vindicating the libertiee qi mankind ; and 
amkist the meat appalling dangers and the moat awfnl 
▼ioisaitudes, like the red cross Knight of the Fairy QneegDi» 

" Right faithful true he was in deed and word.^ 

This venerable man has long since descended to the 
tomb. He was abnoat idolized by his pupils wbile living, 
and he is now embalmed in their hearts. His lectures 
on Moral Philosophy were substantially sound and usefiii, 
although tinctured with the met^ysical subtleties of 
Leibnitz and Wolfe, from whom he derived the substra- 
tivn of his system. If my memory serves me, it was de- 
duced from two principles ; one denominated the princi- 
ple of sufficient reason, and the other the principle of 
eontradictioa. The foundation was perbc^is too feeble 
for the edifice, and the conclusions more solid than the 
premises. And when the lecturer undertook to inculcate 
the comfortable doctrine, that this is the best possible 
worid — ^a doctrine borrowed from Leibnitz, recognized by 
Pope in his Essay on Man, and referred to by Voltaire 
in hia Optimist— we can, at this diatance of time» dia* 
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dncUjr j reco U ac I , thai ahbcmgh not jreoonred with impUcit 
aoqiU00eeiiQe» it did not deiogsie %om the profiHiDd .»• 
flpaet of hia audieiiee* 

Dr. Samuel Bard, an eminent phyaieiaa^ and who had 
boon profesflor of the Theory vui Practice of Medicine 
under the Royal Cfanrl«r, undertmk to fiii, temporarily, 
the irfBce of professor of Natural Philosophy and Astio> 
nomy. His professional engagements were numerpus 
and ardooiis, and yean had elapaed since he had been 
cenversant in these sciences ; he, therefore, conubenced 
wider pecdiar disadyantages^ and solely and exchisiyely 
to aid the interests 4>f education. The abstractions of a 
mind thus deeply engaged, were finqoentiy misunderstood ; 
and it was sosm time before his amiaUe character was 
fully developed, and before he occupied that {riace to 
which he was entitled in the love and esteem of his dis- 
ciples. But as long as literature has a friend, and science 
an advocate, the name of Samuel Baid will be identified 
with some of the best and wisest measures to spread 
the benefits of the healing ait, to diffuse the lights o( 
knowledge, and to subserve the essential interests of our 
country. 

Under the guidance of these eminent professcMrs, 9ur 
Alma Mater Kfted up her head and flourished. In course 
of time, Peter Wilson was installed as prdeseor of the 
Grreek and Latin languages. His abilities as a teacher, 
his profound and critical knowledge of classical literature. 
Us revered character, were the accompaniments of great 
prosperity tothe CoII^;e ; and the improvements engrafted 
into this hnportant department, have furnished perhaps 
the best school for a knowledge of the learned languages 
on this side of the Atlantic. 
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It wouU perhaps be an unpardonable omission, not to 
state that Dr. Henry Moyes was also appointed professor 
of Natural History and Chemistry, dthoi^ he never 
officiated in the College. As a lecturer, he was exceed- 
ingly popular, and ahhou^ blind from his burth, his ma- 
nipulations were won4erfnUy accurate. He came to this 
country with the new lights of Chemistry, discovered by 
Black, Priestley, Cavendish, and Lavosidre. 

He adhered, however, to the nommiolature of Chemis- 
try in its imperfect state, as originally adopted by Priest- 
ley. But he has the singular mmt of sowing the first 
seeds of thid science in this country, recteemed from the 
follies of alchemy, the visions of eUzira and transmuta- 
tions, and founded on the experimental scienee of Bacon, 
the chief of modem philosophers. 

In 1787, an important change took (dace in the organi- 
zation of the University. The Regents were divested of 
the immediate government of the colleges and academies, 
which was intrusted to distinct Boards of Trustees, and 
this arrangement enabled the latter Boards to devote thehr 
particular attention to the institutions nnder their care. 
On the 11th of April, 1786, the first commencement was 
he]4> cmd the first degrees conferred. At that time, the 
population of this city did not amount to 24,000 persons. 
In the coiu'se of forty years it has increased to 180^000. 
And the population of the whcde State has augmented in 
the usual ratio of ten to one, which by a singular coinci- 
dence, has also occurred in the cities of London and 
Philadelphia. Our Alma Mater has been increasing in 
numbers and extending in usefulness ; and although three 
colleges, and perhaps fcnrty academies, have since been 
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oonstitatad, still, as true a&d faithful Akiami, we tfa 
bound to maiDtain, that ours, like the Julian star* 

Ifkat ialer omnes, 

Telut inter ignefl, 

Ittoa nuBores. 

Our Alma Mater has, since her origin, been embarrassed 
by many difficulties, and has had to contend with the 
most serious opposition. At the first institution, she had 
to enter the lists with two excellent and pre-established 
colleges — ^Yale on the one side, and Nassau Hall on the 
other. Her endowments were disproportioned to her 
exigencies. The controversies about our independence 
entered into her walls, and the horn of civil discord was 
even sounded in the retreats of science and the temples 
of education. From the first period of her existence, she 
was viewed with apprehension by the prying eyes of sec- 
tarian jealousy — how improperly, we can all testif^; and 
we also know with what diamefiil illiberality this spirit 
was exerted in late years, to defeat the contemidated 
bounty of the State. And permit me to add, and to add 
with a most perfect contempt of unworthy prejudices 
against foreigners, that since our professors have been 
of native growth, our institution has experienced her 
present fullness of prosperity. And this must not be 
understood as proceeding from any defects of character 
or education, but firom ignorance of the American charac- 
ter, which, like our language, is difficult to be compre- 
hended by strangers. This knowledge is essential to per- 
sons engaged in education ; and men, not without great 
claims to talent and perspicacity, have resided for years 
among us, and have remained as ignorant of our national 
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obaraoter, a« on the day of their ani^. The sturdy 
spirit of liberty which distinguishes our youth, and the 
precocity of manly demeanor which marks them from 
their first advent into our schools, will not tolerate the 
stem infliction of exotic discipline. The spirit of educa- 
tion must be bent to the spirit of its objects, or the paths 
of instruction will be strewed with thorns and briars. 
The son of an American citizen will not submit to the 
same rigor of treatment, that is inflicted on the sons of 
vassals and subjects. Like the American lawyers de- 
scribed by Burke, he augurs misgovemment at a distance, 
and snuffs in the approach of tjrranny in every tainted 
breeze. 

All our professors and our most respectable President, 
are indigenous plants, and their fostering superintendence 
and powers of instruction are felt in the flourishing state 
of our Alma Mater. Never did she stand on higher 
grounil, with a more commanding aspect, and on a firmer 
foundation. Her prospects are brilliant, and her numbers 
are increasing, and will increase with the augmented 
population of the State. In the midst of a populous city, 
she can derive suflicient support from it alone. During 
die last year she had under her care 137 students. The 
three other Colleges embraced 810. 

Situated at the confluence of all the great navigable 
communications of the State, from the shores of the At- 
lantic to the northern and western lakes, «he presents 
every facility of economical and rapid access. Placed in 
the very focus of all the great moneyed and commercial 
operations of America, where agriculture pours forth her 
stores of plenty, where manufactures transmit their fa- 
hncs, where internal trade and foreign commerce delight 
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to dwell mri ttooiiBmiat^ riehea, where, in short, every 
tnan that wishee to buy or to sell to advantage, will natu- 
rally resort» what site can furnish a stronger invitation to 
a participation in education ? Here» too^ you will have 
the moet distingaisbed divines, the most able jurists, tbe 
most skilful physicians. Here will men of science and 
ingenious artists fix their abode, — and also talented men 
who will dei^^ themselves to vemacdar literature. 
Whoever wealth can tempt, knowledge aUure, or the 
delights aS polished aod refined society attract, will oc- 
casionally visit or permanently reside in this great empo- 
rium. Every inducement that an institution can present, 
whether for the acquisition of knowled^, the refinement 
of mannen, or the exaltation of character, is here fur- 
nisbsd vnth unsparing Uberality. 

Unless some extraordinary visitation of calamity, dit- 
traots and derates the natural current of events, and 
blights the purest prospects of greatness, this city will eve 
the h^we of a century, extend itself over the whole island^ 
and cover the shores of the adjacent riven and bays with 
an eiubevant popubtioa of move than a miUion, and alone 
will fiiniish a correspondent number of students; and 
with immenee means of patronage and endowments, vm 
nay faMfiy anticipate, thait before the expiration of a cen- 
tury, Columbia College will stand qpon an equal footing 
with the most oelelmited Universities of the CMd Wcrid. 

By the last ^returns, the four CoOeges of the State con* 
taiaed 487 students ; tfaurty-thnse incorporated academies, 
fl,440 ; and 8,144 common schods^ 481,601. Add lo tins 
last the munber taught in private institutioiM^ and we may 
catailalei wilbontthe diaige of exaggeration, that 460,088 
human beingi mn at this hour, in this Stale, enj^ring the 
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benefit's of edacatioa. From the ^pex to the base of this 
glorious pyramid of intellectual improvement, we peroeive 
an intimacy of connection, and identity of interest, a com* 
munity of action and reacticm, a system of reciprocated 
benefits, that cannot but fill us with joy and make us proud 
of our country. 

The National School Society of Great Britain, educates 
but 330,000 children annually ; and there is no state or 
country that can vie with our common aehoci establish- 
ment, and the number of its pupib—I wish I could add, in 
the merits of its teaching. We want an extension o{ the 
system, to higher and other objects of instruction. We 
want a corps of educated instructors — ^we want gratuitow 
instruction in our academies and colleges. The dii Mtno- 
rum of learning ought to be elevated in the scale of public 
estimation and intellectual endowment. For from their 
hands the rude materials of the mind most receive their 
first polish o( usefulness and improvement ; and our depAts 
of general instruction, like the speaking-bird of Asiatic 
fiction, which gathered around it all the singing-birds of 
the land, ought to contain all the youth of the country 
that are fit for improvement. Like the Indicator of Or- 
nithology, that leads the way to the collected tenantry of 
tlM forest, they must and will conduct us to the higher en- 
joyments of knowledge ; they will act to us as pioneers 
to delights, which nothing but intelleotual purauits can 
communicate. 

With the learning taught in the ancient universiliea, 
this seminary has most felicitously adapted its instruotioti 
to the improvements and discoveries of modem times, and 
has embraced the benefits of both within its comptehen- 
si¥e arms. The exact scieooes are sedukntsly attended to, 
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sfl well as dassical literataie; Politiosl Economy and 

^itttoral Sdence, are held in merited estimation. And we 

may feel amtred, even if we embark in public life, that 

sooner or later, we will feel the importance and i^pieciate 

the yalue of our college acquisitions. When the pensioner, 

JoUd De Witt, who was in his ettiy life an Mithusiastic 

devotee of the Mathematics^ was tauntingly asitedr of 

what use iA^j were to him then, ss, in the active scenes 

in which he had been since engaged, he must have lost all 

his knowledge of diem ; his repiy contained a volame of 

wisdom. They have passed, said he, from my memory to 

my judgment When Hamilton was called on to preside 

over the finances of the United States^ he stood in the 

same position, and he felt relieved by availing himself) in 

his calculations, of the great science of Professor Kemp. 

Besides, these abstract investigations strengthen the gene* 

ral tone of the mind, teach habits o{ patient and detiberate 

inquiry, and coarniunieate the same v^or to the under- 

standiiq^, that severe exercise does to the body. 

I am well aware that there is a sect in this country, 

which extends its influence, more or less, into all the rami- 

fleations of society, that explodes all kinds of knowledge 

not founded on personal experience ; which inculcates that 

ignorance is the smmmum bomum; that the less one reads 

the more he thinks, and that the less he understands, the 

better he can act ; that education beyond the precincts of 

^aommon schools is allied to aristocracy, and incompatible 

with natural equality ; and that the youth who spring fh>m 

our colleges, and who enter into the liberal professioos, 

would be more serviceable to mankind, if they had been 

confined to those habits and acquisitions which distinguish 

the quacks, the empirics, and the charlatans of the com^ 
2 
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munity— with them, Giles Jacob, the pest of grammar 
and the bluiulerbius of law, is superior to Blaokstcme or 
Kent ; and the works of Buchanan or Thompson, to the 
lucubrations of the great medical men that adorn our 
country; — ^but, abore all things, that the true states- 
man ought to be like the genuine empiric, and rely exchi* 
sively up<m his own experience and observation for his 
chart and compass ; that he ought to be proferred if hia 
name is " nulla eagnicione reruMt nulla acientia omatut ;*' 
and that a liberal education will be a stumbling-block m 
the way of his progress, by diverting his attention firom 
the weighty concerns of the republic, to the pursuits of 
scientific investigation. For the honor of the country 
the advocates of these heresies are diminishing in number, 
and insignificant in influence ; and as our country advances 
in her career of light, they will be extinguished by the 
lustre of her radiated and reflected glory. The benefits of 
education have been gradually rising in human estimation, 
from those dark days when kings could not write their 
names, to the present time. There was a period when 
writing was confined exclusively to the clergy, and vrhan 
the man who could write his name was exempted from the 
punishment of death ; and the value attached to this ac- 
quisition is well illustrated in the Arabian tale, which ele- 
vates an unfortunate Prince enchanted into an ape, to the 
ofiiice of a Grand Vizier of an Asiatic Sultan, on account 
of his chirography. 

That knowledge is power — that education is the citadel 
of liberty— that national glory and prosperity ccmsiet in 
the cultivation of the sciences, in the elevation of the 
libend arts, in the extension of the powers of productive 
industry, are now eonndeied as admitted truths and ac» 
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knowledged axioms. Those vampyres of the mind who 
derive their aliment from human ignorance, are viewed in 
their true colors ; and as a refulgent light maintains the 
same splendor when it illumes a wider space, so does in- 
tellectual improvement, the fountain of national greatness, 
enlarge and extend itself, without being displaced ; and 
contrary to the general laws of nature, the wider it spreads 
the stronger it grows. 

The days of delight which sprung from our academic 
lives, and which may be considered as intercalations of 
felicity in our varied being of good and evil, have passed 
away never to return. But they have left us important 
duties to perform— duties of indispensable obligation and 
fertile widi momentous results. Let us, then, mandial our- 
selves, like a Macedonian phalanx, in favor of our schools 
of instruction, from the highest to the lowest. The smallest 
effort may produce good ; and, like the seed mentioned in 
Holy Writ, although the least of all seeds, may grow up 
among the greatest of herbs and become a tree, so that 
the birds of the air may lodge in its branches. 
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On the 5th of January, 1791, Gov. Gsorqb Clinton, 
in his Annual Message, thps first broaohes the subject of 
Internal Improvembnts by the State : 

'< Our frontier settlements, freed from i^prehensions of 
danger, are rapidly increasing and must soon yield exten- 
sive resources for profitable commerce ; this consideration ■ 
forcibly recommends the policy of continuing to facilitate 
the means of communication with them, as well to 
strengthen the bands of society as to prevent the produce 
of those fertile districts from being diverted to other 
markets." 

On the 5th of January, 1762, Gk>v. Clinton, in his An- 
nual Message for that year, thus refers to this subject : 

^' The Legislature, at their last meeting, impressed with 
the importance of imi»x>ving the means of communication, 
not only to the agriculture and commerce of the State, 
but ^ven to the influence of the laws, directed the Com- 
missioners of the Land Oflice to cause the ground between 
the Mohawk river and the Wood creek in the county of 
Herkimer, also between the Hudson river and the Wood 
creek, in the county of Washington, to be explored and 
surveyed, and estimates to be formed of the expense of 
joining those waters by canals. I now submit to you their 
report which ascertains the practicability of efiecting this 
object at a very moderate expense, and I trust that a mea* 
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sure so interesting to the community, will continue to com- 
mand the attention due to its importance, and especially, 
as the resources of the State will prove adequate to these 
and other usefiil improvements without the aid of taxes.'* 

On the 7th of January, 1794, Gov. Clintoik again recurs 
to this subject : 

" The northern and western companies of inland lock 
navigation, having, agreeably to law, produced authentic 
accounts of their expenditures, I have given the necessary 
certificate to entitle them to receive from the Treasury the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, as a free gift on the part of 
this State towards the prosecution of those interesting ob- 
jects. Allhough the care of improving and opening these 
navigations be committed to private companies, they will 
require, and no doubt from time to time receive, from the 
Legi^ature, every fostering aid and patronage commensu- 
rate to the great public advantages wbich must result from 
the improvement of the means of intercourse." 

Thus was foreshadowed ^by that sturdy old patriot, the 
first Governor of our State, and the man who, perhaps. 
more than any other, exerted the greatest influence upon 
her then future destiny, that system of improvements suc- 
cessfully carried out under the administration of his ilhis- 
trious nephew. 

It will be remembered that in 1789, that nephew, De 
Witt Clinton, was appointed the private Secretary of the 
Governor, and continued to hold that close and confiden- 
tial relation down to 1795, and during the period of the 
three annual meetings of the Legislature to whom the 
Messages were addressed, from which the foregoing ex- 
tracts are taken. That the thoughts of him who, in the 
language of an eloquent divine of our State, " was able 
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mi only to fix some improw of* his mind oft most of the 
iMCitatioBs vBder which we live, but also to grave the 
meiDorial of his being on the bosom of the eartH on Wluch 
we tread) and in lines, too, so bold and so indelible that 
they may, and probably will, continue legible to saccessive 
generations," thM his thoughts wwre early, and even 
then turned attentively upon this subject, there can be but 
little doubt 

Who can tell what visions of the future crowded upon 
the briHiant imagination of the youthful statesman, as his 
pen copied out the Messages referred to ? In one of his 
addresses during this period in 1794, De Witt Clinton 
thus speaks : 

" Great improvements must also take place which far 
surpass the momentum of power that a single nation can 
produce, but will with facility ]xt>oeed from their united 
strength* The hatt^ oi art will change the face of the 
universe. Mountains, deserts, and oceans will feel its 
mighty force. It will not then be debated whether hflls 
shall be prostrated, but whether tfie Alps and the Andes 
shall be levelled ; nor whether sterile fields shall be fertil- 
iied, but whether the deserts of Africa shall feel the power 
of cultivation; nor whether rivers ^ball be joined, but 
wliether the Caspian shall see the Mediterranean, and the 
waves of the Sacific lave the Atlantic." 

The act authorizing the c<NQustruction of the canals by 
the State was passed in 1817, and the work comnmieed 
on the 4th of July in that year. De Witt Clinton was 
fort elected Governor m 1817, and oa the 98th of January, 
1818, delivered his first Message, of which the following is 
an extract : 

"I eongratolale you upon the auqpieiouB commence* 
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Boent and wceMifiil prepress of the oentMip^ted waltr 
communicatioD between the great western and northern 
lake«, and the Atlantic ooean. Near sixty miles of the 
Western Canal have been oontraeted for, to be finished 
within the {^resent year ; and it is probaUe that the whde 
of the Nordiern Canal will be disposed (^ in the same 
manner befinre the ensuing spring. 

" Notwithstanding the unfavorable season, the inexpe- 
rience of the co9traotors, and the late commencement of 
operations, it is understood that the work to the extent of 
fifteen miles has already been done on the Western Canal. 
And it is confidently believed that the aggregate expense 
will be within the estimates of the commissioners. The 
^enhancement of the profits of agriculture, the excitement 
0[ manufacturing industry, the activity of internal trade, 
the benefits of luciitive traffic; the interchange of valu- 
able commodities — ^the coromeree ef fertile, remote, and 
wide-spread regions^ and the approximation of the most 
distant parts of the Union, by the facility and rapidity of 
commumcation that will result from the comj^etion of 
these stupendous works, wiU qpread the blessings of plenty 
and (^olence to an immeasurable extent The resouroes 
of the State are fuQy adequate without extraneous aid ; 
and when we oonsider that evmry portion' of the nation 
will feel the animating spirit and vivifying influences of 
these great works ; that they will receive the benediction 
of posterity and command the aj^obation of the civilized 
worid ; we are required to persevere by every dictate of 
interest, by every aentiment of honor, by every injunction 
of patriotism^ and by every consideration which ought to 
influence the councils and govern the conduct (^ a firee, 
high-minded, enlightened, and mggnammqiis people." 
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In bis MeflMgb of l&M, he ihm qi«ab of tMr oompk- 
tk»: 

<«In 191§ I had the pleasufe to omgratulats the L^- 
lature on the aospidoiu oommeneemeiit and Buocessftd 
prepress of the oontemfdated water commonoation be- 
tween the gi^eat weelern and northern lakei and the At- , 
lantic ocean, and I now have the pecohar gratiication to 
iMieitate you on tfieir completion. On the 26th of October 
kurt, the Western Canal was in a navigable state, and vesfl^^ 
passed from Lake Erie to the Atlantic ocean. In about 
eight years, artificial oommunications, near 488 miles in 
hn^;th, have been opened to the Hndson River from Lake 
C^amplain by the Northern Canal ; to Lake Ontario by the 
Oswego River and the Western Canal ; and to Lake Erie 
and the odier western lakes by the latter Canal — thos af- 
ftffding an extent of inland navigation unparalleled in the 
ezperiMce of mankind. The expense of these w<Mrks and 
of some auxiliary, connected, and incidental operations, 
mmounts to t9,190,878 80, exdusive of interest paid on 
loans." 

Thus the vision of 1794 was substantially realized. The 
Caspian had not seen the Mediterranean, nor had the 
waters of the Pacific flowed into the Atlantic ; but he 
had lived to see results equally important. The energies 
and resources of a single State,= chiefly directed by his own 
far-seeing policy, had united the waters of our inland seas 
with those of the Atlantic. The writer remembers well 
the celebration of that event, for it was then that he first 
saw Db Witt Clinton. He had just entered Union Col- 
lege at Schenectady, and in the fall of 1825, stood with his 
College companions u]ion the banks of the canal in that 
City, when Governor Clinton landed from the boat in which 
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be had paned in triumph firom Lake Erie. Aliinkm is 
made to this circumstance because it was at Schenectady, 
as the reader of the following journal will perceive^ that 
Mr. Clinton and his associate Commissioners in July, 
1810, set sail upon the dangerous Mohawk. 

The most casual observer cannot fail U> notice the 
mighty changes which the forty succeeding years have 
produced. The western wilderness has Uterally|budded and 
blossomed, and brought forth much fruit. The State of 
New York has taken her proud position at the head of 
the Confederacy, and counts her population by millions. 
Her gigantic Internal Improvements have realized the most 
sanguine anticipations of their early projectors, and while 
* they have proved sources of great wealth to us, have also 
furnished models for our sister States — and have diffiised 
their influence over vast r^ions, where in 1810 the wild 
beast made its lair, and the wandering savage found his 
borne and his grave. 

The traveler, as he now passes up the valley of the 
Mohawk with almost the lightning's speed, can hardly 
realize the slow and tedious joumeyings of our fathers. 

The following pages contain the interesting private 
Journal of Mr. Clinton in 1810. 
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Iw consequence of representations from the Western 
Inland and Lock Navigation Company, and from a great 
number of citizens of Albany, Schenectady, Utica, and 
other places interested in the internal trade of the State, 
Commissioners were appointed by the Legislature to ex- 
plore the country between the Lakes and the navigable 
waters of the Hudson, and to report upon the most eligible 
route for a water communication. It was suggested by 
those representations, as a point deserving of particidar 
attention, that the commerce of the country was diverted 
in a great degree to Canada. The very able report of 
Mr. Secretary Gallatin, and the excellent speech of Col. 
Porter, on the facilitation of the means of communication 
by canals and roads, had awakened the puUic attention 
and excited the public solicitude to that all-important ob- 
ject. The resolution of the Legislature appointing Com- 
missioners passed without (^position, the violence of 
party feelings having yielded 'to great consideFations of 
national policy ; and, as it folly explains the objects of the 
appointment, I shall give it at length : 

"State of New York: 

" In Senate, March 13, 1810. 
" Whereas, the agricultural and commercial interests of 
this State require, that the inland navigation from Hud- 
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son's river to Lake OnCario and Lake Erie be improved 
and comi^ted on a scale commensurate to the great ad- 
vantages derived frooi the accomplishment of that impor- 
tant object ; and whersas, it is doubtiiil whether the re- 
sources of the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company 
are equal to such improvements, Therefore 

*' Resohed, (if the Honorable the Assembly concur here- 
in). That Govemeur Morris, Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
De Witt Clinton, Simeon De Witt, William North, Thomas 
Eddy, and Peter B. Porter, be and they are hereby i4)pointed 
Commissionen for eaqploring the whole route, examining the 
present c<mdition of the said navigation, and oonsidmng 
what further improvements ought to be made therein ; 
that they be authorized to direct and procure such surveys 
as to them shall appear necessary and proper, in relaticm 
to the object, and liMtt they report thereon to the Legisla- 
ture at their next session, presenting a full view of the 
subjects referred to them, with their estimates and opinions 
thereon. 

'' And Whereas, numerous inhabitants of the counties of 
Oneida, Madison, and On<»iaga, have by their petitions 
represented, that by reason of the spring fieshets the On- 
<Nidaga Lake is usually raised so high, as to inundate laige 
tracts of land adjacent thereto, which are thereby rendered 
unfit for cmltivatioD, and Itighly injurious to the health of 
the ndghboring inhabitants, and that the said evils may 
be remedied by removing a bar and deepening the channel 
of the outlet of the said Lake, Therefore 

'' Resolved, (if the Honorable the Assembly concur here- 
in). That the Commissioners above-named be and they 
are hereby directed to examine the subject of the said pe- 
titions, and to report to the Legislatture their opinion as to 
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the practicaWlity* the expense, and the effects of removiBg 
the bar and deepening the channel at the outlet of the 
said Lake. 

" By order, 

"S. ViBSCHBR, Ckrk. 

''In Assembly, March 15, 1810. 
'' Resolved, That this House do concur with the Honor* 
able the Senate, in the preceding resolutions. 

"J. V. Inobn, CUrk" 

By the Supply Bill, #3,000 were appropriated to defray- 
ing the expenses of the Board of Commissioners. 

Messrs. Morris, P<Hter, Eddy, and myself, met in New 
York, and agreed to meet the other Commissioners at Al- 
bany, on the second of July, in order to proceed to the 
execution of the duties assigned to us. Mr. Eddy was 
appointed Secretary and Treasurer of the Board, and di- 
rected to inform the absent Commissioners of this arrange- 
ment We were anxious to avail ourselves of the pro- 
fessional knowledge of Mr. Lalrobe ; but this was strenu- 
ously opposed by Mr. Morris, and the Surveyor-General 
w^ authorized to employ such surveyor as he might think 
necessary. 

On the SOth of June, 1810, 1 left New York for Albany 
in the steamboat, in company with Mr. Eddy, his soUi and 
Mr. Osgood's son and nephew. A servant by the name 
of Thomas Smyth, whom I had engaged to atteod me, 
and to whom I paid a month's wages in advance^ disap- 
pointed me, and in waiting for him I had nearly lost my 
passage. The weather was wann, and the boat crowded. * 
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We arrived at Albany before daylight on Monday morning, 
and put up at Gregory's tavern. 

A meeting of the Commissioners was held according to 
appointment, at the Surveyor-General's office, and all were 
present except Col Porter, who did not arrive until even- 
ing. It appeared that Mr. De Witt had engaged Mr. 
Geddes to attend us as surveyor from Utica, Morris and 
Van Rensselaer agreed to make the jaunt by land ; the 
other Commissioners determined to proceed by water. 
Mr. Morris was to be accompanied by his wife, and Mr. 
Sharpless, a painter; and Mr. Van Rensselaer by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Patterson. General North was to take 
boat with us at Utica. 

We employed ourselves in laying up the necessary 
stores for our voyage, having previously drawn from the 
Treasury 91500, in favor of Mr. Eddy. A mattrass, 
blanket, and pillow, were purchased for each Commission- 
er ; but we unfortunately neglected to provide ourselves 
with marquees and camp-stools, the want of which we 
sensibly experienced. 

. On the 3d July, we set out in carriages for Schenectady, 
and put up at Powell's Hotel. We found that Mr. Eddy 
had neglected to give directions about providing boats, 
and that Mr. Walton, the undertaker, who is extensively 
engaged in transporting commodities and merchandize up 
and down the river, had notice of our wishes only yester- 
day. He was very busy in making the requisite prepara- 
tions. He had purchased a batteaux, and had hired another 
for our baggage. It being necessary to caulk and new 
paint the boats — ^to erect an awning for our protection 
against the rain and sun, and to prepare a new set of 
sail% we had no very sanguine hope of gratifying our earnest 
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de^re to depart in the morniiig, altfaongli weexierted every 
nenre to eflbet it 

Julf 4th. Ob consttltiBg with Mr. Walton about our de- 
partore, he informed us that this being a day of great fes- 
tivity, it wodd be almost impraetieable to drag the men 
away. We saw some of them, and found them willing to 
embark as soon as the boats were ready, and we therefore 
pressed the workmen with great assiduity. 

The true reascm for this anxiety, was the dullness of the 
place. Imagine yourself in a large country village, with* 
oat any particular acquaintance, and destitute of books, 
and you will appreciate our situation. Schenectadyi al- 
though dignified with the name of a city, is a place of little 
business. It has a Bank, a College^ and Court-house, and 
a considerable deal of trade is carried on through the Mo- 
hawk ; and all the roads which pass to the westward on 
the banks of that river necessarily go through this place. 
A great portion of the erowd that visit the Mineral Springs 
at BaUston and Saratoga also visit Schenectady. With 
an these advantages it does not appear pleasing, and we 
endeavored to fill up the gloomy interval between this 
time and our departure, by viewing the pageantry which 
generally attends this day. 

There were two celebrations, and two sets of orators — 
one by the city and one by the College. The feuds be- 
tween the bui^hers of Ozf(»rd and Cambridge, and the 
students of those Universities, appear to be acted over 
here. In the procession of the studtots, we saw a Wash- 
ingion Benevolent Soeietyj remarkable neither for num- 
bers nor respectability. The President was a Scotch- 
man, of the name of Murdoch, and certainly not a warm. 
Whig during the war. 
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Thii {rfaoe m known in kiilory as the aoeseof a tertiliia 
massacre. On the 9th of February, 1690, U was destrojued 
by a party of French and Indiana ftom Canada, and its 
inhabitants murdered. It then contained a church and 
forty-three houses. Those that eseaped would hare pecw 
isbed in a violent snow-storm, had they not providentiaUy 
met sleigfas from Albany, which of course returned imme- 
diately with them. This account has reached us by tr»* 
dition, and was given to us by Henry Glen, Esq., an old 
inhabitant. 

On receiving information that our batteaux were ready* 
we embarked at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Our boat 
was covered with a handsome awning and curtains, and 
well provided with seats. The Commissioners who em- 
barked in it, were De Witt, Eddy, Porter, and myself ; and 
the three young gentlemen before-mentioned also accom- 
panied us. The Captain's name was Thomas B. Clench, 
and we were provided with three men. Freeman, Van In* 
gen, and Van Slyck. In our consort, were the Captain, 
named Clark, three hands, three servants, and about a ton 
and a-half of baggage and provisions.. We called, ludi- 
crously at first, our vessel the Eddff, and the ba^aga* 
boat the Morris. What was jest became serious and 
when our batteaux were painted at Utica, these names 
were doubly inscribed on the sterns in legible charactera. 

A crowd of people attended us at our embarkation, who 
gave us three parting cheers. The wind was fair, and 
With our handsome awning, flag flying, and large sail, fol- 
lowed l^ another boat, we made no disreputable appear- 
ance. We discovered that our mast was too high, and 
our boat being without much ballast, we were not well 
calculated to encounter heavy and sudden gusts. These 
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bo^Ui are not iattobntly rafe for lake uaTigatioD, although 
Ih6y iinoque&tly vaBture. A boat wvai from this place to 
the Miaaoori in six weeks. The river was tmcommonlj 
low. Goods to the Taiaa of tSO^OOO were detained in 
WalKm's waDBbonaas* on acoonntof the difficulty of trans- 
portatton* After sailing m eoaple of miles, a bend of the 
liter iMTovght the wind in our faces. Our men. todc to 
their poles, and poshed us up against a rapid cunent with 
great dexterity, and great muscular exertion. The ap* 
proach of evening, and the necessity oi sending back to 
Schenectady for some things that were left, induced us to 
oome to, for the night, at Willard's lavein, on the south 
bank of the river, and three miles from the place of de- 
parture. 

This tavern is in the 8d ward of the city of Schenec* 
tady. In the election of 1809, the first after the esta- 
blishment of the county, a greai disproportion was disco- 
vered between the Senatorial and AssemUy votes, which 
could not be accounted for on fair princii^es. A greater 
number ef persons testified that they had voted for the 
Republican candidates, than there were ballolB in the box ; 
and there conU not be the least dodbt, but that Republi- 
eaa tickets had bean takm firom the box, and Federal 
coes substituted. This tavern was located as the scene 
0f the firaud. The boxes were kept here one n^fat, and, it 
is said, locked up in a bureau, left there ibr the express 
pmpose, as it is supposed. The tavern-keeper and some 
other accomplices, p erpetrated the ^atrocious deed. The 
present incumbent looks as if he were capable of any 
iniquity of the Idnd. 

The south road leads in front of the house. While 
here, we had an opportunity of seeing the pwaieious ef- 
3 
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fects of tbeie fisatiyals, in the crowdi of dnmksD, quairel^ 
8ome people, who passed by. Among other diflgosting 
scenes, we saw several young men riding Jehc^like to the 
tavern, in a high state of intoxication, and their leader 
swinging his hat, and shouting, ** Success to Federalism/' 
A simple fellow handed me m handbill containing the ar^ 
rangements for the processioUt and was progressing in his 
familiarities with the rest of the company, when he was 
called off by the landlord, who, in a stem voice, said 
"Come away, Diokup;" and poor Dickup, alias thick*- 
head, immediately obeyed. 

July bth. We rose with the sun, expecting to start at 
that time, but we were detained by our Captain, who had 
gone to Schenectady, until nine o'clock. The high wind 
then subsided, and it had rained considerably in the night. 
In the rear of the house, we ascended a high and perpen- 
dicttlar hill, from whence we had a delightful view of 
Schenectady, and the flat lands forming the valley of the 
Mohawk. 

The advertisements in the tavern indicated attention to 
manu&cturei. Two machines, for preparmg and carding 
wool and cotton, were announced as ready for operation. 

In the course of the day we passed three boats and a 
raft. The general run in going to Utica, and letuming 
to Schenectady, is nine days. . ' One of the boats was from 
Utica, and could carry ten tons. 

We had with us Wright's Map of the Mohawk, made 
from an actual survey at the expense of the Canal Com- 
pany. This map exhibited the distances, the names of 
places, the rapids, rifts, and currents, with great accuracy, 
and was nngolariy useful. 

Between fifteen and sixteen miles from Schenectadv, 
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we pasaed the first settleineiit made by Sir William John- 
eon* in this country. It is handsomely situated on the 
right bank of the river, and must have been selected by 
Urn on account of its vicinity to the Mohawk Castle. 
There is here, a handsome two-story brick house, which 
was recently owned by one Stanton. He had but two 
daughters, who were courted by a carpenter and mason. 
He withhekl his consent until they had erected this house, 
like Jacob, they undertook the service ; and the death of 
the okl man has placed them in the building made by their 
bands. ^ 

In dried mullen stalks we discovered young bees in a 
chrysalis state, deposited there by the okl ones, and used 
as a nest We also saw, on the banks of the river, the 
shell of the common fresh water muscle. 

About sixteen miles from Schenectady, we saw, on the 
left bank of the river, a curious specimen of Indian paint- 
ing. On an elevated rock was painted a canoe» with seven 

* warriors in it, to signify that they were proceeding on a 
-war expediti(». This was executed with red oohre, and 
has been there for upwards of half a oentury. 

We dined on board the boat, and, after a hard day's 
work, arrived at Cook's tavern, on the north side of the 
river, abeut 8 o'clock, p.m. The wind was violently 

. adverse, the rapids frequent and impetudus. The Morris 
.' atoid about a mOe behind^ which was no favorable indi- 
cation. 

Sir William Johnson had a son and two daughters by a 
German woman, with whom he cohabited. The son. Sir 
John, succeeded him in his title, and now resides in Canada. 
One of his daughters married Guy Johnson, the other Col. 
CUus, whose estates were confiscated. Sir William gave 
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each of his sons-in-law a mile square on the river, aiul 
built for them spacious and, in that time, magnificent stone 
houses, with suitable out-buMngs. Cook's tavern was 
called Guy Park, and belonged to Guy Johnson. The 
place was sold by the Conunissioners of Forfeitures, and 
is now owned by John V. Henry, Esq., of Albany, who 
rents it for 9500 a-year. The house is well kept. 

July eth. Started at 5 o'clock. About nineteen niles 
from Schenectady, passed the former seat of Sir William 
Johnson, on the north bank of the river. It is now used 
as a tavern. After he erected Johnson Hall, at Johns^ 
town, and resided there, this house was occupied by his 
son. It is a large, double, two-story stone bijdiding, with 
two stone <^ces, and other elegant appurtenances, hi 
those days it must have been considered a superb edifice. 

After breakfasting at a log house, occupied by Mrs. 
Loucks, we proceeded on our voyage, and passed the 
mouth of Scoharie creek, which discharges itself on the left 
bank, about twenty-two and a half miles from Schenec' 
tady. A fort was erected here by Gov. Hunter, the friend* 
and correspondent of Swift, and called Port Hunter, after 
him. On the west side 0f the creek, there is a beautiful 
flat country, on which was situated the castle, er chief 
village, of the once powerful tribe of the Mohawin. There 
is a convenient bridge over the creek at this place. 

We landed here at a fine spring, for a few moments ; and 
in imagination I was carried back to the time, when this 
country was occupied by roving barbarians and savage 
beasts, when every trace of civilization and refinement 
was excluded. ' The chief employment and supreme de- 
light of the savage was to slake his thirst at the spring, to 
gorge himself with flesh, and to plant the arrow io the 



hotom of his enemy. la oourse of time, he hit the powef 
of the man of Earope. He stnigi^ed against his arts and 
his arms, and after the li^>9e of two centuries, he is banished 
from the country which contains the bones of his fore- 
fiithers ; and the powerAd nation of the Mohawks, which 
fturnierly struck terror as far as the Mississippi, is now 
dwindled down into absdnte insignificance. 

On our way up we passed Canghnawaga Village, which 
is about twenty-nine miles from Schenectady, and contains 
a church. It is pleasantly situated on the north side of 

' the river. On the south side, opposite to one Docksted- 
.der's, a wooden {Htchfork was thrown at our batteaux, 
from an elevated bank. It' just passed over the boat, and 
if it had struck it, might have killed a man. As it passed 
blosa to one of the hands, they felt a proper indignation, 
and immediately stopped the batteaux. The ruffians^ who 
were making hay on the lowlands, scampered <^ and left 
their rakes and forks to the mercy of the enraged boatown, 
• who took their revenge in breaking them. 

We lodged this ni^^t at Dewandalaer's tavern, thir^'^, 
four miles from Scheneetady, in Palatine, on the n<Yth 
side of the river. This is a good'althoi^h a small log 

« house. yWe had four beds in one room, and although the 

. ' .xsotton ^eets, which are generally used' ui (he country, 
wvf not so agieeable as linen, yet we passed a oomfort- 

«' able night. Ahe landlord owns a farm of 600 acres, 180 
of which ye on the Mohawk flats. Aboot twenty years 
ago it cost him 87.50 an acre. He had but twenty sheep^ 
We saw peas, hemp, and flax, growing ia one firid on 
the lowlan<b. The flats must produce .exoellent hemp, 
but this profitable commodity is almost entirely ne^ected. 
The hard vrinter has proved nearly fotal to the wheat crop. 
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Lsnd on the bottoms can rarely be purcbased ; it m wortti 
•100 per acre. I This place formerly belonged to Major 
Fonda. His house was burnt by a party Indians and To- 
ries; daring the last war, who came from Canada, and swept 
the country as low down as IVipe's Hill. Near this place 
they were defeated by the militia. A short distance be* 
low De Wandalaer's, you pass a remarkable rock called the 
Nose. The mountains here are high, and are like the 
Highlands of the Hudson on a small scale. The river 
must have burst a passage for itself. The opening of the 
mountains exhibits sublime scenery. 

I saw at this house a pamphlet written by Cheetbam, 
entitled, '* The New Crisis, by an old Whig." This 
family are, it seems, connected with the Van Yechtens, of 
Albany, and the pamphlet was probably transmitted to be 
used as a powerful political engine. 
' lih /tify; We commenced our journey at 5 o'clock ; 
and in order to facilitate the passage of our batteaux over 
Kater's Rapid, which extends a mile from this place, and • 
which is among the worst in the river, we walked to the 
head of it. And here Mr. Eddy, who was complimented 
with the title of Commodore and the conduct of expeft- 
tion, disburthened his podiet of a towftl, which he had ne^- 
gently put into it at the tavern where we slept, with par- ^ 
ticular mjunctions to deliver it safely. This trifling inci* 
dent excited some merriment ; and we were happy to 
catch even at trifling incidents in order to beguile the 
time, which the slowness of our progress, the sameness of 
the scenery, and the warmth of the weather, began te 
make tedious. 

In order to furnish-as much amusement as possible, we put 
our books into a common stock, or rather into a trunk, and 



appointed one of dM young gentlemon keeper of the libraijr. 
The books, wkioh wero most extraordhiAiy, were a treatise 
on Magic, by Quitman (this I purchased at Albany), and 
m pamphlet on Rdi^on, by Mr. D. L. Dodge, a respeeta- 
Ue merchant in New York, with an answer by a Clergy- 
man* (these were furnished by Mr. Eddy). Qnitman's 
Treatise is « labored ai^ument against Magicians, and to 
Hsprove their existence. Dodge's work is principally 
levelled against war, breathes a fanatical spirit, and is 
completely refuted by the adversary's pamphlet. As a 
specimen of his reasoning, take the following :— 

'^ If a good man does not resist an assailant and sub- 
mits to be killed, he will go to heaven. Oa the contrary, 
if he kills the assailant, he may probaUy send a soul to 
hdl» which if spared, nuty be converted and saved to Ufe 
everlasting." 

Dodge's pamphlet, weak as it is, has given him a great 
aame among the Qudcers ; and, through their recommend- 
ation, he is now a trustee of the New York Free School. 

We were not, however, without other amusements. A 
one^iorse wagon, driven tandem, came up to Shephard's 
tavern in great style, and formed an admirable burlesque 
of the fops of our ci#es who sport in that style. 

Shephard's house is thirty-nine miles from Schenectady, 
on the north side of the river, and close to Canajoharie 
bridge, which passes over the Mohawk. It is a laige 
handsome bouse, dirty and unaooommodating, although 
much frequented. Here is a small village of two or three 
stores, two taverns, asheries for making pot and pearl 
ashes, and about eight houses. We relished our breakfast 
but very indifferently. The swarms of flies which assailed 
the food, were very disgusting ; and custards whioh were 
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hiought oil the table, mrf ^gpropof eAibilti the maifai of 
that msect as a substitnte for tlia gratiiig of awtmeg. 

At the distance ol forty-two and a-balf miles from 
Soheoectadj, passed Fort Plain on the south side and in 
Minden. It derives its name from a bloek-faouse wbioh 
was formerly ereoted tore. There is a ohurch near it, 
and it is mariied erroneously in Wright's map, Caaqo* 
harie. An oocurrence took place, near here, during the 
war, which excited much sensation among the supersti* 
tknis. A Tory, from Canada, was apprehended and exe- 
cuted as a q>y, in the army commanded by Gen. Jamea 
Clinton. His friends were gratified with his body for in- 
terment; and when the company were assembling in a 
cellar-kitchen, a laige blaok snake darted through the 
window, and ran under the coffin, and could not be found. 
This affair made a great noise, and the superstitious Gar- 
mans interpreted it as an omen favorable to the Whig 
cause, considering the black snake as a devil, anxious te 
receive his victim, and anticipating a delightful sacrifice. 
A mile above Fort Plain, we passed under the third bridge, 
the Schenectady one inelodedt and a m3e above this bridge 
we passed the Lowm* Palatine church, on the north side'* 
of the river. The Higher Palatine church is a few miles 
higher up. 

At half after <MQe, and forty-five miles from Schenec- 
tady, we passed a boat which left Utica yesterday, at 18 
o'clock ; and five miles further, we overtook and passed a 
Durham boat, with a bad of eight or ten tons, which left 
Schenectady on Tuesday for Utica. The Eddy can carry 
but three tons. We purchased a basket of eggs, at one 
shilling per dccen, and some fine butter, at fifleen cents per 
pound, also nine fishes taken by a spear, weighing firom one 



pfimi to OM ud vholf eaoh, emi eigbtam iniAes long, 
liMr four flhiUkigs altogether. We shot a fiae bittem^ and 
one of our men speared a large saapping-tturtle. The 
wiad became fair for a while; the air was cool the 
oouBtry pleasant, and our epicures were anticipatmg a 
fine dABoer on shore, when, to evinoe the failaoy of humasi 
wishes, lo! a black vapor, not laigov than a man's hand, 
iH^ared in the West, and in a short time magnified itaelf 
into a dark, portentous cloud, surcharged with electrical 
matter, and covering the western horizon. We were 
cempeUed to encounter the rain-storm by coming to, un* 
dor the bank, with our curtains down, and in this situa* 
tion we took our cold dinner and aiffed our hot wine. 
After the rain, which continued until three o'clock, the 
thermomeler stood at SK The thighs and fleshy parts of 
the turtle we caught, were filled with leeches. We pur^^ 
sued our voyage through a damp, disagreeable afternoon, 
and about evening arrived at Pardee's Tavern in Man- 
heim, on the west side of £ast Canada CreeL The town 
on the south side of the river is called Oppenheim. Par* 
dee's is fifty*one miles from Schenectady. He keeps a 
Store and excellent tavern, abo the Post-office. There ia 
a bridge over the Canada Creek near his house, and the 
Mohawk and Schenectady turnpike run close by it. Here 
we met Jaspar Hopper and his family going to the Ball- 
ston Springs. The house was crowded in the evening, 
by militia on their way from a regimental inspection. 
They conducted themselves with great decorum. Mr. 
Pardee says that the expense of land and water trans- 
portation is about equal, but the former is to be preferred 
on account of its superior safety and convenience, 
/ady M, Tue9dajf. We continued our voyage at six 
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o'clock, and arrived at the Little Falls at ten. It bad 
rained the whole night, and the morning was introdaced 
by the vocal mnsic of the woods. Thousands of biids of 
diflerent kinds had assembled in a grove near to Pardee's, 
which they made to ring with their songs. The black- 
biid and the robin appeared to be the principal perfimners 
in this great concert of nature. 

On our way, we were spcdsMi to by James Cochran and 
brother in a phaeton, and Francis A. Bloodgood and family 
in a coach, who informed us, that oar colleagues wcto 
waiting for us at Utica. We passed a loaded Durham 
boat in its descent from Utica, and fifty-six miles from 
Schenectady we passed the house of the gallant General 
Herkimer, who was mortally wounded at the battle of 
Oriskany, and who died here. His house is otk the south 
side, and was protected by pickets during the war. This 
brave man is honored in the memory and affections of his 
country. A county, a town, and a village, are called after 
him. He was of German descent, and the ground where 
he received the fatal wound, was covered with the dead 
and dying of his gallant countrymen. From his house to 
the Little Fallsv the water is deep and still. 

LITTLE FALLS. 

This village is built upon rocks of granite — contains 
about thirty or forty houses and stores, and a church, to- 
gether with mills. 

As you approach the falls, the river becomes narrow 
and deep, and you pass through immense rocks, princi- 
pally of granite, interspersed with limestone. In various 
places you observe profound excavations in the rocks. 



wotn bj the agitfttion of pebbles in the fissdreii and kt 
some places, the river is not more than twenty yards wide. 
As you approach the western extremity of the hiUs, you 
will find diem about half-a-mile from top to top, and at 
least, three hundred feet hij^. The rocks are composed 
of solid granite, and many of them are thirty or forty feeC 
thick, and the whole mountain extends, at least, half-a-miie 
from east to west You see them piled on each other, 
like Qssa on PeMon ; and in otiher places, huge fragmmts 
scattered about in diflbrent directions, indicating evidently 
a violent rupture of the waters ^ough this fdaoe, as if 
they had been formerly dammed up, and had f<MK^ a pa** 
sage through all intervening obstaoles. In all directions 
you behold great rocks exhibiting rotundities, pomts, and 
cavities, as if worn by the violence of the waves or pushed 
fr6m their former positions. 

The general ^)pe8ranoe of the Little Fails indicates the 
existence of a great lake above, connected vHth the Onei- 
da Lake, and as the waters burst a passage hme and re^ 
ceded, the flats above formed and composed several thon- 
ssond aqf es of the richest lands. Rome being the highest 
point on the Lake, the passage of the waters pn the east 
side leik it bare, and the Chieida Lake gradually receded 
on the west side, and formed the great marsh or suramin 
now composing the head waters of Wood Creek. The 
whole a{^arance of the country, frtxn the commence* 
ment of Wood Crtek to its termination in the Oneida 
Lake, demonstrates the truth of this hypothesis. The 
westerly and northwesterly winds drive the sand towards 
Wood Creek, and you can distincdy perceive the eon«. 
tinual alluvions increasing eastward by the accumulation 
of sand, and the formation of new ground. Near the 
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Lake 70a ofaferw sand witfioitt tteea— Ihra, to Che eael, a 
few soattering trees, aad as you progvess ia that liureotion, 
the woods thicken. In digg^g the canals in Wood Cieekl 
pine-trees have been found twelve feet deep. Tlie whole 
conntrj, from the oommencement to the termination of 
Wood Cieek, bears the indications of made ground. An 
ekt boatman> several years ago, toU Mr. De Witt, that he 
had been fifty years in that employ, and that the Oneida 
Lake had receded half-a^mile within his recdlectUm. 
William Culbraith, one of the first settlers at Rome, was 
•nested, in digging a well» by a large tree which he found 
si the depth of twelve feet* This great Lake— breaking 
down in the first place to the east, the place where its 
waters pressed the most, and then to the west, where its 
vseession was gradual — forms an object worthy of more 
inquiry than I had time or talent to aSbrd. The Little 
Falls are the Highlands in miniature ; and the Mohawk 
heie, ought to be considerod as the Hudson, forcing its 
way through the mightiest obstacles of nature. It being 
niny the whole day and night, after breakfasting, we con* 
tinued here until the next morning at four o'clocji, when 
we continued our voyage. 

The Mohawk and Schenectady turnpike passes through 
this place. It is in the town of Herkimer, and at the com- 
mencement of the locks, a line of division between 
the counties of Montgomery and Herkimer runs. The 
town of German Flatts is on the opposite side of the river, 
which is connected with this place by an excellent bridge. 

The proprietors of this place were originally Fin wd 
EUis, Englishmen, who made their fortunes in this State 
asui returned to their native country. Thelaod now belongs 
t0 thmr heirs. They seat a derk named Jfoha Porteus, a 
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Scotchman, who resided here and took care of their con* 
ceros. He kept a store and mills. He had a daughter 
who is married to Wm. Alexander, the principal trader of 
thii village. The lots are leased for ever at three dollars 
per annum, and are 60 by 120 feet. Alexander being the 
agent of the canal company, we had frequent interviews 
with him, and vrere not a little entertained with the bathos 
he attempted in his conversation. 

The tavern here is kept by one Carr, and is a good one. 
We saw here the New York Spectator^ and a federal pa- 
per called the American, printed in the village of Herli* 
mer, by J. and H. Prentiss. I had the pleasure of seeing 
my friend J. C. Ludlow, Esq., on a tour to Quebec, ao*. 
companied by Joshua Pell and Augustus Sacket. They 
left New York on Tuesday last in the steamboat, and came 
from Albany in die mail stage. The Inland Lock Navi* 
gation Comffany was incorporated in 1792, and has a 
capital of 9450,000, of which the State owns •92,000. 
They have five locks at the Little Falls, two at the Ger> 
man Flatts, and two at Rome, besides their wotIls in 
Wood Creek. 

All their improvements might now be done at less than 
half the original expense. General Schuyler, the original 
superintendent, was inexperienced. The locks at the Lit- 
tle Falls were originally built of wood, which rotting, 
stone was substituted ; and those at Rome were made of 
brick, which not standing the frost, were replaced also by 
stone. There is a fine stone quarry a mile and a half firom 
the Little Falh, of which the locks were made ; and they 
were first built of wood from ignorance that the country 
contained the stone. This quarry is no less curioua than 
valuable. The stones divide naturally as if done by tods. 
The wooden looks here put the Conpaay to a& ^ 
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expense of 50,000 dollars — 10,000 dollars a lock. An old 
church at the German Flatts was built of stone taken from 
that quarry, and yet this escaped the notice of the Com- 
p£my. The artificial bank of the canal was supported in 
the inside by a dry wall which cost 15,000 dollars. This 
is found worse than useless^ It served as a sieve to carry 
off the water and to injure the banks, and it has become 
necessary to remove it. The bridges of the canal are so 
low that we were obliged to take down our awning. 

In one year the income of the company was 16,000 
dollars. This, after all expenses, would have afforded a 
dividend of 5 per cent. There never has been but <me 
.dividend of 3} per cent. Alexander supposes that a mil- 
lion dollars worth of produce may pass down the canal 
annually, and as much up in goods. The toll is received 
at the Little Falls by Wm. Alexander, and at Rome by 
George Huntington. 

The following amount of tolls received at the Little 
Falls was furnished us by Mr. Alexander : — 



MKJVOf .... 

1804 • 


9,740 38 


1805, .... 


10,178 05 


1806, .... 


7,285 30 


1807, 


10,973 61 


1808, .... 


4,700 08 


1809, 


4,728 41 


1810, as yet, . 


4^18 83 



The rates of toll have been reduced since 1608, in order 
to meet the charges for .transportation by land. 
In April and May last there passed the falls, 151 boats. 
In June 91 " 
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T\?o boals passed through tiie loeka in oar pfeaenoe — 
one a Durham boat from Ithaca with potash, part of which 
caaie from Owego. This boat draws when full loaded, 
28 inches of water, and can carry 100 barrek of potash, 
or 240 of flour. It paid in lockage at Rome $16 50. 

MISCBIXANKOUS. 

The mountain which forms the south-western extremity 
of the Falls is very elevated and called Fall Hill. A turn- 
pike runs at its foot adjacent to the river. This mountain 
is the barometer of the Little Falls ; if covered with fog 
in the morning, it invariably denotes a rainy day. 

In entering from the east into the narrow part of the 
river at the Little Falls, we saw on the north side large 
holes dag, which we were told were made by money* 
seekers from Stone Arabia. 

We saw excellent window-glass made in a factory in 
Oneida, and japanned and plain tin-ware is made for 
wholesale and retail in this place. The rainy weather 
induced me to procure thicker stockings ; for a pair of 
coarse worsted I paid lis., and for two pair of cotton 
half stockings, 6s. 6d. each. 

9th July. — ^As before-mentioned we departed from the 
Little Falls at four o'clock, with an intention of reaching 
(Jtica, in which we suceeeded, after a laborious day's work, 
at ten o'clock at night. 

We met two empty boats going down to Schenectady, 
which had been to Utica with goods ; as the wind was 
favorable, they probably reached their place of destination 
this day. We breakfasted at the toll-keeper's at the Gor- 
man Flatts, 64 miles from Schenectady. 
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The caoal here is through the Flatts, a deiightfiil body 
of low lands, which look like the flate of Esopus, and vmn 
first settled by the Palatines. The canal is Ij mUe loii0 
24 feet wide, and 4 leet deep. The land tbrosgh which k 
is cut cost the company 120 dollars an acre. It is ftif 
nished with a guard lock to prevent too great a flux of 
water. The embankments afford a delightful walk and the 
expense c^ cutting the canal could not exceed that of a 
good turnpike. A lock heie cannot, with economy, be mow 
than 6,000 dollars. The lock was filled in five minutes 
for our boat to pass. The canal hwe oug^t to have been 
extended further to the east, in order to have avoided 
another dilSicult rapid, and this could have been done at a 
trifling expense. 

The village of German Flatts is a small place on the 
south side of the river and near the toll-house. The first 
Indian treaty, after the peace, was made at it. It contains 
a stone house which was picketted during the war and 
was called Fort Herkimer. The stone church was also 
used as a fort during that period, and the loop-holes for 
seeing through are still visible. 

A bridge crosses the river 65 miles from Schenectady, 
and leads to the village of Herkimer, a flourishing place. 
The river is narrow at this place, and the West Canada 
Creek from the north falls into it, on the east side of the 

bridge. 

We dined on the south side of the river about 71i milas 
from Schenectady, in the open air, at a saw and carding- 
mill owned by a Mr. Meyer; 74 miles from Schenectady 
we passed under a new bridge, and a mile further we saw 
the commencement of Cosby's manor. This may be con- 
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aldered the commencement of a new cmmtiy ; the hiib 
iftTBatfrom the river, the ImA grows better, the riyer 
narrows, and beach and sugar majde supply the place of 
wiUow bushes whieh cover the baoiks below. About 79 
odes on the south side, there was a tree 80 feet high with 
an umbrella top, and two-thirds of the elevation without 
branches. It is said to bo an vmiqite in this country, and 
to be visited by strangers who do not know what it is. 
Mr. De Witt and Col. Porter went out of the boat to ex- 
amine it ; the distance of its branches prevented them from 
detennining its kind, but they supposed it to be the Cu- 
oumber-tree, which is rarely seen on the east side of the 
Genesee river. 

WtM or Indian Hemp was in great plenty on the branches 
of the river, also a beautiful wiki flower, whose botani* 
cal name is Oscis, and of which there are six diflbrent 
kinds in the western country. 

There is also abundance of Mandrake or Wild-lemon, 
a delicious fruit as large as a Love-apple. Its leaves are 
large, and it is about a foot or eighteen inches high. It is 
a plant, not a shrub. 

Morris and Van Rensselaer having pre*occupied Baggs' 
tavern, where we intended to quarter, we put up at Bil- 
liager's tavern in Utica. 

UTICA. 

July lom.— -%e Board met, all present, and adjourned 
to meet at Rome on the 13th instant. 

Utica is a flourishing village on the south side of the 

Mohawk ; it arrogates to itself being the cajntal of the 

Western District Twenty-two yean ago there was but 

one house ; them are now Ihiee hundred, a Fieabyterian 

4 
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Chitfch, an £pifloo|^ a WdchPretbyteriaii, tndm Wdoh 
Baptist ; a Bank, being a branch of the Manhattan Com* 
pany, a Post Office, the office of die Clerk of the County, 
and the Clerk of the Supreme Court 3y the census now 
takingp it contains 1,650 inhabitants. Two nawspapen 
are printed here. 

The situation of the place is on low ground, a great 
part of which is natural meadow. It derives its impor* 
tance from its situation on the Mohawk, the Seneca turn- 
pike which oommunicates with the heart of the Western 
country, and the Mohawk and Schenectady turnpike* 
which leads lo Schenectady on the north side of the Mo>- 
hawk, independently of a good free road on the south side. 

Produce is carried by land from Utica to Albany for 88. 
per 100 lbs, ; by water to Schenectady, for 6s. When, 
the Canal Company reduced the UAt the wagoners re- 
duced their price, in order to support the competition. 
Country people owe merchants, and pay their debts by 
conveyances of this kind, and in times when their teams 
are not much wanted for other purposes. 

(Jtica bears every external indication of prosperity. 
Some of the houses are uncommonly elegant; the stores 
are numerous and well replenished with merchandise. 
The price of building lots is extravagantly high. Lots» 
correspondent to double lots in New York, sell here from 
four to eight hundred dollars. The Bleecker family own 
1200 acres in the village and its vicinity, and by at first 
refusing to sell, and by leasing out at extravagant ralei* 
they greatly injured the growth of the place. They seem 
now to have embraced a more liberal policy. They hava 
made a turnpike of two mife^ and a bridge over the Mo* 
hairk* to carry the traveU^g throm^ their estate ; and 
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they have opened streets for sale. They recently sold 
9} acres at auction, for 99,000. The land was divided 
into 35 lots, fifty by one hundred feet. Judge Coqier of 
this place bought, about ten yean ago^ 15 acres {<x tliSOO, 
which would now sefl for 920,000. 

The capital of the Manhattan Bank is 9100,000. The 
building is improperiy situated close by staUes, and is 
nmoh exposed to fire. In consequence of the trade with 
Canada, specie is continually accumulating here. It af- 
fords a great facility for the transmission of money to and 
from New York. A small fiank in Connecticut, named 
the Bridgeport Bank* of which Doctor Bronson is Presi- 
dent, discounts notes here throi:^ a private agent. Hav- 
ing made an arrangement with the Merchants' Bank of 
Ifew York, to take its notes, they became in good credit, 
and had an extensive circulation. As the Branch did not 
receive their notes in payment, they were constantly ac- 
<mmulating a balance against the institution. With a view 
to meet this evil, and to turn the tables on the adversary 
institution, the Branch now take the Bridgeport notes. I 
ibund that it is projected by the Disectors to increase the 
stock of the Bank to 9600,000 ; to distribute it in the vil- 
lage, and to maintain its dependence upon, and connection 
with, the Manhattan Company, in order to prevent it from 
becoming a foderal institution. 

The town of Whitestown contains, besides Uticay two 
oonsideraUe villages. West Hartford and Whttesborough. 
This district of country has twenty-two lawyers. 

I met here Bishop Moore, on a diocesan visitation to 
omifirm the members of his Church. Also, Col. Curtenius. 
Dined at Mr. Kip's, who lives in handsome style, and who 
received us with great hospitality. 
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Juhf llih. Morris and Van Rensselaer were to travel 
bj land as before ; here we met Gren. North and the Sur- 
veyor. We proceeded by land to Whitesborough, four 
miles from Utica, and there we divided^ some of the com- 
pany continuing to go by land and others taking to the 
boats. 

Two miles from Utica we visited a famous cheese- 
maken named Abraham Bradbury, an En^ish Quaker. 
He haa rented a farm of 168 acres, for #500 per annum. 
He keeps thirty-six cows, and makes upwards of 409 
cheeses a-year. Besides the cheese, the milk will support 
a great number of hogs. He is assisted by his wife and 
two sisters. His cheese is equal to the best Englidi 
cheese that is imported, and he vends it for Is. 3d. per 
pound. Notwithstanding his high rent, he dears upwards 
of #1000 a-year by his estaUishment 

On Sauquoit Creek, a mile from Whitesbcnrough, there it 
a large manufacturing establishment for q>inning cotton. 
The works go by water. It is owned by a Company, and 
is denominated the Oneida Manufacturing Society. The 
stock is said to be profitable, and to be forty per cent, 
above par. It employs forty hands, chiefly young gixis^ 
who have an unhealthy appearance. It is on Arkwright's 
plan, and contains 884 spindles on six frames. 

Whitesborough contains the Court-House, and is a 
handsome village. Several lawyers reside here on ac- 
count of the Court-House. The federal candidate for 
Governor has a handsome house. Ei^t miles firom Utict 
we passed Oriskany, where Herkimer's battle was fought 

We arrived at Rome for dinner, and put up at Isaao 
Lee'i houses vrtiich is a large double three-story frame 
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building, called the Hotel. He rents it and ten acres of 
land from Doininiek Lynch, for 9250 a-year. 

Rome is on the highest land between Lake Ontario and 
the Hudson, at Troy. It is 890 feet above the latter ; six- 
teen miles by land and twenty-one by water from Utica, 
and 106 miles by water from Schenectady. It is situated 
at the head of the Mohawk River and Wood Creek, that 
river running east and the Wood Creek west. You see . 
no hills or mountains in its vicinity ; a plain extends from 
it on all sides. It has a Court-House, a State Arsenal, a 
Presbyterian Church, and about seventy houses. Its ex« 
cellent portion on the Canal, which unites the Eastern 
and Western waters, and its natural communication with 
the rich counties on Black River, would render it a place 
of great importance, superior to Utica, if fair play had ^ 
been given to its advantages. But iu rising prosperity 
has been checked by the policy of its principal proprietor. 
When he first began to dispose of his lots, he asked what 
he called a fine of £30, and an annual rent of £7 10s., for 
each lot for ever. His subsequent conduct has been cor- 
respondent with this unfavorable indication, and has given 
Utica a start which Rome can never retrieve. 

Two lots, sixty-six by 200 feet, sell from 9200 to •250. 
Wild land in the vicinity sells from 910 to 912 50 per 
acre, and improved land for 925. A Company was in- 
c^nrporated the last session of the Legislature, for manu- 
facturing iron and glass, and half the stock is already filled 
up. The place has a Post Office and four lawyers. Rome 
being on a perfect level, we naturally ask from what has 
it derived its name ? Whece are its seven hills ? Has it 
been named out of compliment to Lynch, who is a RomiA 
CaAolic? 
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Rome was laid out into a town, after the Canal waa 
made or contemplated. It derives its prindpal advantages 
frcNQA thir communication. Indq)endent of the general rise 
it has given to Lynch's property, it has drained a large 
swamp for him near the village, which would otherwise 
have been useless ; and yet he demanded from the Cmnpa- 
ny, at first, 97,000, and at last, 95,000 for his land, through 
which the Canal was to pass. The appraisers gave him 
but tiominal damages-— one dollar. 

The Canal at Rome is 1| miles long; 82 feet wide at 
top^ and fipom 2l to B feet deep. The locks are 78 feet 
long and 13 wide ; 10 feet lift on the Mohawk, and 8 feet 
on Wood Creek. 

July 12tk. The Commissions^ had a meeting here ; aU 
present Adjourned to meet in Geneva. At this meeting 
the Senior Commissioner was for breaking down the 
mound of Lake Erie, and letting out the waters to follow 
the level of the country, so as to form a sloop navigation 
with the Hudson, and without any aid from any other 
water. 

The site of Fort Stanwix or F<»rt Schuyler is in this 
village. It contains about two acres, and is a regular 
fortification, with four bastions and a deep dilch. The 
position is important in protecting the passage between 
the lakes and the Mohawk river. It is now in ruins, and 
partly demolished by Lynch, its proprietor. Since the 
Revduti<Hiary War a Uock-house was erected here by the 
State, and is now demolished. About half a mile below 
the Fort, on the meadows, are the remains of an old fort, 
called Fort William ; and about a mile west of Rome, near 
where Wood Creek enters the Canal, there was a regular 
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fiMt, oaUtd Wtfti Newport Wood Creak fa hora so nar- 
row thai you can step over it 

Fort Stanwix is cdebraled in the UsUnry of Ae Revo- 
Islionary War, for a ;«giilar siege which it stood. And 
as this and the battle of Qriskany are talked of all over 
the country, and ate not embodied al large in history, I 
shall give an account of them, b^re they are lost in the 
memory of tradition. 

Ailer having dined on a salmon caught at Fish Creek, 
about ei^t miles from Rome, wed^arted in our boats on 
the descending waters of Wood Creek. And as we have 
BOW got rid of the Eastern waters, it may be prqwr to 
make some remarks on the Mc^wk Riyer. 

This river is about 190 mSes in length, from Rome to 
the Hudson* Its course is from west to east. The com- « 
mencement of its navigation is at Schei^ectady. It is in 
all places sufficiently wide for sloop navigation ; but the 
various shoals, currents, rifts, and rapids with which H 
aboiinds, and which are very perspicuously laid down on 
Wright's mapk render the navigation difficult even for bal- 
teaux. The Canal Company have endeavored, by dams 
and other expedients, to deepen the river and impn>ve 
the navigation, but they have only encountered unneces- 
sary e^iense ; the next freshet or rise of the river has ^ 
either swept away their erections or changed the current. 
Mr. Weston, the engineer, from a view of the multilarioas 
difficulties attendant on such operati<ms, proposed to make 
a canal fnmi Schoharie Creek to Schenectady, oa the 
south side of the river; he only ^red in not embracing 
the whole route of the Mohawk. The valley formed by 
that river is admirably calculated for a canal. The ex- 
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penae of diggiflgil will not exceed that of agood lQrB(iike. 
The river is good only as a fifteder. 

The young willows which line the banks of the river, 
and which are the first trees that spring up on aUuvioms, 
show the continual chaoge of ground. No land can be 
more fertile than the flats of this extensive valley. The 
settlements here were originally made by migrations from 
Holland and Germany. The grants under the Dutch 
Governor were from given points on the Mohawk, em- 
braoing all the land south or north, meaning thereby to 
include only the intarval land, and deeming the upland as 
nothing. Chief-Justice Yates said, that he recollected a 
witness to state in Court that he had travelled from Kia- 
derhook to Albany and found no land. 
' The Mohawk is barren of fish. It fcHinerly contained 
great plenty of trout-^t now has none. The laigest fish 
is the pike, which have been caught weighing fourteen 
pounds. Since the canal at Rome, chubb, a species of 
dace, have come into the Mohawk through Wood Creek, 
and are said to be plenty. A salmon and black bass have 
also been speared in this river, which came into it through 
the canal. It wouU not be a little singular if the Hudson 
sbouM be supplied with salmon through that phannel. 
The falls of the Cohoes oppose a great impediment to the 
passage of fish; but the Hudson is like the Mohawk, a 
very sterile river in that respect. 

We nm great numbers of bitterns, blackbirds, robins, 
and bank swallows, which perforate the banks of the river. 
Also, some wood-ducks, gulls, sheldrakes, bob-linklins^ 
king-l»rdS| crows, kildares, small snipe, woodpeckers, 
woodcock, wrens, yellow birds, phebes, bhie jays, high- 
holes, pigeons, thrushes, and larks. We ahto saw seveisd 



king-fifllierfi, whieh denote the presence of irii» We shot 
several bitterns* the same as found on the salt marsh. 
The only shril fish were the snapping turtle and muscle. 

We left Rome after dinner— five Commissioners, the sur- 
veyor, and a young gsntleman. Morris and Van Rensse- 
laer were to go by land and meet us at Geneva. 

We went this day as far as Gilbert's Tavern on the 
north side of the creek, six and a^half miles by water, and 
(bur and a-half miles by land, from Rome. 

We saw a bright red-bird about the size of a blue-binl. 
hs wings were tipped with Uack, and the bird uncom- 
nonly beautiful. It appeared to have no song, and no one 
present seemed to know its name. I saw but three be- 
sides in the whole course of my tour, one on the Ridge 
Road west of the Grenesee River. It is, therefore, a rara 



On the banks of the creek were plenty of boneset, the 
Canada sterub, said to be useful in medicine, and a greai 
variety of beautiful flowering plants. Wild gooseberry 
bushes, wikl currants, and wild hops were also to be seen. 
The gooseberries were not good ; the hops are said to be 
as good as the domestic ones. In the long weeds and 
thick underwood we were at first apprehensive of rattle- 
snakes, of which we were toM there are three kinds — the 
laige and the small, and the dark rattlesnake. But neithor 
here nor in any part of our tour did we see this venom- 
ous reptHe. The only animals we saw on this stream 
were the black squirrel and the hare, as it is called in 
Albany, a creature white in winter, of the rabbit kind, 
akhough nnich larger. 

About a mile fit»n the head of the creek we passed a 
ssnail stream, from the sonlh, called Blaek or Mud Creek. 
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AbovB Gilherf f the Conpany haw erected four wooden 
loeks, which are absolutely necessary, at a small expensef 
when compared with their stone lodu at the Little FaUs, 
which cost tMO. The Company have also shortened the 
distance on the whole route of the oieek about four miles, 
the whole distance being about 28 miles, by cutting canahi 
to meet the serpentine bend of the stream. It is susoepti* 
Ue of being shortened, so as to make only sixteen milee. 
The State reserved a thousand acres on the south side* 
from Gilbert's down to the Oneida Lake, to be applied to 
the improvement of the navigation. This land is ovemm 
by squatters. From some causes which cannot be satis* 
fiKStorily explained, unless connected with our missioiv 
the stock of this Company can now be bought fbr 9200 i 
share — the nominal value is 9250. 

We passed, on the north side of the creek, the appear* 
anee of an okl fortification, caHed Fort Bull The re* 
mains of an old dam, to impede the passage of a hostile 
fleet, and to assist the operations of the fort, were also to 
be seen. Although there is now a road on that side of the 
ereA, yet in those days there could have been no majreh** 
iBg by land with an army. The transportatiim of pro* 
visions must have been impracticable by land ; and, uu 
deed, the general appearance of the country exhibits a 
sunken morass or swamps oveigrown with timber and 
formed from the retreat of the lake. 

Gilbert's house is a decent comfortable house, consider* 
iag the little resort of travelers. The grounds around it 
are overflown by the creek, and the situation unhealthy. 
He had procured fresh salmon from Fi^ creek for us, at 
9d. a lb. We found it excellent. In the neighborhood of 
Gflbert's there is said to be good bog ore ; we saw speei* 



mmu lamiahed bjr a man who had oome to az{dore tba 
oooBtry for that piirpoBe. 

We rose early in the nM>niing, and break£uled at the 
Oak-Orchard, six miles firom GiUml's on the soath side of 
the river. The gromid was miry, and in stepping into the 
boat* my foot slipped, and I was partly immersed in the 
oreeL The c^>tain assbted me in getting out. The 
dampness of the weather, and the son being hardly risea, 
induced me, for greater preoantion, to change my elothes. 
This trifling incident was afterwards magnified by the pap 
pers into a serioas affair. 

Near Gilbert's, the Canada Creek comes in firom the 
north side, a mile west the Rocky or Black Creek, firom 
the south. At Oak-Orohard the first rapid commences; 
as the creek was extremely low, we requested the looka 
to be left open above, two or three hours before we 
started. This fiimished us with a flood of water, and ac- 
oeleratedour descent We found, however, that we went 
faster than the water, and had firequently to wait The 
oieek was almost the whole distanoe ehoked with logs, 
and crooked beyond beUef ; in some places after bending 
in the most serpentine direction for a mile, it wouU return 
just below the point of departure. From Wright's sur«- 
vey, the distance— 



From Oflberf s to th« mouth of th« creek, by the 
oldioate— is 21 24 

By the present route, as improved by the Csnal 
Company, 17 61 . 

On a straight line, which is practicable for a 
Canal, ........ S 44 

We stopped at Smith's, a German, who lives on the 
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south side of the creek, and about eight miles from the 
Oneida Lake. The creek is sandy, and very winding from 
this place, — ^the sand, accumulated at such a distance from 
the lake, demonstrates the truth of my theory respecting 
the formation of the ground from Rome to the lake. 
Smith is not forty years of age, and has been settled here 
fifteen years. He has six daughters, five of whom are 
married ; two sons, twenty-five grand-chiMren, and one 
great-grand-child, who almost all resade in his vicinity. 
The female part of his descendants were assembled to 
rake his hay ; their children were brought with them, and 
the whole exhibited a picture of rural manners and rude 
industry, not unpleasing. 

About six miles firom the lake we saw the remains of a 
batteaux, sunk by the British on their retreat from the 
siege of Fort Sumwix. 

Four miles from the lake we dined at one Babbits', on 
the north side of the creek. We found, on such occa- 
sions, our own provisions and liquors, and were only ffto* 
vided with house-room and fire for cooking. The family 
were obliging and simple. They had been forewarned of 
our i4)proach, and their attention was turned towards the 
contemplated canal. As they are the proprietors of the 
soil, which was purchased from General Hamilton, they 
were apprehensive that the canal would be diverted from 
them, and pass through Camden, and the okL lady said she 
would charge us nothing, if we straitened the creek and 
lowered the lake. The only potable water here is from 
the creek, which is very bad, and no other can be pro* 
cured, as the creek is on a level with the surrounding 
country. The family furnished us with tderable vinegar, 
made of maple juice. The old lady, on being interroga- 
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fed as to the reli^on she professed, said that she belonged 
to the church, but what church she could not tell. The 
oracle of the family vras a deformed, hump-backed young 
man, called John. On all occasions his opinions were as 
decisive as the responses of the sybil ; and he reminded 
us of the Arabian Night's Entertainment, which represents 
persons hump-backed as possessed of great shrewdness. 
John told us a story of Irish Peggy, a gu-1 whom he de* 
scribed as going down in a batteaux, so handsome and 
well-dressed that she attracted him and all the young men 
in the neighborhood, who visited the charming creature ; 
that on her return some weeks afterwards, she looked as 
ugly as she had been before beautiful, and was addicted 
to swearing and drunkenness ; that she had been indi^ 
rectly the cause of the death of three men ; that one of 
them, a negro, was drowned in a lock, who had gone to 
sleep on the deck of the boat, in order to accommodate 
her and her paramour; that another feD overboard, 
when she had retired with her gallant, and prevented by 
it assistance that might have saved him; and that the 
third one experienced a similar fate. The commodore 
did not fail to extract a moral from John's story, favorable 
to the cause of good morals ; and admonished him to be« 
ware of the lewd woman, "whose house is the way to hdl, 
going down to the chambers of death." 

A boat passed us at this house, which speared a salnxm 
with a boat-hook in passing under a bridge. The fine* 
quent passage of boats, and the shallowness of the wa- 
ters, terrify the salmon firom ascending in great numbers 
beyond this jdace. 

We passed James Dean's oU house on the right, about 
two mites firom the lake. He first went amoog the Qnei- 
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das as a sihrersmith, rending trinkets. He afterwards 
acted as an interpreter, and coaxed them out o( large 
tracts of land. He is now rich, a Jadge of Oneida coon- 
ty, has been a member of Assembly, and is a prominent 
Federalist. 

Fish Creek enters Wood Creek, a mile from the lake, 
on the north side. It is much larger and deeper, and 
derives its name from the excellent fish with which it 
abounds, up to the Falls, which are ten miles from its 
month. It is frequented by great numbers of salmon ; 
and we saw Indians with their spears at work after that 
fish, and met two canoes going on the same business, with 
their pine knots and apparatus ready for the attack. The 
Indians have reserved the land on each side of this creek, 
in order to secure themselves the benefit of fishing. 

The confluence of these streams makes a considerable 
river firom this place to the Oneida Lake, deep, wide, and 
gloomy, and resemblnig the fabled Avemus. You can 
see the track of its black and muddy waters a consider- 
able distance in the great basin into which it discharges. 

We arrived at Mrs. Jackson's tavern, at seven o'clock, 
near the mouth of Wood Creek, which enters Oneida 
Lidie from the north-east. To the west, the eye was lost 
in the expanse of waters, there being no limits to the hori* 
son. A western wind gently i^tated the surface of the 
waters. A number of canoes darting through the lake after 
fish in a dark night, with lighted flambeaux of pine knots 
fixed on elevated iron frames, made a very iHcturesque 
and pleasing ediibition. We walked on the beach, com- 
posed of the finest sand, like the shores of the ocean, 
nd covered with a few straggling trees. Here we met 
witii an Indian canoe,* filed with eels, nimofm and non^ 



Straus cat-fiih. la another place we saw Ifae native of 
the woods cooking his fish and eating his meal on the 
beach* We could not resist the temptaticm of the cold 
bath. On returning to the house, we found an excellent 
supper prepared ; the principal dish was salmon, dressed 
in various ways. 

The salmon come into this lake in May, and continue 
till winter. They are said to eat nothing. This is the 
season of thek excellence. They formerly sold for one . 
shilling a-pieee; now the current price is sixpence a 
pound. The salmon are annoyed by an insect called a 
tick, and run up into the cold spring brooks fox relief. 

Near this tavern there are to be seen the marks of an 
old fortification, covering about one-eighth of an acre^ and 
called the Royal Block-House. In this place, CoL Porter 
and the young gentlemen made a tent of the sails and set- 
ting pdes, and, with the aid of a fire and our mattrasses, 
had a good night's lodging. The other CommissicmerB 
dept in the house ; the window panes were out and the 
doors open. The resort of Indians and the sandy ground 
had drawn together a crowd of fleas, which, with the 
nmsquitoes, annoyed us beyond sufferance the whole 
night Some of Uie family sat up late ; the creakings of 
a orazy oU building and the noise of voices^ added to oar 
other annoyances, completely deprived us of rest The 
house was in other respects a comfortable one. The ioe^ 
which we used to correct the badness of the creek water, 
had a pleasant effect 

We found here a new qpecies of mnllen, with a while 
bosby top of flowers. Sometimes the top was yellow. 
The commoa muOen wlui abko. plenty. 

Mjfl^. Although the ^iAdion this Uke is gensrafljr 
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easteriy in the morning and westerly in the afternoon, yet 
we had no other resource than our oars. At the entrance 
of the Wood Creek, and about fifty rods from its mouth, 
we found a sand-bar forty rods wide. The shallowest 
part was two feet deep, and the channel between three 
and four feet wide. 

The Oneida Creek comes in on the south side of the 
lake. At its mouth it is about as large as Wood Creek, 
and as you ascend one-third larger. There are no bars 
at its mouth. The salmon go up as far as Btockbridge. 
This Creek, Wood Creek, and Canaseragas Creek, are 
the principal sources which supply the Oneida Lake« 
According to the general computation, this lake is thirty 
miles long ; but it does not exceed twenty miles in length, 
and from five to eight in breath. In winter it freeceSt 
and is passable in sleighs. 

The waters of the lake were saturated with small dark 
atoms, which render them unsalubrious, and when drank, 
operate emetically, and produce fever. This, in the 
language of the boatmen, is termed the lake bIo$$om. 
Whether it arises firom the farina of the chestnut, or any 
other trees that blossom about this time, the eggs of in- 
sects, or collections of animalcuhe, we could not deter- 
mine. We examined the water by a microscope, and 
could come to no conclusion. If I were to give aa 
opinion, it would be, that it is not an animal substance, 
but small atoms swept into the lake by the waters of Wood 
Creek, firom the vegetable putrefactions generated in the 
swamps and marshes through which that stream runs. 

Independently of several oollectioiis of sand and reedt, 
which can hardly be termed islands, and of an islet about 
the middle of the Idoe, which has a single tree, and looks 



at a distanoe Hka a ship wider sail, iheie are two islaads, 
about two miles from the outlet, half a mile from the 
south shore of the lake. They are within a short distaaoe 
from eaoh other. One island ocmtains fourteen acres, and 
the other, called Frenchman's Island, twenty-seven acres. 
A person can wade fcom one to the other ; and bears, in 
swimnung the lake, frequently stop here to rest. These 
islands belong to Uie State. 

One c^ the islands is caBed the Frenchman's Island, 
from a person of that nation, who took possession of it 
about fifteen years ago, with a beaatifiU wife. He resided 
there until the cdd weather caoae, and then fae wintered 
in Albany, Rome, or Rotterdam. He had a handsome 
collection of books, musical instruments, and all the ap» 
pondages of former qmlence and refinement. He was 
apparently discontented and depressed— cultivated a hand- 
some garden with his own hands, and sowed half-an-aore 
of wheat, which had a beautiful appearance. His wile 
bore him chiUren here, and altogether he had three. He 
became by practice a yery expert fowler, hunter, and 
angler, and was a haid*worker. He lived here sevM 
summers. He spent a winter at the Oneida Castle, and 
sent his clothes for washing sometimes to Albany. When 
be first came, he had a considerable sum of money, and, 
becoming poor, he sold some of his books for subsistence* 
and he bartered some valuable cmes to Major Dezeng for 
two cows. He was very proud and reserved — ^went at 
last bare-headed, and the general suspicion was, that 
jealousy was the cause of his seclunon. They visited 
their neighbor Stevens, at the outlet, twice a-year. We 
were told by Mrs. Stevens, that his name was Devity or 
Devitzy ; that bis oountrymwi in Albany made a sdisciip- 
6 
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tion» which enabled him to go to France, with bk famiiy; 
that she returned the visits of the family, and found them 
apparently hm)py ; and that in her opinion, the Fjrench* 
woman had no extraordinary pretenitona to beaaty. 

We stq^ped at a house at the north side of the lake, in 
the town of Bengal. The proprietor bought sixty-six acres 
from J. Munro, fcnr four dollars an acre. The family wer% 
eagerly engaged in the salmon filling, and they told us that 
they sometimes caught with the seine one hundred per day ; . 
that fifteen fill a laige barrel, for which they aA twelve 
dollars in salt They also infcnrmed us that shad recently 
came up the lake. The salmon firecpiently weighs twenty 
pounds. The black or Osw^o ba» is a fine fish, some* 
times weighing eight pounds, and is like our black fish, but 
harden 

As we approached Rotterdam, we saw a seine drawn at 
the mouth of a small cold brook, and six salmon caught at 
a haul. A kingfisher, as fairge as a hawk, was also flying 
about for prey. We amused ourselves on our voyage 
over the lake, by troUmg with a hook and bait of red cloth 
and white feathers, and caught several Oswego bass, yel« 
low perch, and pikes. 

We dined at Rotterdam, a decayed settlement of Geoige 
Sinba's, eleven miles firom the outlet, containing eight or 
ten houses, and exhibiting marks of a pfemature growth. 
There are mills on a small creek, and while at dinner, our 
men speared several fish in it*— among others, one eighteen 
inches long, spotted, the head like a cat-fish, and down- 
wards resemUing an eel, but like a dog«fish in shape. 
Some called it an eel-pout, and others a otrae. It appears 
to be a nondescript 

Sinba's agent, Mr. Dnndass, was absent at Salina. We 
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were well received by his ho08e-keeper» aad dined on 
chowder^ prepared by Gen. North. The thermometer here 
was at 75^. We were told that fleas infest afi new set-. 
tlements for the first two years, particularly in pine or 
sandy coontriefl^ and that we mi^ not expect to escape 
them. Our Commodore appeared <M and decayed, al- 
though there were two older men among the Commis* 
sioners. Supporting himself upon a stick, he attracted the 
commiseration of an oU man, seventy years of age, in the 
log-house this morning, who rose from his seat and said, 
''Old daddy, shall I hand you a chair?" We were happy 
to see our chief revive under the potent influence of port 
and chowder. 

After dinner we continued our voyage with an adverse 
wind. Am the evening shades prevailed, we were saluted 
with the melancholy notes of the loon. We passed three 
boats under sail going up the lake. 

This night we slept at Stevens's, at the outlet of the lake, 
nine miles by land and eleven by water from RoUerdam. 
Here commences Onondaga or Oneida river, the only out* 
let of the lake, about as large as the mouth of Wood Creek. 
The bars at the outlet are rocky, wide, difficult to remove, 
and so shallow that a horse can easily pass over them. 
There are two eel weirs here, in which many are caught. 
Stevens has lived in this place» which is in the town of 
Constantia, eighteen years ; has rented it for seventeen 
years, at #75 a-year. He has no neighbors within four 
miles on this side of the river. On the other side is the 
town of Cicero, in which there are several settlements. 
This is a clean house, in ^riiich we were as well accommo* 
dated as the situation of the country would admit 
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There is a small island at the mouth of the river, oon 
taining six acres, and belonging to the State, for sale. 

Several Onondaga Indians were here. Numerous boats, 
traversing the river at night for salmon, and illuminated 
with fine flambeaux, made a brilliant appearance. A 
curious fongus or excrescence of the pine, with thirty rings, 
denoting thirty years' growth, was shown here. It is used 
for bitters and is very scarce. Black raspberries grow w3d 
in great abundance. They composed, with fresh salmon, 
the principal part of our supper. 

Stevens's is twelve miles from Salina by land, and thirty- 
two by water. The salt used in the country is brought 
the latter way, and is purchased at the springs for 2s, or 
Is. 6d. per bushel. 

Land in Cicero or Cato, is worth from three to five dollars 
per acre. Stevens told us that they had no odier preacher 
than Mr. Shepherd, who lived over the river in Cicero ; 
that he formeriy resided in Groshen, and got three military 
lots as captain or major of artificers, although not legally 
entitled to them, — ^that Judge Thompson, a member of 
the Senate, and of Orange county, received one lot as a 
fee for his services in getting the law passed. 

Stevens's house is one quarter of a mile from the mouth 
of the lake. Deer come close up to it. We saw an adder 
and another snake sunning themselves on the ramparts of 
Fort Brewster, in the rear of the house. This was erect* 
ed in the French War, was a regular work, ditch and bas- 
tions, all covering about an acre. This must have been 
an important pass to defend, and would now be an excel* 
lent site for a town. It belongs to Chancellor Lansing, 
who asks fifteMi dollars an acre. 

On Sunday, about five weeks back firom this day, a ter- 
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rQ)i6 lofnado was felt at thui phce» about simdown. The 
wind was south-west and attended with rain. It had 
nearly unroofed the house, passed over CamiUus, the salt 
springs, was fek at Rome about nine o'clock, and pro* 
ceeded down the Mohawk. 

The following questions are -worthy of consideration, in 
reference to lowerii^ the outlet of tlw lake : — 

1. May it not lower or dndn off the waters of Wood 
Creek? 

2. May not the draining of the land render ihe country 
more unhealthy than at present ? 

July 15/A. Sunday. The surveyor being employed 
in taking the level €( the outfet, we did not get out until 
eleven o'clock. Our object was to reltch Three-River 
Point this day. The. dktanoe by land is seven, and by 
water, eigiitoen and threenfuarter miles. The whole 
length of the outlet is, then, nineteen miles. In width it 
varies from forty to one hundred yards. The banks are 
low, and covned on both sides with nut, oak, and maple, 
and beach trees, denoting' the richest land. 

Four miles from Stevens's, Comeroy Creek enters the 
river, on the south side. For a oonsideraUe distance be* 
low there is shallow water with a stony bottom, rapid cur* 
rent and rift, more diflfeult than the one at the outlet, 
making a fall of three*and*a*half bet 

On our way down, I saw several large flocks of ducks and 
two laige eagles. Cd. Porter shot one of them on the vring 
-*be was alive, and measured ei^t feet ftx>m the extremity 
of one wing to another. He was a bald eagle ; his talons 
vrere formidaUe ; head and tail white. At Three-River 
Point be beat off several dogs in a pitched battle. 

After having dined aboard, near one Viokery'ib iriioee. 
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hocse vnm iirett fiMed with Lyons' speeches, we prooeeded, 
and passed the grave of a drowned Frenchman, who <moe 
riipt a panther when in the attitnde of leaping at him, 
nine feet and eleven inches long. The head is now in 
Walton's store, at Schenectady. 

Before sondown we reached Three-River Point. This 
place derives its name from the confluence (rf* the Oneida 
and Seneca Rivers, and the river fimned by this junction, is 
then denominated Oswego River. It lies in Cicero, 
on the sooth side of the Oneida River, is part of a Gospel 
lot, and an excellent position for a town« AH the salt>boats 
from the Springs, and the boats from the Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes, rendezvous at this place ; and we fouQd the 
house, which is kept by one Magie, crowded with noisf 
dnudfien people, and tfie lamttord* wife, and son were in 
the same situation. The house being small and dirty, we 
took refuge in a room in which were two beds and a 
weaver^s loom, a beanfet and dressers for tea utensils, and 
fuiteitore, and there we had a very uncomfortable collation. 

Col. Porter erected his tent and made his fire on the hill> 
where he was comfortaUy accommodated with the young 
gentlemen. I reoonnoitered up stairs ; but in passing to the 
bed, I saw several dirty, villainous-looking fellows in their 
bunks, and ail placed in the same garret. I retreated from 
the disgustii^ scene, and left Gen. North, Mr. De Witt, 
and Mr. Geddes, in the undisputed possession of the AtHc 
beds. The Coomiodore and I took possession of the beds 
below ; but previous to this, we were assured by an ap> 
parently decent girl, that they were free from vermin, and 
that the beds above were well stored with them. Satisfied 
with this asniranee, we prepared ourselves for a comfort- 
able deep, after a fetiguing day. Bui no sooner were we 



l0d0Bd» than our BO0es ywtt aaraUed by a Choaaa&d vik 
kuaouB amdls, meeting our olfactory neires in all dhreo' 
tioBa, the moat potent exhalation arisiBg from boiled pork, 
which was left close to ou* heads. Our ears were invaded 
by a commin^ed noise^of drunken people in an adjacent 
room, of crickets in die hearth, of rats in the walls, of 
dogs under the beds^ by the whizzing of mnsquitoes about 
our headsi and the flying of bats about the room. The 
womMi in the house were continually pushing open the 
door, and paoing the room for {^tes, and kniyes^ and 
spoons ; and the dogs would afvail themselveB of such qp* 
portunities to come in under our beds. Under these cir« 
QOmstances sleep was impracticable ; and, after the family 
bad retired to rest, we heard our companions above rolling 
about restlesQ in their beds. This we set down to the 
credit of the bugs, and we hugged ourselves on our superior 
comforts. We were» however, soon driven up by the an- 
noyance of vermin. On lighting a candle and examining 
the beds, we found that we had been assailed by an army 
(rf* bed-bugs, aided by a bbdy of light infantry in the shape 
of fleas, and a regiment of musquito cavafary. I retreated 
from the disgusting scene and immediately dressed myself, 
and took refuge in a segar. 

Leaving the Commodore to his meditations, I went out 
on the Point The moon was in its full orb and blase of 
unclouded majesty. Here my feelings were not only re- 
lieved, but my mind was elevated by the scenery before 
me* The ground on which I stood was elevated ; below me 
flowed.the Oneida River, and on my left the Seneca poured 
its waters, and uniting together they formed a majestic 
stream. Flocks of white geese were sporting on the water 
— a number of boats lying moored to the ban]uH--a white 



tent eveeted on the rigbtt enlivened by a Uasiag fire — an 
Indian hut on the oppoaite bank, displaying the red man 
of the forest, and his family, preparing for the sports of the 
day — ^the bellowing of thousioids of frogs in the waters, and 
the roaring of bloodhounds, in puftuit of deer and foxes, 
added to the singularity of the scene. My mind became 
tranquilliaed, and I availed myself of a vacant mattrass in 
the tent, and enjoyed a oomfortaJMe sleep of two hours. 

The next day, Gen. North and myself found bed-bugs 
on our persons. As this is the most frequent and formi- 
dable enemy to sleep that we encountered, it may not be 
amiss to state, that a flannel riiirt is said to be a good 
protection against them, and that camphor, put under your 
pillow, is represented to be more efficacious. 

SaUna is thirteen miles by water from this place. In 
the neigfabc^ttg town of Camilhis, a quarry of j^psum has 
been discovered, of the grey kind, and said to be very 
good. A Company, called the Onondaga Gypsum Com- 
pany, has been established to work it. 

Jai2y la^. We left this disagffseable ]4aoe as soon as 
light wouU permit, and gave it the name of Bvo Bat, 
which it will probably kmg retain. 

Three^River Rapid commences about two miles from the 
Point Here we saw salt-boats below the rapid, which 
unloaded half their caigoes in order to get over it,— also 
rafts from the Cajruga Lake, which bad been, detained 
four wedcs, by the lowness of the water. The rafts in- 
tended to form a junction at Osw^^, and to proceed over 
Lake Ontario, and thence down the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec. It is supposed they will bring 990,000 at that 
place. The attempt is extremely hazardous. Below the 



nq^cb* theve was an encampmeat of Onondaga hdtians ; 
some of their canoes were composed of Elm BariL. 

Two or three miles farther we passed a rapid, called 
the Horse-Shoe Rapid. The Oswego River is abont 
twenty^four miles long. The fall firom Three-Riyer Point 
to Oswego, is about 112 feet. It contains a great many 
raiMds, which I shall specify. Considering that it is con* 
slituted by the Oneida and Seneca Rivers, which proceed 
icom the Oneida, the Onondaga, the Cayuga, the Seneca, 
theCanandaigua, the Oswego, and the Skeneatelas Lakes, it 
iasorprising that it is not larger. It is about the width of 
the Mohawk, and appears like that river reversed. The 
river soenery is delightibl. The large and luxuriant trees 
on its banks form an agreeable shade, and indicate great * 
fertility. 

After proceeding seven miles, we breakfasted at a fine 
cool bRKflL on the north side, and at the foot of Horse> 
Shoe Rapid. Our breakfast consisted of common bread> 
Oswego bread and biscuit, coflbe and tea, without milk, 
butter, perch, salmon, and Oswego bass ; fried pork, ham, 
boiled porii and Bol<^a sausages, old and new cheese, 
wood«dnck, teal and dipper. Some of these, luxuries as 
tbeymay i4)pear on paper, were procured by our guns and 
fishing tackle, on our descent We saw jienij of wiU 
dnoks, some wiM pigeons and partridges, some of wUoh 
we shot We were also suceessfol in trdling for fish. The 
crane, the fish-hawk, the king-fisher, and the baki-eagle, 
we saw, but no bitterns on the descending river. At this 
place we tasted the wild cucumber, the root o[ which is 
white and pleasant with a spicy, pleasant taste. Why it 
is called the cucumber is not easy to imagine, as there is 
no point of raaemblance. 
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in a smart shower we anived at the celebraied Falb oC 
Oswego, twelve miles from Three-River Poiiit, and twalva 
miles from Oswego. There is a canying place of a mile 
here, the upper and lower landing being that distanoe 
apart. At both landings there were about 15,000 bar- 
xels (rf'salt, containing five bushels each, and each bushel 
weighing fifty-six pounds. It is supposed that the same 
quantity has been sJready oarried down, making altogether 
80,000 barrels. The carriage at this place is one shitting 
fin* each barrel. Loaded boats cannot with safety descend 
the FaUs, but lij^t boats may, notwithstanding the deeoent 
is twelve feet, and the roaring of the troubled waves 
among great rocks is really terrific. PQots conduet tha 
* boats over for one ddlar each ; and beii^ perfectly ac- 
quainted with the Falls, no accidents are known to hap- 
pen, although the letst miss step would dash the vessels to 
atoms. The Falls are composed of high rocks, apparently 
granite. The ascent by boat is impracticable. 

On the south side of the river is Hannibal, in Onondaga, 
and on the north side, Fredericksburgh, in Oneida Coattty« 
The State has reserved forty aofes at the Falls, on the 
north side, which Joshua Forman has leased for eighteen 
years, and has erected a saw and grist-mill, by which he 
has blocked up the ancient carrying-flace, that dkl not 
eieeed one hundred yards. He is the proprietor of the 
adjacent land, on both sides of the river. There are a km 
houses at the carrying-i^ace, and an excellent quarry of 
free-stone, between the two landings. A little below the 
Upper FaUs, a ravine, the ancient bed of a creek, appeai% 
^ich falls in just below the Iiower. Here a canal might 
be easily out round the FaUs. 

We left our squadron above the Upper Falls; and hired 
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a boat to oondoel us to Osw^o, from the lower landing. 
The wind was advene, and the weather showery, but the 
descent was so favorable that we progressed with great 
rapidity. The river downwards is fnll of rapids, which I 
shall notice, and the banks precipitous and rocky. We 
dined at L. Van Volkenbiu^'s tavern, two miles on our 
way, and on the north side. This situation is very plea- 
sant ; two islands opposite the house. On our way we 
saw fragments of the rafb before-mentioned, at diflerent 
I^ces all along the river. 

A strong rapid, eight males from Oswego, is called by 
the boatmen Braddock's Rift, by a misnomer. It ou^t 
to be denominated Bradstreet's. At the foot of this rapid, 
there is an island of ten acres, called Bradstreet's island, 
where, our pilot told us,' he was defeated by the Indians, 
who attacked him from each side of the river. The island 
is in the center, and the river narrow. Here tradition is 
contradictory to histcnry. 

We passed a number of salt-boats. The commerce in 
salt is great between Osw^o and the Falls. As we ap- 
proached the former jdace the country bore marks of cul- 
tivation ; the banks became more elevated, the current in- 
creased in force, and the rapids in number. About seven 
miles from Oswego we encountered a rapid called Smooth 
Rock Ri^. Six and arhalf miles, the Devil's Horn ; ifat 
mOes, the ^x-lfile Bih ; then the Little Siftooth Rock 
Raqfnd, the Devira War|Mng Bars ; four miles, the Devil'a 
Hone Race; and one mile from Oswego, the Oswego Rift, 
a violent rapid, nearly as bad as the Oswego Falls, having 
a iall of at least five feet. 

We arrived at Oswego at seven p. m., and put up at a 
toleraUe tavern, kept by B. PancxB, called Colonel. He 
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was fleoMd in conunand in Shay's iosurreetioo, and for- 
merly kept an inn in Manlius-Square. He was onoe se- 
lected as foreman of the Grand Jury of Onondaga County. 
He appears to be a civil man of moderate intellect ; deter- 
mined, however, to be in opposition to government, he is 
now an ardent Federalist He gives two hundred dollars 
rent for an indifferent house. Another innkeeper gives 
three hundred for a house not much supericnr ; and this 
little place contains ahready three taverns. 

July 11 th. Oswego is a {dace celebrated in our colonial 
history as one of the great dep6ts of the fur trade. It 
was strenuously contended for by the French and Eng- 
lish, in their American wars. During the Revolutionary 
contest it was occupied by the British, who held it in de- 
fiance of the treaty of peace, until it was delivered up 
under Jay's treaty. As an important post, commanding 
the communication between the lakes and the waters that 
communicate with the Hudson, it must ever claim the 
attention of Giovemment 

It is situated on the south side of the Oswego River, 
near its entrace into Lake Qntario^ in latitude 4»' 37' 58", 
as ascertained by the Surv^qr-General, in 1707, with 
great exactness, when he laid out ar 4Qwn here. The 
State reserved No. 1, in the military township of Haqni- 
bal, as public property. The streets are laid out one iKUx- 
dred feet wide, and their- course is determined astronomi- 
cally, north-west and south-east, 2!^ 12', and northeast and 
southwest, 67« 48'. Those running parallel with the river 
aie denominated Firat, Second, Third, 6lc^ and the streets 
intersecting them are called after the signs of the Zodiac. 

The blocks are S06 feet long, and 800 feet wide. It is 
ecHitemplaled by the plan, to have a fish-market, and a 
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common market on the river. Ground is reserved for a 
public square of fourteen acres, for an Academy, a Prison, 
Court-house, and Cemetery. 

The houses are not built on this plan, and are huddled 
together in a confused manner. There are at present 
fourteen houses, six log-houses, six warehouses, and five 
stores, and five wharves, covered with barrels of salt, al 
which were four square-ri^ed vessels. A Post-office, 
Custom-house, three physicians ; no Church, or lawyer. 

The salt trade seems to be the chief business of this 
place. There was a brig on the stocks. There belong 
here eleven vessels, from eighty-two to fifteen tons, the 
whole tonnage amounting to 413. To Genesee River, one 
of twenty-two tons ; to Niagara, two— one of fifty, and one 
of eighty-five, making 135 tons ; to Oswegatchie, two, of 
fifty tons each ; to Kingston, in Upper Canada, eight, from 
ninety to twenty-eight tons ; and to York, two, of forty 
tons each, all engaged in the Lake trade. 

In 1807, 17,078 barrels of salt were shipped firom this 
l^ace. In 1806, upwards of 19,000, and 3,000 were not 
carried away for want of vessels. In 1809, 28,840 bar- 
rels were sent directly to Canada, and this year it will 
exceed 30,000. Salt now sells at Kingston, at $4 50 per 
barrel, and at Pittsbui^h at from 98 50 to 99. 

A barrel of salt at Oswego costs t2 50 in cash ; and 
at Salina 92, probably 91 50. By a law of the State 
salt cannot be sold by the State lessees for more than 62 
cents per bushel. 

The conveyance of a barrel of salt from Salina to the 
Upper Falls of Oswego is, in time of good water, two shil- 
fings — in low water, three shillings. The aame price is 
asked from the Lower Falb to Oswego. 
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The distance from Oswego to Niagara is 160 miles. 
It takes a fortnight to go up and return. The vessels 
carry from 170 to 44bO casks, and the conveyance of a 
cask costs fifty cents. The lake can be navigated six and 
a half months in the year. The wages of a common sai- 
lor are #20 per months If the inland navigation was 
perfected, salt could be conveyed to Albany for three 
shillings per bushel. Two-thirds of the salt that is ex- 
ported from Oswego, is consumed on the Ohio. 

Two men of the name of Alvord, in partnership, manu- 
facture 4,000 barrels of salt at Salina, annually, which 
have been sokl at Pittsburgh for 910 per barrel, until re- 
cently. The Collector says that the value of property ex- 
ported from Oswego in 1808, amounted to near •536,000. 
In the time of the embargo^ the value of property carried 
out of a district was known. None of this went directly to 
Canada. In 1807, it was 9167,000 more. Upper Canada 
is supplied with teas and East India goods through this 
place. The press of business is in spring and fall. In 
winter this is a place of no business, and all the stores 
are shut up. Now two of their merchants intend to 
carry on trade in the winter. There is no fur trade. 
The value of the carrying trade from Oswego Falls here, 
last year, amounted to $40,000. 

Sturgeon have been caught in the lake that weigh 100 
pounds. The Muscalunga, a very fine fish of the pick- 
erel kind, is sometimes got of 45 pounds weight. The 
white fish, a very delicious fish, is also had here in the 
fall. Salmon have been caught at Van VaUcenburgh's^ in 
the open part of the river, in every month of the year. 
They sometimes weigh 37 pounds. The boats firi^ten 
them away, and as they ^re v«ry shy, they aie not so na- 
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BMhwn m formeriy. la the sprii^ of thd year they are 
ia the best order. Big Sahnon Credi it their favorile 
hauat There are two kinds of hpss in the river— blaek, 
pr Oiwego bass, and roek bass. They diSer in skaipo^ 
The salfloon pass Oswego in April» in jpreat aumbers» imd 
aie oanght at that time. In September and October, when 
they retttm to the lake, they are again eaaght ; but at thi« 
season noae are to be prooured. 

In Oswego and Seneca Rivers, and I tfiink in Oneida 
River, ooosidesable oircular collections or piles of gravel 
are to be fount^ in the water near the shore, and some^ 
times on the margin of the water. Many are to be seen 
at very short distances, and they are evidently the work 
of some animal, exhibiting unifcxmity and design. As 
they appear the latter end of June, or beginning of 
July, yvb&a there are no freshets, and when the sdmoQ 
and bass ascend, it is supposed they an erected by fish. 
By some they are called boM^het^g, and by others they 
are imputed to lampr^ eeb. 

The river at Oswego is twelve chains wide. All the 
lake rivers have bars at their mouths. The bar in this 
river is ei^ and a half feet deep» the channel is about 
two rods wide, and the mouth g£ the bar is about 150 feet 
Where Uie river enters the lake its course is to be traced 
by the blackness of its waters. The lake water is green, 
transparent, and fit to drink. 

In walking on the banks of the lake, we should have 
thoc^t oursdves on the shores q( the Atlantic, were we 
not stepping on immense piles of granite and sohistic, whieh 
defend the land i^ainst the iiiroeds of the water. The 
eye is k)8t in the immenttty of the waten. Okitario ia as 
laifs as the CufivL It never fipeezea throogbottt. Ili 
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. longth varies from 190 to 180 roiieii, and ill breadth it 
about 60. It has been observed that the lake ditninisfaes ; 
and this is attributed hg some to the removal of the ob* 
structions, bars and rocks, at the outlet. We saw a brig 
from Kingston enter the port with a fine north-easterly 
wind. Here is a brig of the United States, mounting 10 
guns, and one thirty-two pounder, which was driven on 
the beach last winter by the ice. As soon as the British 
heard of the building of this vessel they immediately 
built a thirty gun brig, in order to have a soperiority oil 
tiielake. 

On the south-west side of the river, and on the banks 
of the lake, are the ruins of an old French fort, with 
ditches and bastions, and stone buikiings in ruin, wiucb 
were probably magaaines. The side bounded by the lake 
is level, and not ditched, so that unless it was defended 
here by wooden erections, it was only intended to protect 
against attacks from the land. This fort has covered four 
or five acres. There is a burgring-ground near, and a few 
head-stones. The only one inscribed has the following : — 
*' Roger Cor Bert, 1742." 

Quere. — ^May not there have been an ancient Indian 
fort, adjacent to the French fort? Appearances may 
warrant this surmise. 

The French had another fort to the south of this some 
distance, and not far from the lake. 

In the village, commencing at Parson's tavern, the seat 
of the contemplated Fish Market, and extending between 
three and four hundred yards up on the river, are to be ob« 
served the remains of old Dutch trading houses. The 
stone foundations yet remain even with the ground. Tha 
doors opened iasid^ and tfaera was another tier of hoiisea 
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« 
fat the imTt fararing an obkmg squaTO. The whole was 
intended as a safe depository for goods, and to keep off 
the Indians. 

Fort Oswego is on the north side of the lake. Its lati- 
fjttde, as astroBomioally determined, is 43^ 98' 5". It was 
erected by die Eiif;Iish» and abandoned as a garrison by 
the goyemsaent, abovt ten years ago^ and is now littte 
better than a heap of mins. Hie State haye reserred a 
mUe sqttaie» iaehiding the fort, for such works of defence 
as may be necessary. It is a regular fort, and has been 
strong. It had bastions, ditch, palisadoes, and bomb-proof 
OsHe. It covered, with all its appendi^ges, about ten 
acres, and the interi<Hr contained tln-ee. The barracks 
ars pnHed down or bnmt. The stone with which this 
work was erected was taken from the French forts and 
Dutch houses at Osw^o, where the Dutch had erected 
stone houses for trading, and from whence they were ex- 
pelled by the French. On one of the stones in the dry 
mason work of the fort, is ^ 1711," supposed to be taken 
from a Dutch house. Another stone, cut in two, from the 
half letters it probably had <« 17S7." On another is m* 
eoribed ^'St. Hyde— Clarke, Serjeant 8d Regt., 1742." 
On another, '^ Robert Button, 1742 ;" on another, '' 1741 ;" 
on another, " A. L. 1742 ;" another, « 1749.'* There are 
two stones reversed : on one is inscribed, ** Rosiol Thomas, 
the black Dane, 1742 ;'* and on the other, <" A. H. IliilipB, 
17^1." These inscriptions beh^ reversed, show that 
they were out before tfw stones were put in the walls. 

Near the fort, a large stone was dug, two feet under 
gitmnd, marked ** IRchdas Schuyler, Esq., 21 August,'' 
the year eflhced. This die collector, Joel Burt, Esq., 
has on tiie outside of his chimney back. 
6 
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Wkra the Indians are interred, tlwr gdM, ketllei^ and 
wampum are buried with tbem. An Indian grave was 
dug up on the banks of the lake a few days ago; the 
bones were in a high state of preservation. His wanqmm 
and kettle were found with himi but no gun. This inlei^ 
ment must have taken place seventy yean ago. 

Grind-stones are procured here» and answer very welL 
called Oswego grind-stones. I found a curious pumice 
stone on the lake shore, like a wasp's nest, and as if perfo* 
rated by that insect. 

The first house erected here since the evacuation by 
the British, was built by Mr. Joel Burt, of Orange county, 
who has been settled here seven years. He has six sons 
here, with families, and none have experienced any con* 
siderable sickness. He had not a sin^^e neighbor. He 
had to go forty miles to miU, and 100 for other provisions 
He has considerable land in this country, and intends (b 
augment by purchasing No. 6 in Hannibal, which runs 
back of the village, and which he believes can be pro* 
cured for six dollars per acre, from one Cunningham, in 
Orange. One (tf his sons is Cdlector and Post-masteri 
We saw in the post ofiBce, several CtrniUy ColuwbiAns^ 
and the Guardian^ of Upper Canada, printed at Nii^an^ 
by one Woolwich. 

The embaigo enriched the frontier settlements, and the 
impediments to a free intercourse with Canada became 
very unpopular. In this place there was a combination 
to resist the execution of the embargo laws. The Col* 
lector was menaced, and his life jeopardised ; and he is 
now harassed with suits for reibdng dearanoee for vea- 
sels to go to Sackett's Harbor, with potash, dec. 

The ovmer of a whar^ of the name of Wenlworth, asu 
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nounces to the pablic that he shall charge no wharfage 
for vessels that load at his wharf, but that others coining 
to it must pay — ^the one nearest the wharf fifty cents per 
day; the one next, twenty-five; the third, twelve and 
one-half, and the fourth, six and one-fourth. One hour to 
be considered a day. 

At this place we saw a Yankee, whom we had before 
seen at Three-River Point, exploring the country for land. 
He journeyed on foot, appeared to be acute, and was not 
a little forward. He expressed an anxiety to travel with 
us, and said he had bargained for No. 6 Camillus, at 
three dollars per acre. He was particularly anxious about 
the title. His whole behavior was characteristic, and 
he no doubt intended to squat on the first choice land he 
could select, belonging to Uie State. As a contrast to the 
Yankee, we saw a Frenchman, his wife, and children, and 
' another Frenchman on his voyage from Niagara to Mon- 
treal, in a small boat, twice the size of a common canoe. 
He was a mason and cooper, and on the look out for 
better times. He had been three and a half days on his 
way here. His blankets were sails ; two of his three boys 
rowed ; he coasted along the lake. He had four chairs, a 
kettle, pans, Slc^ three or four barrels, two dogs, a fishing 
spear, and iron frame for pine lights, a crab net, fishing 
lines and gun. With these acconunodations he provided 
for his large family — ^the whole exhibiting poverty, filth, and 
happiness. With his blankets and sails, he had, in conse- 
quence of high winds, encamped here for a day or two. 

At Parson's house there was a girl making straw hats. 
She could make one worth ux dollars in nine days. In 
various places people make their own hats of coarse 
straw. 
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We were informed here that five hundred American 
wood-cutters had gone over to Canada to cut wood, and 
that after they had completed their operations, their tim- 
ber and staves were seized by two persons to whom the 
King's right had been sold by the Government. A re- 
servation of all pines for the use of the King is contained 
in his patents or grants. The general opinion was that 
the King was entitled to none, except such as were marked 
" G. R." by his surveyor. 

Mr. Kibbie, a salt merchant, informed us that salt 
works were erected on the Great Kenhaway, seventy 
miles from Pittsburgh, which would undersell us at that 
place, for seven dollars per barrel. On subsequent in- 
. quiry, we had reason to suppose that this was a false alarm, 
raised for speculating purposes ; that the Kenhaway navi- 
gation is almost impracticable ; and that the water is of a 
very inferior quality, and the salt works, if any, on a very 
limited scale. 

The Surveyor-General injured one of the bones of his 
arm in a fall ; and this very unpleasant accident, which we 
were fearful would deprive us of the benefit and pleasure 
of his company, at first threw us into a gloom. But in the 
course of the day he was greatly relieved by medical aid, 
particularly by the application of opodeldoc. Our Sur- 
veyor is fond of poetry and botany^ and in other respects 
a man well-informed, considering his opportunities; of 
considerable sagacity, well-behaved, and a very clever 
fellow. The commodore's son was unfortunately deaf 
from his infancy. He has read a great deal ; his memory 
is tenacious, his tnind not discriminating, and his temper 
bad. There is no other way of communicating with him 
but by signs or writing. 
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Jvly 18t&. We left Oiwegp in the momingy and in 
order to facib'tate the passage of the boat over the worst 
, rapidsy we walked on the south side of the river five miles, 
to Pease's Tavern, where we took a collation. During 
the walk, Mr. Greddes showed us the place of the canal 
and locks, as proposed by him. We dined, and put up 
for the night at Van Valkenburgh's Tavern. About four 
miles from this tavern north, there is a new beaver dam, 
inhabited by beavers. I regret that we had not heard of 
this in time, as I should have undoubtedly visited this sin- 
gular building. There is also an excellent trout stream 
near this house. 

This must have been the night of the great frost, which 
destroyed so much com in the western country. We 
rose at three o'clock, and found it cold, although we 
walked three miles to the Upper Falls. The Commodore 
had a quarrel with the landlord, who wanted to extort 
four shillings too much for carrying our baggage to the 
Upper Falls. The landlord was appointed a Justice last 
winter, and says he does not thank the Council for it ; be- 
cause he says he is a Republican. He pertinaciously in- 
sisted on his charge, and said, '' What odds does it make 
to you — ^the State pays for it !" 

We embarked, aiter this important dispute was accom- 
modated, in our own boats, at five o'clock, and breakfasted 
after going two miles, at the widow Van Waggoner's, on 
the north side. On the south side, and half-a-mile from 
the Upper Falls, there is a fine lake for fishing, two miles 
long and one broad, called Fish Lake. 

During our absence there was a ball at the Upper Falls, 
and one of the boatmen broke it up by cutting off a dog's 
tail, and letting the animal loose among the young womw, 
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whose clothes it besmeared with blood. This exhibits a 
picture of barbarous manners that would hardly be prac- 
tised at Kamschatka. 

When we arrived at the foot of Three-River Rift, we 
got out on the south side, and walked to the head of the 
rapid* We passed in our walk an Indian encampment, 
of four families. There was a babe naked in a blanket ; 
another fastened to a board ; and an Indian boy of some 
size destitute of clothes. Between two divisions of the 
dwelling, and in the center, there was a fire to accommo- 
date each department, if it may be so called. Venison and 
fish of dififerent kinds were hung for drying or roasting. 
Indian gurls werelnaking wampum, and the men actively 
employed on the river spearing fish. 

We arrived at Three-River Point at three o'clock, and 
found all the family sober. Most of them were sick with 
the dysentery, although the house was comparatively clean 
and decent. The Captain says that he has seen Ann, the 
girl of the house, drink three glasses of whisky, succes- 
sively, although the commodore was so much pleased 
with her that he gave her a dollar. We had a hearty 
laugh at our Federal friends, when we understood that 
Magie is a violent Federalist, and probably will soon esta- 
blish a Washington Benevolent Society. 

The commodore insisted upon chowder for dinner. 
This detention, and the consequent dilution of port, in a 
very hot afternoon, detained us till five o'clock, and ex- 
posed us to great danger in traversing the waters of the 
3eneca at night. 

There is a rapid near the confluence, called Ganseris 
Rift ; beyond this the Hvet is deep and black, apparently 
without a current until y6u arrive at Jack's Rift. The 
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bafikt are low and covered with wood. This river it 
nearly as wide ae the MohawL Oa the approach of 
night it has a very unpleasant smell, and fever seems u> * 
hover over yon. It looks like the Valley of the Shieuiow 
of Death, to borrow an idea from Gen. North. There is 
no house until you piogiess sevra mUes, to the cold spring 
on the right bank, where there is a log dwelling, and a 
cooper's shop for supplying Salina with salt banrds. A 
mile farther, the outlet of the Onondaga Lake falls into 
the river, on the left side. It is said there are muscles 
here as large as clams. 

At eleven o'clock at night we arrived at Dr. Jonas C. 
Baldwin's, who has erected a dam across the river, eut a 
canal round the rift, and made two locks at this place. It 
is distant twelve miles from Three-River Point by water, 
and four by land. We were detained for a considerable 
time, before we could find our way into the mouth of the 
canal. The Doctor has laid out his village on Lot 85 
Lysander, and called it Columbia. It is distant thirteen 
ndles from Onondaga Court-house. There is a grist-mill 
and a saw-mill at this place. 

Geddes had left us in the course of the day, and had 
walked home across the country. In his way he stopped 
here, and gave the Doctor notice of our approach, and 
« luckily found his wife there on a visit. The family had 
sat up for us, but being tired out, had gone to bed, except 
a daughter, who had gone to a neighboring house which 
exhibited lights. We knocked the Doctor up, but the 
Commodore and one of the young gentlemen had gone to 
the bouse which was lighted, and being apprised of their 
mistake, returned over the bridge conducted by Miss 
Baldwin and her friend, uid as the night was dark> they 



were acoompenied by UgM0- Their a ppea i iiee at a die* 
tanoe wae Vke that of mortals who had gone aitrayi re- 
^toming into the right road guided by gemi. Oar recep- 
tioa here waa very friendly. The hands of the Morrii 
had refused to proceed from the oold spring, until Capt 
Clark agreed to give them an extraordinary oompensadon. 
It appears that we had mollified ours, by giving them four 
dollars as footings, being a ooUecticm made by these who 
had never before passed the Oneida Lake and Oswego 
Falhu On the Doctor's ehimney we saw esecellent 8toae> 
brought from the head of Seneca Lake, which is deemed 
so handsome and valuable for chimney-pieces that a long 
piece has soU here for two dollars. 

July SOtft. The day being showery, we spent this day 
and night here. During an interval of fair weather, tiia 
Surveyor took the level of this part of the rift, and found 
the descent at the locks dght and arhalf feet. The widdi 
of the river at the dam is about twenty-three rods, and 
befow the dam a toll-bridge is nearly completed over the 
river. The length of the canal is 100 rods, the width 
twenty feet, and its depth six feet. There are two looks ; 
the left one is six and a-half feet; the other, three and 
a>half feet The length of the upper look is eighty feet, 
and iu breadth twelve and a-half. The length of the 
lower lock is eighty-five feet, and its breadth thirteen.^ 
The rapid, where the canal is located, is called MoNany's 
Rift, but it composes part c^ Jack's Rift What renden 
it peculiarly bad is the rocky bottom, which defies the 
setting-pole. Jack's Rift extends ten miles above Cobun* 
faia, and is very shallow and bad at the upper end. The 
canal and dam have been erected under a law of the 
State. 
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Id November, 18M^ there pmnoi through the oanal M 
vesselfl ; in December, 15 ; in April, 1810, 51 ; in May, 
1810, 78 ; in June, 1810, 60. Seyeral yesads pass awr the • 
dam in seaeont when the water is liigh. The proprietor 
says that the whole establishmiint cost %ivm or •18,000. 
The looks and canal probaUy did not exoead 08^000. 

The saw^^null in this place is owned by Buir, the oele- 
heated bridge builder, who haa a house here, and is ooa- 
eernedin the estaUishment It is intended to have 38 
saws. The toBs received here amoanted~ 

la April last, to . . . $115 48 

In May " . . . . 167 91 

In June « . l4l 40 



Total, $424 80 

The Doctor keqps a small store. Several firames of 
hoBsea are rising. Lots of half an acre each have beea 
sold fipom 850 to 8150. He lives in two or three log 
houses cooaected t€gether,.with monstrooa chimneys, and 
two beda in a room. 

The river was never so low ; the apron of the dam 
does not appear to be calcolaled to promote the passage 
of fish« No. 7 CamiUus, is on the <^po6ite side of the 
river, and belongs to the Company. A fine pit of potter's 
clay is at this place. We saw a plant called Indian straw* 
benries, headed like the strawlmrry, and not good to eat 
. It lodes like the flower called Priaoe's Feather. 

The Maokness of the Onaida lake, and the insalubrious 
quality of its watany aieowing to ita beingfed by streams 
origjnaling in swamps. The other lake«, which are pose 
aad transparant, are applied by rivers which rise on hilfau 
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Dr* Baldwin is of opbion tbai the Uossom of the Qntida 
lake arises from wood. 

/ttfy 21s£.— Breakfasted at Columbia this day, and de-i 
parted at nerea o'clock. The family would reoeiye no com* 
pensation, and behaved with great hospitality. The Doo* 
tor sent on board of our boat a saddle of fine lamb. CoL 
Porter left as a present with the young lady the " Domini- 
can," « novel in two vdumes, and the Commodore slif^Md 
into the hand of a little girl a bank bill. While here we 
amused ourselves in having a cockade made, and put in 
the commodore's hat, but as soon as he discovered it he 
pulled it out as a forbidden badge. The hands on board 
of the Morris evinced a mutinous spirit yesterday, and 
threatened to leave us, complaining that they were pushed 
too hard. On being treated with proper spirit, they took 
wisdom for their counselor, and behaved well to-day. 

The river maintained the same gloomy, dark appear- 
ance, with low sunken sides, as we progressed. The peo» 
(de were now taking in their wheat harvest, which was 
abundant. We saw a beautiful flower called an Indian 
Pink. We passed No. 8 Camillus, on the south ttde, be- 
longing to me, about seven miles fircxn Columbia. It cor- 
ners just below a bridge intended to be built, and a ferry* 
Its situation on the river is low, and is what is called a 
narrow lot : that is, the narrowest part is on the river. 
Land on the opposite side, has sold for $5 an acre. 

We stopped m No. 85 Camillus, where there is a settle- 
ment made by one Simpson, and an Indian orchard of 40 
oM apple trees. On the right side, for a great distance, 
there are extensive groves of pine trees. We met a Dr. 
Adams crossing the river in a canoe, with his aaddte-bags 
under his am, and clothed in a dait honae-spm g^wn, to 



visit a patient. He describes the country as healthy, al- 
though he states that Baldwin's dam has raised the river 
six inches, at the distance above of eight miles. Mr. 
Geddes says that he saw a trout killed which had in its 
belly two field mice and a ground squirrel. Black is the 
color of squirrels in the western country ; you see few 
gray ones. 

We dined in the woods, ten miles firom Columbia, on the 
north side, and at the head of Cross Lake. Visiting an adja- 
cent house, and seeing three lusty women at the wash-tub, 
none of whom was older than forty, we thought we would 
involve the commodore in a scrape, through the medium of 
his curiosity, and told him there was a woman at the house 
100 years old, with gray eyebrows, and that her faculties 
were remarkably good. He immediately left the boat in 
a great hurry, and paced with uncommon rapidity through 
a hot sun, to the house, and inquired with great earnest- 
ness for a sight of the old woman. Instead of meeting 
the fate of Orpheus, he was received with laughter, and 
returned completely hoaxed. 

Cross Lake is five miles long, and one broad ; in some 
places it is very deep, and in others contains large reeds 
and high grass. It abounds with ducks, and is formed by 
the passing of the Seneca river through a lai^ swamp. 
We quartered at Wordworth's, a small log house, fourteen 
miles from Columbia, on the right side of the river, which 
is here twenty-four rods wide from Cross Lake, and near 
fifty feet deep. The insalubrious appearance of the coun- 
try, and the heavy fogs on the river, added to the sickness 
of Captain Clark of the Morris, frightened me from taking 
a matrass with Col. Porter in his tent, although I knew 
that ftleep could not be expected in the house. This place 
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ig in the town of Cato, and in the military township of 
Brutus. There is scarcely any population on the river, 
owing to its unhealthiness. The settlements are back. 
Woodworth gave for his land four dollars an acre, four 
years ago, and his family have been afflicted with fever 
every year but the present. Three of us spread our ma* 
trasses on the floor ; three slept in two beds in a little 
room, and three in the tent. In the common sitting room 
there were» besides, the family bed and a trunnel-bed for 
the children. We were not deceived in our expectations 
with regard to sleep. The ciying of children, the hard- 
ness of the boards, the chirping of crickets, the flying 
of bats, clouds of musquitoes, and a number of other nui- 
saaoes, eflbetnally prevented repose. We rose at four, 
and found that our medicinal prescriptions had rendered 
Capt. Qark much better. 

Juljf 2SicL — The river being clouded with a thick, heavy 
togf we thought it prudent to take breakfast before we 
moved. 

Between Woodworth's and Musquito Point, there are 
three shallows, principally with rocky bottoms. One at 
the mouth of Skeneatelas outlet, two miles from Wood- 
worth's, one at Hickory island, five milas, and the other at. 
Musquito Point, on the right side of the river. These" 
shallows vary in depth from four to six feet. The mouth 
of Owasco outlet is nearly opposite Musquito Point The 
Canada thistle is at Woodworth's ; it is not so tall as the 
common thistle, and is qpread over the country. There 
are several ferries on the river, and the jarmers were 
busily engaged in their harvest 

The wind became favorable part o( the way, and we 
anired at Musquito Point» eight mile«, at eleven o'clock 
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WiDiam Lyon keeps the tavern, which has a masonic 
sign, and appears to be a decent house. It is on thirty- 
seven Brutus;, and two years ago he bought it of an uncle 
for seven dollars an acre. He thinks that Baldwin's dam 
has injured the salmon fishery. There is a good road from 
here to Oswego ; the distance is thirty miles. 

After leaving Musquito Point we encountered a bafflmg 
wind, and were compelled to drop our sails. We saw on 
the river the white and yellow lily in great beauty, to- 
gether with the cat-tail and the wild eglantine on the 
bank. I had a sight of another red bird ; the first, I saw 
on Wood Creek. There were also cranes and fish-hawks, 
but no bitterns. 

About three-quarters of a mile firom Musquito Point, 
there is a large island of 2,000 acres, on which are some 
military lots, in the township of Brutus. On a north-west 
bay, to the north of the island, and four miles firom Mus- 
quito Point, are the Galen Salt Works, a Company incor- 
porated at the last session of the Legislature. There is a 
salt-spring on Hickory Island, before-mentioned; and there 
are others on the north side, a mile and a half .below the 
mouth of Skeneatelas outlet, owned by S. N. Bayard, but 
whether worked or not, I am uninformed. 

A squall took us in the bay, and we halted at Bhiff Pmnt, 
nearly opposite the Galen Salt Works, where there is a 
great turn in the river. Here is an old clearing, and the 
grass has been recently cut. The site is an elegant one 
for a house. Here we met a bare-headed man, shooting 
docks for some sick people in Galen ; he said Aat he had 
seen deer "within an hour. 

The Cayuga marshes commence at Bluff Point and 
extend to the Cayuga Lake, so as evidently to have formed 
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but one lake, In coming up to Seneca River, we saw, teg 
or twelre miles below, small pieces of the marshes, which 
had been carried down by a violent freshet some time be- 
fore. The marshes are principally composed of grass, 
and they look like the salt-marshes on the seacoast, being 
overgrown with high grass, sometimes eight or ten feet 
high, in which were many wild ducks. The distance from 
Bluff Point (where high lands on each side of the river 
approach, and which may be considered as the eastern ex- 
tremity of the original lake), to Montezuma, is four miles. 
The lake here has been filled up, and the marshes formed 
by dq>08itions of mud, carried down the Seneca and 
Canandaigua Rivers. The b6ttom is muddy throughouty 
and the soundings averaged four feet. Mud Creek, which 
forms a junction with Canandaigua outlet, at Lyon's, comes 
into the Seneca a little below Montezuma, on the right 
side. When about a mile from Montezuma, a violent 
squall arose, and we had great difficulty in balancing the 
boat. We arrived at Montezuma at three o'clock, and 
put up at I, H. Terry's, physician and tavern-keeper, 
where we dined and lodged. 

Montezuma is in No. 80 Brutus, in the town of Mentz, 
and is situated on a strip of land between the river and 
Cayuga mushes and marsh in the rear, and cannot there- 
fore be healthy. It contains a few houses, which have 
sprung up in a short time. The hill furnishes a beautiiul 
prospect of the marshes, and the Seneca and Canandaigua 
Rivers winding through them. A few scattering trees of 
willow and elm are to be seen. The whole was clearly a 
lake, choked up by alluvions. The channel of the river is 
said to be in Uie tract of the greenest grass. Dr. Clark, 
one of the present proprietors, formerly of New York, and 



Joba Swartwout, the foitner proprietor, hare hmndsoiDe 
houaes on this hilL 

The salt works^ and whole establishment, aro owned by 
a company, of whom Mr. Andrews, a very fat man, 
formerly a tarem-keeper in Skeneatelas, is the manager ; 
and his intelligence and activity quiJify him for the tmit 
Gen. North and myself slept at hb house, and wete hand- 
«(Mnely;[iK$commodated. . 

It takes from 80 to IM gallons to make a bushel of 
Salt here. Near 2,000 barrels have been made since 
November last. Salt sells for three shillings a bushel, and 
twenty shillings a barrel, at the works. There are several 
springs. The principal one that supplies the establishment 
is in the middle of a fresh water creek. The salt water is 
extricated fr(»n below the waters of this stream. 

The Indians had diseoTered a spring near the marriieak 
by digging twdive or fourteen feet, where they made salt. 
On the site of this old taring a well is now di^ng for the 
Aissil salt, and has been mak to the depth 102 feet. The 
lower they go the Salter the water is found. This manu*' 
&ctory contains eighteen kettles and twelve pans ; each 
arch contains two kettles, and consumes a cord of wood 
in twenty-foui; hours. Excellent basket salt is also pre* 
pared here. 

There is also a manufactory of red earthen ware ; four 
or five kilns have been burnt Two men can bum one in 
forty days. The principal artizan gets four shillings for 
every dozen p^iDces he makes^ which remunerates him for fab 
labor about 930 a-month, he however finding himself. The 
other, hand is found, and his wages axe 910 a*month* A 
sttme factory is also to be established hoBf 

On an adjoining lot, No. 81 Bratos^ time is. a laige 
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batlon*wood tree, entSnlj hdlow, H/nfnib&tk fe^t in dvmnb- 
ter, and forty feet high. It is alhre, if inhabited by 8W«t<» 
lows, and yriH contain tw^ity-five m«L Dr. IfttoheD is 
qnoted for saying, on his visit here, that this is the largest 
tree in the world. Some years ago there was a ridiculoixs 
pablioation about the size of this tree, directed, "To all 
who diAdiered." This lot is yaloable, and is claimed by 
one James Sacket. It is said to have been drawn by a 
foreigner, who, having no hein, it has escheated to the 
State. Sacket is an itmeraat hunter of claims, awl boasts 
that he has made $16fiM by it There are several persons 
in possession ; and on his instituting suits against them 
they have aD but one acknowledged his title. His object 
is to get the land cheap from the State under color of re- 
muneraticm for improvements. Heard the whistling of 
quails for the first time in the western country. 

Jtdy 29d. It rained all night, and the morning continu- 
ing so, we breakfasted before we departed. We were 
•mnsed witk a quarrel between ^ landlady and the 
Commodore, about his not giving a night's notice of his 
aitmtion to breakfast, as she requested ; ha had, indeed, 
■ent word that he would not In vain did ha stale that 
he could not fo r e s ee that the morning wouU be rainy. 
She was not to be appeased with this apology, and we 
took care to &n the flame. 

The old bridge^ called the Cayuga Bridge, was over the 
lake, and a mile long. Bemg carried away by ice, tiie 
fBusent one is erected on the oudet, two miles frem the 
former one^ It is six milee frona M ontesuma to tfa% new 
hridge. We faaA a view of tbe village of Cayuga, on the 
east side of the h4e, and a settlement on the other nde, 
irtme is Harris' Ferry. 
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The Cayuga Lake is a beautiAil expanse of water, forty 
miles long, and in some places, as at Aurora, three wide, 
la passing the fresh marshes, I heard the noise of the 
meadow-hen, which, with the general appearance, re- 
minded me of the salt meadows on the sea-coast. 

We penetrated the Seneca River on the north-west 
comer of the lake, and feund its course north. It is nar- 
row and deep, and not more than fom^ miles wide. It is 
ftmr miles from the mouth of the river to Mynderse's 
Mills ; one and a-half from the new Cayuga Bridge to the 
entrance of the river, and one and a-half miles from the 
entrance to a bridge over the river, on the route to Myn- 
derse's Mills. We saw on the margin of the river a plant 
with a beautiful white flower, composed of a single long 
ft>wir like a grain of wheat, and several smaller ones 
attached to it, its leaves being nearly triangular. It was 
eatted here a poUy-whog. Quere— if at Newtown. 
' We could not but admire the benignity of Providence, 
when we beheld boneset (Eupatarium perfotiatum) scat- 
tered profusely over the unhealthy, fever-generating 
country which borders on this river. The like we ob- 
served on Wood Creek. Boneset, from its being a power- 
ful sudorific, is considered as a sov^eign remedy for 
agues and Fall feverv, and has been even recommended 
for the yeBow fev^r. 

We arrived at Mynderse's Mills, which are situated in 
Junius, Seneca county. The grist mills are celebrated for 
making the best flour in the State, and it sells for four 
shillings more per barrel in New York, than any other 
flour. This is principally owing to the superior excellence 
of the Seneca wheat. The mode of manufacturing flour is 
also superior ; indeed, it wouU appear to be imposfflble to 
7 
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make bad bread of it. Wherever it is used, we taw white 
nutritioas bread. Here we saw a maehine for cleaning the 
wheat of furzci before it is put in the hopper. Here is a 
dam across the river, and a bridge — a cardmg and fulling • 
machine, and store. Our boat passed through a small 
aperture in the dam. The authority by which this has 
been effected, requires some explanation. 

The falls at this place, called the Seneca Falls, are thirty 
feet, and extend a mile. The Seneca Lake is fifty feet 
higher than the Cayuga. Last session a petition was pre- 
sented to the Legislature for leave to dam up and improve 
this river, by incorporating a company for the purpose, 
with power to cut canals round this rapid and the Scboys. 
This was a speculating scheme with a view to hydraulic 
works, and ought never to be granted. 

At this place we were visited by Mr. Rees, Sheriff of 
Ontario county^ and the Rev. Mr. Chapman, a Presby- 
terian clergyman of Geneva. We put up at Samuel 
Jack's tavern, where we dined and slept. Jack's sign is 
that of a field-piece. In his best room was suspended a 
certificate of his being a member of the Tammany Society 
of New York, and his house was liberally supf^ed with 
profiles of himself and family, cut in paper. I asked him 
what he followed in New York ? He answered, he had 
been m the clothes line. The weather being rainy, we 
determined, as we found this house comfortable and the 
men civU, to stay here for the night. Indeed, several of 
us were indisposed with head-aiche, and the coounodore's 
had increased to a sick head-ache and vomiting. Our in- 
disposition we imputed to the miasmftic exhalation of the 
lakes and Cayuga marshes. 

Here we saw marine shells in flint stones, found on the 
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highest land between the lakes. Marble is siqpposed to be 
made of aheUs called Madrepores. The principal shell 
was the scallop. 

We this day dismissed all our hands, and sent back the 
Morris. We hired a new set of hands to proceed with 
the Eddy to Geneva We had no great reason to be dis* 
ideased with the men of Uie Eddy^ until we discovered in 
the morning that they had taken away our trumpet and 
part of the laths that sufqported the awning. The captain 
was civil and decent, but conceited. His name was on 
evOTy house and lock on the route. 

July fiah. We were all better, and the morning was 
cod and {feasant. We walked to the head of the Seneca 
Falls on a turnpike which passes Mynderse's, runs parallel 
with the Seneca turnpike, passes south of Salina» and joins 
the former turnpike near Manlios square. 

Four Commissioners and the Surveyor embarked in the 
Eddy, at seven o'clock. Colonel Porter, the young gen- 
tlemen, and servants, went to Geneva by land. Our boat 
had been pushed over the falls by the new hands. The 
river was very low, and about three chains wide. Our 
men were good-natured, sagacious coopers from New 
En^and, who understood nothing about boating. Their 
names were Bellows, Cotton, Arnold, Rudd, and Reserved 
Waterman. 

Sohoy's R^>id is six miles from Mynderse's, and extends 
three-quarters of a mile. The fall is sixteen fcet. There 
is a bridge over the river here. The ground on the left 
bank ia laid out into a village, by one Baer, who married 
a niece of Governor Snyder, on a lot of 100 acres, pur- 
chased bom the State, and pert of No. 4 Romulus. Lota 
on Mo-ipiarter of an acre sell from 945 to 950. Hero are 
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mills, a store, post-office, tavern, and a few houses. The 
distance by land or water to Geneva is seven miles. 

It being a considerable rain, we stopped at Samuel W. 
Smith's tavern. He appeared to know us all. Smith's 
daughter had seen the commodore at Pleasant Valley, in 
Dutchess County. The family were decent. Smith is a 
freemason, and paid me partioolar attention. I discovered 
in his bar some violent Federal hand«bills, principally 
against me ; and as I took one of them in my hand, he 
was so disconcerted that he broke a decanter. In his 
garden I saw short com, which comes to maturity in 
seven weeks. The com, however, of the most rapid 
growth, is the Mandane from the Missouri. Quere — 
Gelston? 

My father owns No. 14 Romulus, adjoining the Schojr's 
lot, which is said to be worth at least $14 per acre. 
A Dutchman from New Jersey, of the name of Van 
Riper, who was anxious to purchase this lot, was talking 
to me about it, and he recognized the commodore as a 
elerk in the factory at Patterson, to our great amusement 
and to his great mortification. We were told at Schoy's, 
. that before the erection of Mynderse's and Baldwin's mill* 
dams, salmon was in considerable plenty, but that since, 
they have been soaA^e. 

We left Schoy's at eleven o'clock, and walked to the head 
of the rapid where we again embarked. FVom this place 
to the Seneoa Lake the river is one and a-half chains wide» 
and from eight to ten feet deep. The color is a eerulean 
or a beautiful sea-green. Until you arrive at Schoy's the 
country is well settled on both sides. Above it there is a 
prodigious swamp, and on the left skle, four miles from 
Geneva, a large creek opens into the river. When we 
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arrived near the lake we left the boat, and after a delight* 
ful walk on its mai^ia arrived at Geneva at two o'clock, 
aod put up at Pawell's Hotel, where we found our com- 
p«nj that had proceeded by land. 

Having now concluded our voyage, and intending to 
proceed from this place by land, it may not be amisg to 
look back and reflect upon the means i^ich we took to 
guard against sickness during a voyage of twenty-one 
days, through the most insalubrious waters, exposed to the 
alternations of heat and rain, the miasmata of marshes, 
the exhalations of swamps, the fogs of rivers, the want of 
sleep, and frequently of good water. 

In the first place, we were well provided with good vic- 
tuals. Our appetites were generally good, and our prin- 
cipal drink was port wine, which was recommended to us 
by the senior Commissioner. 

In the second places we took medicines when we found 
ourselves indisposed. Dn Hosack had provided us with 
James's Fever Powders, Elixir Proprietatis, Bark and 
Emetics ; and we had got at Albany Lee's Antipbilious 
Pills — spills recommended by Mr. 6. Morris, and soum 
mentioned by Ellicott, when he was a Commissioner to 
run the boundary -line between the United States and the 
Floridas. He says in his journal that it was given to him 
by Dr. Rush, and that as long«es his stock lasted he was 
frea from fever, but as soon as he quit the use of it he was 
seriously attacked. The receipt is as follows : ^ Two grains 
of calomel with half a grain of gamboge, combined by a 
little soap." These pills we used Mberally and found them 
very efficacious. 

In the thihl place ; although we passed through places 
where people were taken down with fever, and althong^i 
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one of our captains was seriously sick, and from the aspect 
of the land and water it appeared to be impossible for a 
stranger to escape their deleterious influence, yet we main- 
tained a uniform flow of good spirits. The song and the 
flute, the jest and vive la bagatdte, more than our most 
powerful medicines, were the best antidotes to sickness. 

We here received a letter from M. and V. R., apologizing 
for leaving this place, and promising to meet us on the 
Niagara River. Jackson, the British Minister, passed 
through this viUage on the 19th. 

The Yankee coopers who brdu^t our boat from Myn* 
dorse's, asked tl5 instead of 410 for their services, which 
last was the naval and proper price. The commodore 
objected to the demand, but finally gave them $12 50. He 
stated that they did not know how to row, an4 that they 
were continually running the boat zig-zag from one side of 
the river to the other. To which one of them immedi* 
ately replied, that their object in so doing was to give the 
Commissioners the most ample opportunity of exploring 
and examining the river. The Eddy was here sold for 
•80 without the sails. 

The principal obstructions in the Seneca River ofe the 
Seneca Falls and the Schoy's Rapid. Towards the source 
there are some shallows. From the Schoy's to the lake it 
runs through a swamp. The distance between the lakes 
is in general fourteen miles. The narrowness of thia and 
the Cayuga Lake renders the view of them difierent from 
that of the Oneida Lake, for in the latter, looking length- 
ways) you cannot see land. The Seneca Lake is forty 
miles long from north to south, and on an average three 
milef wide. It is a beautifid expanse of water, good to 
dbink, of a sea-green color, warm in winter and cold in 
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hummer, and never freezes. Ddicious trout are eaught 
in it, one weighed eighteen pounds ; the most common 
weight is from three to five pouuids. Its neighbor, the 
Gajiiga Lake, far surpasses it in fish. The only outlet is 
the Seneca River, which is narrdW at the point of exit. 
There is a bar at the mouth of the lake. 

Geneva contains about one hundred bouses, and its 
prosperity appears to be stationary, as no new ones are 
buildhig. An Episcopalian and a Presbyterian Church, a 
Post-office, a printing-office, and a number of stores and 
tnechanics' shops are here. It is delightfully situated on 
, tiie north-west end of Seneca Lake. To the west of Ge- 
neva there is a natural marsh or meadow, also a great 
deal of low land to the north. On the east is the lake. 
One wotdd think it to be unhealthy, but it is said not to 
be so. The woods around are cleared, and probably the 
meadows are drained. Lots here, consisting of three 
i|uarterB of an acre with a front of twenty rods, sell for 
about two hundred dollars— on the main street, from four 
to five hundred dollars. 

Geneva is in the town of Seneca, whiob turns out five 
hundred votes. The leading republicans are Septimus 
Evans, Supervisor and Member of Assembly ; Dr. Grood* 
win, and Mr. Dox, a noerchant, originally from Albany. 
The town is republican, notwithstanding a federal paper, 
calkid the Geneva Oazeite, is published here every Wed- 
nesday, by James Bogert. 

Powell's Hotel was built by Capt. Charles Williamson, 
the agent of the Pulteney estate; who also laid out the 
south part of this village. It is a very large and expensive 
wooden building, and has, besides an ice-house and the 
other appendages of a great establishment, a descendiqg 
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hanging-garden on the side of the lake. The fruit-trees, 
partiaidarly the peach, apricot, and plum, look remarkably 
vigorous and healthj. The Alfa Frutez, Syringa, Moss 
Locust, Persian Lilac, Jessamine, etc., and a number of 
other shrubs, are also in fine order. Grapes appear to do 
well. The peaches this year blossomed in February, and 
through the whole western country have been destroyed 
by a frost. 

Capt Williamson was a great benefactor to this coun- 
try, although not to the Pulteney estate. No man has 
contributed more to the population, the wealth, and the 
general improvement of this country than he. He ex-^ 
pended, by drafts on his employers, £600,000. In order 
to keep up the price of lands he frequently purchased them 
at a high rate. He was a gentleman, a man of honor and 
intdligance. He is now no more. 

Phelps and Gorham gave for the Massachusetts land, 
two or three cents an acre. Not being able to make good 
their payments, they suirendered the country west of the 
Genesee river, to Hheir grantors, and R. Morris gave for 
it one shilling per acre. The value is now incalculable. 

July %bth. — ^We left Geneva to view the confluence of 
Mud Creek and the Canandaigua outlet, at Lyons. We 
traveled in two wagons, and %ent omr baggage and two of 
our servants to Canandaigua by the usual route. About 
two miles from Geneva we passed a place once famo^ as 
an Indian castle, and called Canadusaga. This was de- 
stroyed by Sullivan's array, together with an old Indian 
orchard, which has nov grown up and is flourishing, and 
which, if not destroyed, would have been useless, on ac- 
count of the age of the trees. There is an lAdian mound 
^ barrow for interring the dead at this place. , 
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The country is well settled, fertile, and abosnding in 
wheat, which is now gathering. We halted at T. Oaks' 
tavern, in Phelpsto wn, max which is a Presbyterian church, 
six miles from Geneva. Here, according to appointment, 
we conferred with Jonathan Melvin, a plain, illiterate far- 
mer, respecting a route projected by him, from Galen salt 
works on the Senear river, to Fort Bay, on Lake Ontario. 
Re has property on Port Bay, and says, that he has ex- 
amii^ the route personally. The result of his inibrma- 
^ tion, reduced to writing on the sp^t, is as follows, to wit: — 

Half a mile above Galen Salt Works, Crusoe Creek 
empties into Seneca river, opposite Bluff point; from 
thence to Crusoe Lake, dead water, navigable by a Dur- 
ham boat. From the outlet to the head of the lake, one. 
and a half or two miles ; from the head of the lake to thA 
inlet of Port Bay, three miles through a swamp ; down 
the said inlet four and a half miles, to the great fall^ 
which are forty feet perpendicular ; from thence to where 
the waters are dead, and seven or eight feet deep, one 
mile and a half; from thence to the head of th^ bay, one 
mile and a half; a bar at the entrance of the bay may be 
removed ; thence to the outlet of the bay, one mile and a 
half; the bay a mile wide, the outlet three-quarters of a 
mile wide ; the whole distance eighteen miles. 

July 25th, continuecL^^We proceeded to Lyons, ten 
miles north, through a violent shower, having left the 
commodore, who accompanied Mr. Reese, in his chair, at 
Oaks' tavern. This village is near the confluence of 
Mud Creek and Canandaigua outlet ; the latter contains 
four times as much water as the first, and both togetbar 
are about as large as the Mohawk* This village was laid 
^out by Captain Williamson, and contains two taverns and 
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twenty or thirty housefl, principally occnpied by Metho* 
dists. Lots of a quarter of an acre sell for forty or fifty 
dollars. After viewing the rivers, we dined here and re- 
turned. 

On our return, a mile from Lyons, aad a mile from the 
road in a thick wood, we stopped to see a camp-meeting 
of Methodists. The ground was somewhat elevated ; the 
woods were cleared, and a circle was made capable of 
containing several thousands. The circle was formed of 
wooden cabins, tents, covered wagons, and other vehicles. 
At one end of the circle a rostrum was erected, capable 
of containing several persons, and below the rostrum or 
pulpit, was an orchestra fenced in. We arrived at this 
place before the meeting was opened, and we found it ex* 
cessively damp and disagreeable, from the heavy rains. 
Here, eating and drinking was going on ; there, people 
were drying themselves by a fire. In one place, a man 
had a crowd around him, to listen to his psalm singing ; 
in another, a person was vociferating his prayer. And 
again, a person had his arm around the neck of another, 
looking him full in the face, and admonishing him of the 
necessity of repentance ; and the poor object of his solici- 
tude, listening to his exhortations with tear-sufiused eyes. 
At length four preachers ascended the pulpit, and the 
orchestra was fiied with forty more. The people, about 
two hundred in number, were called together by a trum* 
pet, the women took the left and the men the right hand 
of the ministers. A good-looking man opened the service 
with pnijrer, during which groans fdlowed every part of 
Us orisons, decidedly emphatical. After prayer he com- 
menced a sermon, the object of which was to prove the 
tttiKty of preaching up the terrors of hell, as necessary ttx 
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arrest the atleatioQ of the audience to the argotnents of 
the miniaters. And this was undoubtedly intended as a 
|«elodo to terrific diacouraes. Capt. Dorsey, who was a 
member of the Assembly last session, and who is a devout 
Methodist, was kind enough to show us seats, and to in- 
vite us to breakfast in the morning, at his house ; but the 
dampness of the place* and the approach of night, com- 
pelled us to depart before the sermon was completed, 
which we did singly, so as to avoid any intemiption. We 
were mortified at the conduct of our drivers in turning the 
oarriages, so as to draw off the attention of the peojde 
from the sermon. We sent an apolc^ for it to Capt. 
Dorsey, they were expressly directed to do this on our 
arrival. As far as we could hear, the voice of the 
preacher, growing louder and louder, reached our ears as 
we departed, and we met crowds of people going to the 
sermon. On the margin of the road, we saw persons with 
cakes, beer, and other refreshments for sale. 

We returned to Oaks' tavern, where we slept The 
commodore had proceeded with Mr. Reese after dinner, 
and we did not meet him. In the course of the evening 
the Surveyor-General mentioned the singular death of the 
Rev. Mr. Hartman some years ago. He was a Lutheran 
minister, far advanced in life. He took passage from New 
York for Clermont, and the wind being-adverse part of 
the way, he became very uneasy. On his arrival at the 
place of destinaticm, he toM Mrs. Livingston, the chan- 
oeUor's mother, that he had come to lay his cid bones 
there, and expressed great anxiety to have his will written, 
as he was to die the next day at 13 o'ck)ck at night. The 
ebaneeUor wrote his will ; he appeared to be composed> 
and in his usual state of health. The family considered 
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his prediction a whim» but appointed a person to watch 
him. When the cidck struck twelve he expired. 

July 26M. We departed at five o'clock in the morning 
for the Sulphur Springs, in Farmington, six miles distant, 
where we found the commodore and Mr. Reese. We 
breakfasted here, in a handsome house. 

We passed through the principal part of Farmingtoni 
a republican town. The &Bt settler here was from Ver* 
mont, who brought with him a four-pound cannon, whidi 
he had taken from the British during the war. A number 
of Marylanders are settled here, as may be seen from tbeir 
large crops of com and tobacco. An emigrant from IVe* 
dericks county says, that the land here does not produce 
more than there, but that his inducements to remove were 
his large family, and the cheapness of the land. The 
country from Oaks' to the Springs is thickly settled, and 
covered with wheat, which yields twenty-five bushels iffl 
acre. Four parallel roads run in this direction, which are 
foil of people, and one of them is a turnpike. 

As you approach the Springs, the smell of sul|rfiur n^ 
minds you of the Stygian lake, of the heathen mythology. 
There are two springs, a quarter-of-a-mile distant. The 
water is very cold, and a consideraUe stream runs from 
the principal spring. You see sulphur in its virgin state 
lying around, with concretions of stone formed by it, and 
gypsum mingled with the sulphur, forming in some places 
beds, into which you can penetrate a pole of five foet 
There is a bathing-house adjacent to the spring, for the 
accommodation of invalids. It is supposed that there it 
some arsenic in the waters. Having before seen a svt- 
phur spring at Cherry Valley, my curiosity was not miiob 
excited. 
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The road is pojpoloos and thickly settled to Canandaigoai 
the County town» in which all the roads in the oountry 
eenter, as radii from a comniDn center. It is nearly tlM 
eenter of territory, as well as of population. 

Half-arinile north of the village we perceived the remains 
of an old fortification. A mound of earth two feet high 
runs round two acres, and, as far as I could judge, it is 
nearly of an elliptical form. A ditch surrounds the whde ; 
there were the appearances of two gates or entrances, on 
the north and south side. The ditch is nearly fiHed and 
mnow ; part of the ground has been plou^ed. On the 
side of the ditch and in the foil there are oaks upwards 
of 150 years old. This work is on the highest ground 
in its vicinity. There are two others near the vftage. 
Munro attributes these and similar works to the French* 
but he is unquestionably mistaken. 

We reached Canandaigna at twelve o'clock, and put up 
at Taylor's hotel ; an indifferent house. This village is 
pleasantly situated at the north end of Oanandaigua Lake, 
a fine body of water, eighteen miles long, and from one to 
two miles wide. There are more fishtvi it than in Seneca 
liake. A trout wei^^iing twenty-eight pounds has been 
caught in it, which had in its belly a whde fish of two 
pounds weight. There are here a Court-house, Jail, 
Academy, Post-office^ two printing-presses^ and about one 
hundred and fifty houses. The m^ street strikes the 
outlet of the lake at right angles, and has a great many 
elegant houses. The Academy is not painted, and ap- 
|iean to be in a decaying situation, altkough it is endowed 
with property to the value of 930,000. This is a place of 
great bustnessi and the society is agreeable* The kila 
were eo laid out in the main street, as to contain digifip 
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aUj forty acres m the rear. A very handBome house 
and five acres, on a commanding situatioii in this street, 
were sold lately for 94,000^ There are eleven lawyers 
here. The Indians had considerable settlements in this 
place, when Sullivan's army passed Arough and destroyed 
them. The mill-dams near the outlet render the lower 
part of the village unhealthy. Butter here sells for one 
shilling per pofi»d ; the best beef, five cents ; common 
beef and mutton, four cents. 

A plain coachee with leather curtains, belonging to Je- 
mima Wilkinson, or the Friend, as she is cafled, was here 
for repairs at the coach-maker's. On the back of it are 
inscribed in large letters, T.f F, and a star on each side. 
She resides with thirty or forty followers at Crooked 
Lake, in this county. She is opposed to war, lo oaths, 
and to marriage; and to her confidential friends she repre- 
sents herself as Jesus Christ personified in the body of Je- 
mima Wilkinson. 

I saw Judge Atwater, Mr. Phelps, Mercer, and other 
respectable Republicans, and I gladly availed myself of a 
polite invitation of J. C. Spencer to taka. a bed at his 
boose, having first rode with him in bis ehaise throo^ 
the village and its vicinity. 

July 27th. Young Eddy being indisposed with fever, 
the other two young gentlemen agreed to stay with him, 
and join us at Bui&lo. We hired two wagons for the- 
conveyance of five commissioners, a surveyor, and two 
servants ; one servant rode on horseback, and we had a 
baggage- wagon bendes. The commodore left us with an 
intention of joining us in the evening, after visHing some 
Qi»kers. .At Cd. Porter's request, we stopped at Col, 
Norton's, in Bloomfieki, six miles torn Canudaigoa. A 
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genteel house and family, but the proprietor being absent 
our visit was short. 

We dined on our own provisions at Dryer's tavern, 
in Bloomfield. The country so far was very populous, 
fertile, and delightful particularly that part of it called 
Broughton Hill, an elevated portion, affording an exten- 
sive prospect After leaving Dryer's inn, the country 
changes for the worse. There is no underwood, and the 
pntdOBiinant timber is oak. We crossed (rerundigut Creek 
at Mann's mills, where Mr. Geddes proposes a great em- 
bankment for his canal, from the Genesee River to the 
head waters of Mud Creek. He crosses Gerundigut Creek 
heie, in order to attain the greatest elevation of ground 
on the other side. Adjacent to this place were indioations 
of iron ore and red ochre, which often accompany each 
Other* 

We arrived at Perrin's tavern, in the town of Boyle, 
twenty-one miles from Canandaigua, four and a-half from 
Gerundigut or Ireodequot landing, and fourteen from 
Charleston. A vessel of thirty tons cargo comes to the 
head of this laading. The sign of the tavern contains 
masonic emblems, and is by S. Felt 6c Co. Felt is a man 
in the employ of the landlord, and the object <^ this marked 
sign is, as the landlord say% to prevent his debtors from 
seizing the house. Perrin is a violent Federalist He be- 
haved to me with great civility, conversed about masonry, 
and presented me with a masonic sermon. We drew lots 
for the choice of beds ; and it turning out In my favor, I 
choie the worst bed in the house. I was unable to sleep 
on account of the fleas. At this place we ate the cele- 
hrated white fish salted. It is better than shail and cost 
at Irondequot leading $12 per barrel. 
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July 2Sth, We departed ftom here at seven o'clock, 
after breakfast, and after a ride of eight and a half milef 
arrived at a ford of the Genesee river, about twelve miles 
from the Great Falls^ and seven and a half miles from 
Lake Ontario. This ford is one rock of linnestone. Just 
* below it there is a fall of fourteen feet. An excellent 
bridge of uncommon strength is now erectifig at this 
place. We took a view of the upper and lower falls. 
The first is ninety-seven and the other seventy-five feet. 
The banks on each side are higher than the falls, and ap- 
pear to be composed of slate, cut principally of red free- 
stone. The descent of the water is perpendicular. The 
view is grand, considering the elevation of the bank and 
the smallness of the cataract or sheet of water. 

From the ford to the lake is seven and a half miles ; 
from the great falls to ttie lake, seven miles ; from th« 
great to the lower falls, one mile and a half ; from the 
lower falls to Hanford's tavern, where we put up, one mile 
and a half; from Hanford's to Chartottesburgh, on the 
lake, four miles. There is a good sloop navigation to the 
lower falls. 

These falls, as also those of Niagara, and periiaps of 
Oswego, are made by the same ridge or slope of hmd. 
The Genesee river» in former (!mes, may have been dam- 
med up at these falls, and hwe formed a vast lake, cover- 
ing all the Genesee Slats, forty miles up. The navigation 
above the ford is good for small boats to the Canaseraga 
Creek, and ten miles above it» maklDig altogether fifty 
miles. 

We dined and slept at Hanford's tavem ,' he is also a 
merchant, and carries on considerable trade with Canada. 
There is a great trade between this ooontry and Montreal, 
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iaatami, potash, aod flour. I was inlmiiod 67 Mr. Hop* 
J6m, the officer of the doiloins here, that 1000 barreb •f 
floor, 1000 ditto of pork, 1000 ditto nf potaah» and 19. 
vards of lOOvOOO stages had beea afaDoady sent this seaaoB 
from here to Monliaal ; that staarys aorvr 0OU thora for 
#140 pertboasaod, and had at ooe tune brought 0400 
that thd axpense of transporting 1000 staves from this 
place to Montraal is from M5 to OOO ; across the lake, 
from M46 to OfiQ; of a barrel 'of polaah to Montreal 
tm^tj sUUiogs; of pork, sixteen shillings; of flour* ten 
shillings; but that the ehaapness of this article is owing to 
a competition, and is tcmporaiy. 4 teni)f goods can be 
tmnsported (from Canandaigaa to Utica^ by land, fep 
twen^ shillings 

Notwithstandiag the rain, we viailad in the afitwnoon 
the ra0Blh of the river. On the left bank a village has 
bean laid out bj Ccdonei Trouj^ the agent of the FUteney 
eatade, and cafled Charlettesbwgh, in complimeBt to his 
daughter. He has 'divkied the land into o^e acre lots. 
Each lot is add at ten dollars per acre, on condition that 
the purchaser erects a house in a year. This place is jn* 
the town of Genesee. The harhcur here H good. The 
bar al the mouth vaiies fitnn eight to eight and a-half feet, 
and the channel u generally eleven feet There wave 
tmr lake vessels in it. -We had an of^rtunity of seeing 
llie lak0 in a storing and it perfisotly reaembledits parentf 
the ocean* in the agit^fUon. the roarinfi^ ud the violence of 
its waves. 

The commodore overtook us at the ford, and subdued 
a. severe sick tead*aalie by .strong potaticHiiof tea. 

/afy 9SIA» Shindig We set off at six o'dbok, and 
haa ak faated aft Dmri^a tavecn, in Fetrmft . vme miks frosi 
8 " 
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the place of our departure. Our bag^ige wagon con* 
tained our provisions^ . on which we generally fared. 
Davis lives on the Pulteney lands, in a two-story log 
boose. He has been here four years, and gave three 
dollars an acre on a credit of five years. 

Shortly after leaving the Genesee river, we entered a 
remarkable road called the Ridge Road, extending from 
that river to Lewiston, seventy-eight miles. The general 
elevation of the ridge is from ten to thirty feet, and its 
width varies. . Sometimes it is not more than fifteen or 
twenty yards, and its general distance fr<»n Lake Ontario 
is ten miles ; at Davis's it is nine miles. This ridge runs 
fiom east to west About firom three to half a-mile south, 
and parallel with this ridge, there is a slope or terrace, 
elevated 200 feet more than the ridge, with a limestone 
top, and the. base freestone. The indications on the 
ridge show that it was originally the bank of the lake. 
The rotundity of the stones, the gravel, dec, all demon- 
strate the agitation of the waters. When the country 
between it and the lake is cleared, it will furnish a charm* 
ing view of that gnat body of water. 

We saw along the road great quantities of ginseng, a 
beautifiil convolvulus, or vine, with a delicate jessamine* 
like flower, which General N. has naturalized in his gar* 
den. Wherever there have been clearings in the wood, 
by the agency of fire, we saw the weed called fire*weed, 
which is always to be seen in such situations, and is made 
use of as an argument in favor of spontaneous or equivo> 
cal vegetati<». 

I saw for the third time the beantifnl red*bird, before 
mentioned. He derives, fiK>m the singular redness of his 
pkunagsi the i^ppqllation of the Cardinal Bird. We who 
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saw nombers of robins, bhie birds, Mue jays, three kinds of 
wood-peckers and hawks, and a great number of black- 
birds. We also observed that all the squirreh we met 
with were black, which is the case all over the western 
ooontry. 

Oor ride to Davis's was unpleasant. It had rained all 
ni^t, and this morning for two hours. The day, how- 
ever, became pleasant. In this sequestered spot we had 
the satisfaction of seeing a bower, where forty persons 
had assembled to celebrate the birth-day of our nation. 
And this pleasure would have been more lively if we had 
not perceived a great number of electioneering hand- 
biBs. 

Land on this road is excellent, and is clothed with va^ 
huble and heavy timber. It produces in wheat, twenty- 
five bushels an acre, and com in the same ratio. It sells 
on the road for five dollars per acre, and is but thinly 
settled. 

. We rode seven miles to dinner, and dined on cold ham. 
The house was kept by R. Abby, justice, tavem-keepef, 
and proprietor of a saw-mill. His only library was a 
Conductor OtneralU ; and a crowd of drunken people 
were collected about the house. In excuse for the justice, 
it might be remariced, that he was not at home ; he was 
met on the road by some of our company, and expressed 
an intention of calling upon me at our lodgings, in the 
eveninj^ of which pleasure we were, however, deprived. 
His house is on tlie tract of land called the Triangle, in 
the town of Murray. About a mile and a half firom here, 
we saw a man who had been settled two years in this 
eountry, and who had purdiased 800 acres for #000. 
About three miles west of Abbey's, there is a fine nur- 
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aery of yowog ^ple-trMs and a good orchard. The land 
in this town selb for five dollars an acra, on the ztMul ; 
back of the road it is sold for four* 

We met to-day a man going to Charlottesburgb, on the 
Genesee River, with two barrels of potash, drawn by two 
oxen in a oart He must have gone twenty-six mUes to 
market. Potash works are numerous over the coast, aad 
appear to be the great resource of the people for raising 
money. We observed a man reaping wheat to-di^« and 
others patrolling the woods with guns, so that Sunday does 
not appear to be held in high veneration. Natural raear 
dows were frequent on both sides of the ridge. The wheat 
was good, and the com bad. The frost, which happened 
on the night we lodged at Van Valkenbuigh's tavern* on the 
Oswego River, appears to have affected corn-fields par* 
tially, from here to Canandaigua» as if it had proceeded like 
a current of cold air, avoiding the hi^^ilands, and soaittqr- 
ing devastation among the com on low grounds. 

The driver of our baggage-wegon is named Finch» ndi, 
is a fugitive from Yermoot. He commended the mam^ 
moth raft that escaped from Lake Chaaqplain dumg the 
embaxgo, and got it safe to Quebec, where be would have 
sealized a handsome fortune, had it not been swept away 
and totally destroyed by an extraordinary flood. It wae 
owned by seventeen people ; he was before worth 961000. 
Being ruined by the failure of this enteiprise, he new sa- 
lies Yiqxm his team and industry for subaistenoe, and appease 
to be a oivil, sober, industrious, and intelligent fallowt 

Six mifes fsom Abbey'fl we put up for the night at 
Metteeon'a tavern, an open log houae, in the town of Mur- 
rajd where we suflfaved the want of sleep, and encountered 
wmj otker privatiim. Two dept ia die genet* tfanee tp 
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tfie floor on mattrasses, and I thought myself happy In 
potting mtne on a wooden chest, where I aiwided the 
attacks of kittens. The night was very damp and rainy — 
the masquitoes abundant ; and we were serenaded by the 
jingling of cow-bells, and the screaming of drunken clowns. 

July 30t*, Monday. We left this disagreeable place at 
half-past five, and after a ride of fbur hours tinrough a 
wildemess, we arrived at one Downer's, a private house, 
and nine and a half miles from where we slept. Downer 
emigrated from Vermont two years ago, and purchased this 
fann, which is in the town of Batavia, for eighteen shillings 
per acre. It is twenty miles from the village of Batavia, 
eight miles from lake Ontario, and by measurement, thirty- 
two and a half from the Genesee ford, where the bridge is 
erecting. Here we partook of a comfortable break&st on 
our own provisions, assisted by the cfaeerftil hospitality of 
oar talkative landlady, who Informed us that they had, in 
a time of scarcity, been oblig^ to give twenty shillings 
• per bushel for Indian meal. 

The rahi discontinuing, we proceeded to Sibley's tavern, 
fifteen miles firom Matteson's, twenty-five from Batavia, 
and eight from the lake. Here we halted awhile. The 
land along this route has been sold by the Holland Land 
Company fcr from eighteen to twenty shillings per acre. 
The Ridge Road was laid out by their agents about two 
years since, and may be considered as a great natural turn- 
pike. In imagination, one might suppose that this ridge 
was a great road, created some thousand years ago, by the 
powerful emperor of a populous State, to connect the lakes 
with the interior country; or, like the wall of China, a 
great breastwork, erected by a mighty State, to protect 
the country against incursions from the lakes. Such as it 
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is, the lashing of the wares of the lakes has spread thk 
ridge with gravel ; and if the stamps of the trees are eradi- 
oaled, and the cavities filled up, it may be made the best 
road in the United States — the expense <^ which will not 
exceed $200 per acre. It is twenty feet wide, but in- 
tended to be five rods. The Company have laid out their 
land in farms of 160 acres, twenty chains fronting the 
road, and 100 back, and they are now worth, in this situa- 
tion, four dollars per acre. 

Mr. Sibley says that there is a gentle descent firom here 
to the lake, and he can give no account of a ridge or slope 
between this place and Batavia. Can there be a break in 
the slope here ? 

About nine miles south-west of Sibley's there are salt^ 
springs^ worked by Mr. EUicott, the agent of the Holland 
Land Company. A considerable deal is made, and salt is 
sold for a dollar a bushel. Eighteen miles from here, on 
the Triangle, and north of the road, salt is also manufac- 
tured, by Mr. Stoddert Perhaps a range of salt springs,, 
arising from a mine of fossil salt, may be traced from 
Salina to Kentucky, and from thence to Louisiana. 

From Sibley's we proceeded to the Oak-Orchard, three 
mike. It is a great plain, of six miles in extent, firom east 
to west, covered by oak-trees, with little or no underwood. 
Through it the road is much improved. Oak-Orchaid 
Creek runs through' here ; the banks are fifty feet steep. 
Five miles up the creek, there is a fall of thirty feet, whidi 
must be made by the upper ridge or slope. We could not 
learn the condition of the stream above the falb. There 
is a bar at the mouth, about knee deep in dry seasons. 
In the Spring and Fall, boats can ascend this creek twelve 
miles. For three miles above the bar, it is very deep. At 



the oxmth it is abcmt tUrty feet wide, and then widens 
for the tbne miles, from thirty to forty rods. If the bar 
coold be removed, it would form an exoellent harbor. 
Salmon, muscalunga, and other fish, mn ap it Any num- 
ber of mills may be erected on this stream, which is the 
only one in this country that will work a mill in all sea- 
sons. The peofde here have to go forty miles, to Stod^ 
dert's mMl, in this dry seasom, which certainly reflects no 
honor on the Holland Land Company. Before EUicott's 
salt-works were erected, which are five miles up the creek, 
Onondaga salt sdd here for five dollars a bushel. On the 
margin of the creek we found excellent wild onions ; wiU 
leeks are also in the woods. 

We dined at one Johnson's, a private house, five and a* 
half miles from Sibley's, and three from EUioott's salt 
works. It is a perfect wilderness from here to Sibley's. 
Johnson settled here in the spring, and gave three and a- 
half ddSars per acre. There was another fomily here^ and 
the father of it has languished with fever and ague the 
whole season without making an efiinrt to relieve himselfL 
Our commodore, like the Good Samaritan, left some 
medicines to meet his case. 

We proceeded seven and a-half miles from here to Stu- 
art's tavern, in the town of Cambria, in Niagara County, 
where we lodged, making in the whole twenty^Mven 
miles this day's journey. We had 'intended to stay at a 
tavern two miles back, but were prevented by a person 
languishing with fever, who represented himself to be a 
physician firom Peekskill, of the name of Robert Thomp- 
son Owens, the son of a farmer and on his way to New 
Orleans. I slept in company with the commodore, under 
Col Porter's tent or sail, and msde out extremely weH. 
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fytjf 91. Tuosday. Tke pMple at Stuart's have mi- 
grated from Waduagton ootmty, aod ara decma and weU» 
behaved. Theieisan abimdance of bean ia Ibis eoubtrj; 
OM of our servants saw ona near tbe house. We break* 
fiurted beiss^ and oo our departure the landlord missed bis 
raaor strop, when it appeared that the coimnodare» after 
shaving himself, had put it up acoideatall/ in his trunk. 
The commodore's mistake aflforded con^derable meni* 
meal, in whieh he heartily participated. 

We halted at Brown's tavarn, three milee ficom Stuart's» 
seven miles from tbe great sfepe^ and seven from the lake^ 
8ix ]rears ago Brown gave fourteen shillii^ per aere ibr 
this farm. He says he would not sell it now for ten dd<* 
kn. 

We travelled ten miles on the Ridge Road without seeing 
but a vary few houses. Here, to our great mortifieatioD, 
a heavy rain oame on, and we found aa iatemiption of 
tha road on the ridge. For Jour miles we traveDad 
lhrou|^ the worst road we 6ver enoooateredi it being off 
the ridge, and about two miles fiK>m each other passed 
two coBsideraUe streams, branohes of the Eij^teen Ada 
Creek. About a mile from Forsyth's tavern we regained 
theriigi road; and just befiDre we arrived there, which 
was at two o'clock, the road from Batavia to Lewiston 
joins the Ridge Road, and from titts place to the latter the 
travelling is good. 

Forsyth keeps a good house ; we dined here. He lives 
fourteen miles from Stuart's, seven from tbe lake, fifteen 
from Lewiston, thirty-five from Batavia, and sixty-two 
and a-half from tbe Genesee river. So that tha Ridgia 
Road, when oompleied, which it is intended to do, will be 
seventy-i^ven and a-half mUes long. Fersytb gave for 
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Ub httid tvtenlj-two sUSkifB per acre» five ^aars i^, mi. 
being an intelligent man and an old setder, wai adM 
hai qpinion ae ta the formation of tfaia ridge. He is of the 
decided 0|iimon thai it was the bank of a. lake, and besidea 
aawgning the reason brfore^mentiooed to sapport his opiOk 
km. he stated the foUouriag faete : 

Itt* Thai the firii-banks^ being heaps of gravel befioone^- 
mentiofxed* and oommimly called bMsJ^anks, are, on dig* 
ging, found in a complete state at tke foot of the ridge. 

and. That aQ streams which enter the lake fiaoan the 
eaet have Ctieir lAouths filled up with sand in s partioiilBr 
wajt Biisuig from the preraleDoe and power of the wes** 
imfy winds, and that the points of the ore^ whieh fareid^ 
ttnroDgh this ridge oorreq>ond pre<»seiy with the entraaee 
of the tftreaflfis into the lakes. 

The road from Forqrth's is excellent, aad through a 
thick settled oountry. We stopped at Howell's Tavem, 
l»li vftiles from Lewiston» where we saw the CoIimUim. 
Land here sells for three dollars per acre. At this pteoe 
we were toM that ia digging a well twentj^six feet, strata 
ef difibreat kinds were penetrated, and among others, one 
ef lake sand and another of gravel. In d^gmg a dam for 
a saw mill, several lake shells were found at the depth of 
fimr feet. As sheHeand bones are orly preserved in clay 
apd are deetroyed ia sexvi it is no evidence that the lake 
has not overflown a countiy if no shells can be found in 
particular situations. 

Lake Qalario (Whi^ was originaUy called by the Eng^^ 
lish Cadaraokin), mast have been dammed up at its ei^ 
tit»c% a^ <m its bursting a pass^ assisted probiddy by an 
earthquake, the terrible nature must have created the 
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Thousand Ues. The lake would then iwede from its 
aacient boundaries. 

After leaving Howell's Tavern, we turned from tha 
Ridge Road and asoended the great slope which approaches 
it here. The bottom of it is composed of a ledge of limOi- 
stone, and its elevation is two hundred feet. On this hill 
we had a sublime view of immense forests towards the lake, 
like one prodigious carpet of green, and a distant glimpse 
of the great expanse of waters. 

Three mfles from Lewiston we passed through a village 
of Tuscarora Indians, containing 800 souls. Their territo* 
ry consists of three miles square— <»ie given them by the 
Senecas, and two by the Holland Company. They follow 
agriculture and keep a numb^ of hogs and neat cattle. 
They also plant com and cultivate wheat, which looks 
poor. I saw a chief with a cross on his back* When 
Jackson was at Queenstown, they were sant for to play 
ball for his amusement. They frequently visit the Britirfi 
and receive presents. 

We put up at a tavern kept in Lewiston, by T. Hurtler, 
an old seigeaait in the army. The Surveyor General and 
I slept at Mr. Barton's, one of the house of Porter, Barton 
&; Co., where we were kindly accommodated^ 

Lewiston contains but a few houses. It is within the 
£tate reservatiim of a mile, on the east side of the Niagara 
reservation, and is laid out into a town by the State. The 
portage round the Falls commences here, and is eight miles 
on the American, and ten on the British side. The port- 
age has been leased from the State by Porter, Barton ic 
Co., and the principal article eoaveyed is salt; three yoke 
of oxen can carry twdve barrels of salt, and make one 
trip a day. There are twenty-two teams of various kinds 
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emi^yed in this poftage* The diatance frwi heiee to Hm 
FaUs is seroB miles ; to the outlet of the river into Lake 
Ontario, seven and a half miles. A vessel will float this 
distance by the current in three hours. The whole length 
of Niagara river, or rather the distance from lake to laka^ 
is thirty miles. There is a fenry between this place and 
Queenstown, and the width of the river is one quarter of 
a mile. 

Mr. Bart<» is building an elegant stone house, on a 
commanding situation. At his house I saw a large homed ^ 
owl, with the bead like a cat, and with talons. He had 
committed great trespasses on the poultry, Uting off their 
heads and sucking .their blood ; he was shot on the poultry- 
house. 

Angusi 1st, Wednesday. The brig Ontario, of ninety 
tons, belonging to Porter, Barton & Co., being on her way 
to Oswego, W0 took our departure in her about ten o'clock, * 
on a visit to Fort Niagara, having previously apprised the 
officers of the garrison of our intention. This is a hand* 
some vessel, cost •5,000, can carry 420 barrels of salt, 
and is navigated by a captain and seven meik The month- 
ly wages of a saik>r is 920. We saw six British and 
American vessels, five of which were square-rigged, as- 
cend the river at the same time. The business transacted 
here is primcipally on the American side, and is the trans* 
portation of salt. There are two merchants and a lawyer 
in this village; also a spacious . warehouse, and a good 
wharf belonging to this company : the road to the wharf 
is down a steep hill, and is badly contrived, as only one 
team can load at a time. The color of the river is a 
beautiful seargreen, and its depth finom 40 to 100 feet ; the 
. current descends at the rate of three miles an hour. The 
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banks of the river are steep, and prmcipallj formed of a 
stone, composed of indurated red clay, which is friable on 
exposure to heat or frost. About two years ago, the ice 
accumnlated some two miles below Lewiston, to the ele- 
▼tlkm of seventy feet» from bank to bank, and created a 
rise of water above, which swept away with the besom of 
destruction every thing between the banks of Lewiston 
and Queenstown. 

We landed at the Fbrt from the brig, which hauled close 
* op to the dock, and Were received with a national sahite, 
and other miKtary honors. Capt Leonard and Dr. West 
and families reside here, and Lieut. Gansevoort, a single 
man. The garrison consists of an artillery company. We 
dined with the commanding officer, in the large stone 
house, whioh is 105 by 47 feet. It is in itself a complete 
fintification — ^has a well, prisons, attd only one door. It 
had iron window shutters, whioh were taken away by the 
British, when tkey surrendered the Fort, under Jay's 
treaty. There are marks of shot in the rafters from a six- 
pounder, and which were fired at the siege under Sir Wm. 
Johnson. It fe said that the French asked permission of 
the Indians to build a trading*house, and that they erected 
surreptitiously this work ; it is further stated that the stone 
were brought from Fort Fontenac. Considering the dis- 
tance, and the monstrous mass of stones, one would think 
this impossiUe'. As the stones about the windows are 
different, and more handsome than those which compose 
tlie biiilding, the probability is, that the former only were 
bi^ought from Fort Fontenac, and that the latter are the 
common stones of the country. Niagara Fort is in a 
ruinous condition. There are two block-houses at the 
east aud west end ; and an old stone l}ouse, which waa 
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built by the £k«n^b». constitutes the maj^ii*. Tjie only 
pleasant thing to the feelings of an Amerioan are the new 
banracks which are building. 

The bar of the Niagara River at its entrance intp the 
I^ke is twelve feet. From the north room in which we 
dined, we had a superb view of the lake. We understood 
h^re, that Qen. Dearborn, the late Secretary of War, had 
represented as an excuse f<^r not foracting a fort at Black 
Rock, that the State had asked twelve dollars per acre for 
the ground — an assertion totally destitute of truth. * 

We returned via Newark in our carriages, which we, 
had sent to that place for the purpose* The river here is 
i|bout thirty chaina wide. It was formerly the seat of 
government of Upper Canada, which has been transfeiriil 
to York, and Newark is now called Niagara. It contains 
9bout eighty houses, 9 court-house, and two churches. ^ 

As we walked thro^^ the town we sa^v a dozen people. 
whom w« were told were the principal men of ttie place, 
looking at us. Some years ago I got ^quainted with Di\ 
Ker* DepHty Grand-Maslter of Upper Canada, whom I 
was told residefl in this place, and intended to pay me par- ^ 
ticular attention if he saw meu The British fort k a little 
farther up than ours, aiid ^ said to be fourteen feet higher. 
Its condition Is not much superior ; it is tinder the com- 
fnand of a. Afigor. JaclMKn wjbis rec6i% ed at tliis place ^ 
. with military honors, and compUiqented w ith a ball 

I observed an uncommon number of musquito hawks 
" flying over the plains adjacent to this town ; they are car- ^ 
tainly different from whip-poor-wills. ' They were in pur* 
suit of insectsi and theur cry was sgiuaJkj in a sharp note. 

The road from Niagara to Queen9to\\ n is pleasant and 
well-cultivated^ u^ the countjy has plenty of young or- 
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chards of apple and peach trees. I am told, however, that 
improreineiits are stationary, and that the country does 
not look better than it did eleven years ago. The differ- 
ence between the American and British side, in every at- 
tribute of individval and natural improvement, must strflte 
the most superficia] eye. It is flattering to our national 
pride, and to the cause of republican government ; indeed, 
Mr. Morris insinuated tfiat Jackson recognized it witii no 
little spleen. 

The politics of Upper Canada are tempestuous. A great 
majority of the peqple prefer the American govemmentj 
and on the firing of the first gun would unite their desti- 
nies with ours. The Irish and emigrants firom the United 
States are opposed to the Scotch, who have monopolised 
the government There are two newspapers printed in 
the province. The editor of one is an Iririiman of the 
name of WiUcocks, whose paper is called the Cruardian. 
It is printed at Niagara, has an extensive circulation in 
Canada, and a limited one in this State. He is bold, but 
not possessed of great talents. He leads the opposition, 
and is a member of theur parliament as it is styled, and 
has been prosecuted by the Government. Jackson sent 
for him and was doseted some hours with him. He com- 
plains bitterly of the abuses of government, particulariy 
in exacting oppressive fees. The other press supports the 
Grovemment. 

Queenstown contains about forty houses. I saw two 
square-rigged vessels taking in salt It does but little 
business, when compared with its opposite rivaL Eigh- 
teen thousand barreb of salt were conveyed by the portage 
at Lewiston last year, and but four thousand on this side. 
We crossed the ferry at Qoeenstowi:^ which affinds a cu- 
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lUms pheaomeaoiL An edd j runs up oa each 8ide» and 
iao^itates a passage against a very icqpetaous current in 
the center of the river. In passing the river here, we had 
a full view of the great ridge, which passes to the banks 
of the river on the American side, is interrupted by the 
river, and is renewed on the British sid^ bending off to- 
wards the west, and running to the north and of Lake On* 
tario. The Urge rocks where the break of the great ridge 
cfptfBB, and the whde aspect of the water and the sur- 
roan<iyng country, evidoitly show that this was the an- 
cient seat of the Great Cataract 

We again availed ourselves of the hospitality of Mr. 
Barton. 

AuguMt 3d, Thursday. Messrs. M<HTis and Van Rena> 
selaer arrived here irom Chippeway, and after breakfast 
at Mr. Barton's, we all proceeded to a village near the 
FaUs of Niagva, akxig the carrying road where Judge ' 
Porter resides. 

On the top of the ak>pe at Lewiston, we observed the 
old way in which the French drew up their goods. A 
crane was fixed on the hill, and an inclined plane down 
the descent in which deighs were fixed, and as goods 
were conveyed up in one sfei^» others were let down in 
another. 

After two miles we saw the Devil's Hole, which is a 
monstrous chasm or ravine, close to the road, and is 150 
fiaet deep, where the hill is up^iranls of 300 feet perpen« 
dicular above the center of the river. It is formed by a 
small creek, called Bloody Run, precipitating itself into 
the bank. This name is derived from this eucunftitance : 
After the capture of Niagara by Sir William Johnson, an 
ei|)ort of lUrty £og^8h with wagons were Aiven dow» 
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the precipiee by aA amlMucad*. of Frt—h and 
and aU killed exeapt two-^-one wko broke tbrougii tbe 
enenqr, and the other who was caught by a tree m bis de- 
scent, and altboQgfa miaeraMy wounded, is yet idive and 
lellB the atory. 

Two miles from this place, we saw, from Ma^or Bro- 
ther's house, the whirlpool, wUeh exhitjits the power of 
water in the most astoniahiDg manner. When the largest 
tnee cf the forest are caught in the yertox of tfaia firesl^ 
water maelstrom, such is the fury of its vcrtiginmM mo- 
tion, that they are whirled round with inoonoeivable r^ 
locity, and after being predpitaled into the great abyss of 
waters, and lost to the eye for a considerable time, they 
an ejected in fragments from their prison, or eniipdyde- 
moliabed. We arrived at the Tillage, one-qvarter of m 
mile above tbe Falls, and thrBe-quaxfters of fr^mSe from Port 
Scblosser. It was establiabed by Pester, Bailoii & Co., and 
is tbe best place in the world for hydraulic works. Here 
is a carding^maobine, a giist-mill, a sow-mill, a rap^wA, a 
bark«mill« a tannery^ Post^>iSee, ta;veom» and a few boaaea* 
Ab aofe-lol aelk for fifty dollars. The rope-walk is mxtf 
jbAoans feng ; is the only establishment ef the kind in the 
wealem country, and already aappUes all the hdte naviga- 
tion. The hemp used in diis manufactory is raised oa 
die Genesee Flats, and costs there ivom •880 to 9900 per 
ton» and when brought here, it amomila to iMO. Tar is 
peoonred from New Yoik, there being no pifob pine in 
tUe country, and the price llieie and tra&q>ortation here 
bring it in cost to nine dottars. It eonetitntes in prioe n 
t'«rettty4lfth part of the rope. 

Yott vieogniae,ateoonsideraUB dfatamoetfhe Falls, tea 
tbe aaoent ef sapors, and the elooda wbieb are atwsya 



luuigmg OT«r the {Nftce, aart you hoflor the roMtog tS the 
wmters like tfie noiie of tbonder. At Tott SeMoeser, up-^ 
wttds ef two miks by water ab0>9<6 the FaU^ the rivBt 
a am iwSi and a Rapid commences of inenatible force tAd 
kMMiwe Telocity, and extenda to die FaHs. The noke 
a&d agitation and fiiry of these ra^nda censtitate as great- 
a ettdosity as the Cataraet itsdf. An* iriand, denominated 
Goat bland (hem the circumstanee of Bfc-. Stedman, Ae 
fermttr ponencMr of Fort ScMosaer, keeping his goa«» 
Aare), and containing about ^hty aeipes, mna up to the 
Pifls and divides the waters. tUte the whole river pre- 
dipitates itself m| feet, aeconiing to the report of an 
ei^ineeri over a mass of calcafeoas stone and shistic. 
The greater part of the niigh^ mass passes over on the 
west side, and, viewed from the' American bank, appears 
fMa in the tbkhest part of tile CataMot^ whereas die 
▼ohuiie of water on our mde, wiien sem from Table Rock, 
looks while, ^^eh is impotable to ita inferior density. 
There sfb cataracts which exiieed this in altitude, but 
Aere is none in the worU which approaches it in volume 
of Water. The elev ation of the bai^ of the river detracts 
greatly from the sublimity of the spectacle. Below the 
Cataract tiiere are huge rooks, which have been torn and 
hurled from their foundations by the Rapids. Two or 
three years ago, an immense mass of the rocky stratum 
was precipitated over, and shook the country aerG^nd l&e 
an earthquake. If it be true, bM fa sii^gested, that the 
rock below the limestone is soft, if the river should ever 
suoceed in carrying off the superior stratum, the whole of 
the upper lake will nirfi into h^ke Ontario, and dehtge 
whole counties below. I felt ike a^tation of the Pafls in 
d^btly shiUBg Jvdge FtMei^s house, after I had retired 
9 
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to bed. It k generaUy supposed thai every aninuil whtoh 
pasies over the Falls it killed ; but this a miatake. Tame 
geese frequently pass over alive. There is a dog at Chip* 
peway which escaped with a brd^en rib ; and two sheep 
were once found below the Cataract, one of which was 
alive. Fish.often go over safely. On the other hand, the 
chance is greatly against life. Wild geese, firii, deer, and 
other creatures are to be seen dashed to j^eces. A tragt** 
cal story is tdd of a poor Indian, which would form « 
good subject for a poem. Z^ He tied bis canoe to the shore 
at Chippeway, and fell asleep. A British sokiier, it is sup- 
posed, loosened his fastening and he floated down. When 
he got involved in the great Rapid, he was awakened by 
the noise, and rising up and perceiving his satuation, h« 
tried to paddle himself out. But finding his efforts use* 
less, he wn^ped himself up in bis blanket, and sat down 
in the canoe, yielding himself to his fate with Roman for- 
titude. In this short and dreadful interval between life 
and death, the rich fancy of a poet might conceive and 
delineate the ideas which passed through the mind of the 
poor Indian, and. the feelings which agitated his bosom, 
when on the eve of his final separation from his family 
and sacred home, and when the ties which united bam to 
this world were about to be forever dissolved. 

A beautiful white substance is found at the bottom of 
the Falls, supposed by some to be gypsum, and by the vul- 
gar to be a concretion of foam, generated by the foree of 
the Cataract. But it is unquestionabiy part of the lime* 
stone dissolved and reunited. 

Goat Island belongs to the State, and must be extremely 
valuable for hydraulic works. The general idea is that ii 
wouU answer for a State Priaon^ being impracticable to 
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ftmftom it Bot thh k a mistake ; it can be easily reach- 
ed by a canoe fiK>m abore. I saw a man who had pota- 
tees planted on it, and who visited it freqaently. Sted« 
man used to ride there on horseback. The land is rery 
iertile. As well for its nearness to the dead carcasses below 
tke FaHs as its seclusion, ea^es build their nests on this 
islaady which is oorered with wood. Last autumn, a year, 
a large budc-deer was seen for two or three weeks, wad- 
ing a short <fistance into the Rapids from this island and 
retreating. He had probd[>ly drifted down from above, 
and not knowing the safe passage to the shore he no doubt 
pmdied at the Cataract. After an elegant dinner we rode 
to Fort Schlosser, and here M. and V: R. left us and pass* 
ed over to Chippeway. Near Fort Schlosser is the old 
Bnglish landing, and the fort was probably made to pro* 
tect it. The French landing is hitf a mile lower down, 
just at the head of the Rapids, where there are the remains 
of stone faaiklings. Fort SoMosser was surrounded by 
peHsadoes and a ditch, and contained two wooden housee 
and a Block-house, some of which buiklings remain. This 
place is a little above Chippeway, and is the termination of 
the portage. Near it are the remains of an old fort, sup- 
posed to be French, covering half an acre, with four has* 
lioDs and a ditch. Near this place are very large ant- 
hills. 

We passed the young gentlemen to-day on their way tc^ 
Lewislon and the Fort, and returned to Judge Porter's, 
where we slqit This place is dOO miles from Detroit and 
4fT0 from New York ; 90 miles to Presque lale, and 190 to 
Pittsburgh. 

Joign^ ad, JVufay. We arrived at Chippeway for 
faraakfiMt. The rivar here is two snlei wide. After 
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hmkhti^ lb0 Goiomi$flioa«n hsA • eooftiwcei kk irtMi 
tbey diiMted Mr. Qeddes to tak« lewb wd dntaoMi cm. 
a variety of points^ and adjowniid to me^t al tha Qilf 
Tav^m, ia Naw York, oo tha 29th July^. 

CWppaway is ia the town of Wi]loiigM^y» in tha coHaijr 
of Liocola* Tha mast opulant laaa doai aot ps^ moao 
than threa doUaraa year i& tajmu Slra^ tk» S^fMalw tf 
their Parliawaat, livas near heia^ and migsatad fima Cai-^ 
aaotioat. Cbi^pawagr is a meaa viHaga of imnoty houses, 
thiae steapes* two taverns a laiadHniU, and a disliHary. 
TKeia are aba banacks here, surrousded by danoUshad 
pidisadoes, ia whioh a liaiileBaiit's guard is staftioiiad. 
Gbj|ipaway creak or rurer i&teEsecis the viUagai 'Sha 
iwe oC a nuU-dam here eoaoeals a boiliii|^spiuig, irideb 
wiUbailataa-kal^ Tiw> or three mOea back oCQweM- 
tofwm Iheva are two springs a few yardsimn eadi othet^^ 
one impregnalad with salphar, aad the other wilh Tttiiotta 
aoid. On Lake Erie there are petrifying wsMps whi6k 
nm into it, atwhieb yon can sea petrified sabatMsaen di» 
tiaetly marked by tha feet of IndiaM. 

One Slevans keeps a toleraUe iak here. JaeJuoa aad 
HemshadaoentestinthishMBeferrQaaas. Thefemar 
sent oat an miani €0urier^ wha engeged a room with ^wa 
h^da Morris followed, and after recowiaitering both 
taverns, took a room in the rear of Jackson's, to which he 
could not ga withoat passing throned Jackson's. When 
^ parties aset, Jaokson and wife remoBBtraled against 
the anrangemant. The fonner was insolent ta Morris 
who, however, soon iniueed the Briton to Iska nrfngahi 
the adjacent honse. 

Jaakaen has bean reoehnd with diattngoisbod aMsMien 
i^ CAaadft. The hall it TAagtn waa attended hy faty 



gUs, Mlhcinl ftMi the «ow& and dw wbbfe im»*at 
oM&try, and amyad tn varioiB fiuAiofis. Jaskiflia a^ 
peared in fas diplomatic suit, and wai veoaifei bjr a baad 
of flUUBic playing ^God aava tke King." HSa lady iras 
oamplinMMad fea a idaular wa^ aad by tba ladog of «■ 
ika aoaqpany. Sbe told a gantlainaa lliat slie wnB wail 
aaoanmodBiCed kera; tiM *era was no M iv M. ham to 
oiM theai ofthelrvbaBia. 

flaviag Moa die C«C&t«u^ froaii the Amerioan aide, wa 
icok this opportunity of viewing it from the opposite sidai^ 
md weproeeeded «> TaUa Roch» frona #henoe wa ftad a 
fasr*viBar% Tba apiaiy <^ At waitait ewralapad as Wich * 
iftisi as panatralkg as raia. The douds of vc^por fsnenrt* 
dd liere ariiM luvve a cbBsiiftarable agaany in fMd 
ft am wBt show«n widch are experieneed in tlaa oeontryv 

leadU ttot batxAaarva die nuariwr^f lavliMiA Cana* 
da and ika western couatiy, which coataiaied aoibleins of 
Fkaa-Maaonry on thehr aigoa. 

Near Ch^paway, a hoosa had a aign maliMid amaff*f or> 
to apprise people of the (fiaeasa. 

One of the haads y/vko rowed as o^r Iha river here is 
named Cowan. Although seventy years old, he can now 
make two pair of sheas a day; ibr each pair he ohatges 
fiair shiHkigs. He has had two wives; seven children by 
one and fbvrtoan by another, of whom fifteen are girit. 

W% remraad and slept at J«dge Vtn^r^s, wh&t^ wa also 



The erid Friday of last winter was Mperisnoed ail over 
the comtry, and at Fort Niagara with extreofie severity. 

We saw wiaa and jelly (passes heie, of aaoelleBt qwAty, 
whicA were manufiustured at Fittabuj^ The conanott 
wuMkw-glass used here is also brought from that jdace; 
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and alio lead, from the miiieB on the Mkioiiri, wUeh ooet 
at PUtabnrgh eight ddlars per hundred pounds, and in tini 
piaoe nine dcAan and a-qwurter. 

Lake Ontario never fieezes over, although Lake Brie 
does. The former is geneiaUy nmeh deeper, altho«igh in 
some places the latter is sixty fttthoms deep. Lake Erie 
is 280 miles long and sixty wide ; Lake Superior is 800 
miles long ; Michigan 300 ; Huron 900 ; Ontario 180. 
The smallest of these lakes is laiger than the Caqiian 
sea. 

AuguH 4lA, Saturday. Aftmr breakfast we set o«t 
from Fort Sehlosser, in a Durham salt boat, drawing two 
feet water, twenty-five tons burthen, and able to earvy IM 
bushek ot salt, between seventy and eighty ftet feng; and 
seven and eight feet wide. She had six men, who pushed 
her up against the stream. But notwithstanding she had 
been lightened for our accommodation, our Mtualion was 
unpleasant. The weather was uncomm<N[iIy wsRm, and 
the captain being absent, tiie hands were very noisy, in- 
temperate, and disorganizing. The current was some- 
times three miles an hour—- on an average, two and a- 
half. 

Navy Island is in view of Fort Sehlosser, and -is sup- 
posed to be within the British dominions, although this is 
not certain. It contains 800 acres, and has one squatter. 

Grand Island is in our jurisdiction, and contains 38^000 
acres. The Indian right is not extinguished, and Ae 
Indians will not tderate any intrusions or trespassers on 
it. It is full of deer, owing to the absence of wolves and 
settlers. It is about twelve miles long, and its greatest 
breadth is six miles. At the foot of thn island there aM 



the remmns of two FVenok vesads, which were formerl}^ 
burnt, «B aecoont d their not being able to escape. 

The jariedUctional line between Great Britain and the 
United States ought to have ran through the center of 
the channels of the lakes and riyers, instead of the center 
of the waters, in order to have eflbotually secwred equal 
advantages of navigation to both nations. 

601 Creek enters the river on the left bank, about 
half a^mile above Fort Schk)sser, and is considered as the 
probable place for the commencement of a canal. It has 
a good bay and landing, is deep, and about twenty yards 
wide. Cayuga Creek enters the river on the same side, 
about three miles higher up. 

Tonnewanta Island contains ninety acres, and is ten 
miles from Fort Schlosser. It coomiences at the mouth 
of the creek of that name. Elicott's creek enters Tonne- 
wanta Creek, about 300 yards above its mouth, and just 
above a Imdge erected by General Wilkinscm. There is 
a Rapid seven miles from the mouth of Tonnewanta, and 
fidk about thirty. To the Rapids the navigation is good, 
and to the falls you may ascend |in a canoe. Sturgeon 
weighing eighty-two pounds have been speared at the 
Rapids, where there are several good mill seats. The 
country above them is a wilderness. The Tonnewanta 
Reservation is twenty-four miles from the river, on this 
ereeL The creek has no bar at its mouth. This inform- 
ation I received from (me of our boatmen^ 

We took a odd dinner on board. Despairing of reach- 
ing Black Rock with our disorderly fellows, we landed at 
a tavern about a mile above Tonnewanta Creek, and took 
to our carriages. The disorderly spirit of our boatmen had 
extflOEided itself to the driver, and I had to silence his im- 



fortaaw. la 4> Aort line we peeaed e neawiiemble 
stream; the roed wag bad, but the oountiy {feasant. Tiie 
meadows on tfae river were fine» and the land improved 
en hoAk sides, after you pass the upper end of Grand 
jUand. One Dayton, who keqps a tayem four asilea ivooi 
Blaok Rook, purchased two years ago eighty acies, at £onr 
dollars per acre. 

I saw a fish-hawk flying with a very laige fish in faista* 
lons^ and a strange bird with a large head, his body qieekWk 
and Wings ^qpeared touehed with red when he flew. He 
was not qnite the size of ai)Iue4)ifd. 

At Black Rock we saw a gieat aiunber ^ barrels of 
salt, and several square-rigged vesseb, and had a beamtifid 
view of Lake Erie. 

We arrived in the evening at Buffab^ or New AoMrtai^ 
daniv and put xf at Laadon's tavern, whens we weie in* 
diflferently ecoommodated in every reqpeet. The yoang 
gendemen had pmoeded us, and enj^ed the best«eoein* 
modatiooa. 

AugiM 6th, Sumiajf. Baflalo village containa firom 
iiirty to forty hemes, the oourt-iiouse of Niagara county, 
bttilt by the HoUand Land Company, several stores and 
taverns, and a Post office. It ia a place of great resort. 
All penona that travel to the Westeni£tales and Okdo. 
bom the Eastern Slatea, and aU thai visit the FaUs of 
Niagara^ come tUs way* A half-aare lot sells fix>m •109 
to 0250. Bufialo Cieek rans in fiKun the East, between 
the village and the lake* It k a deep atseam, aboat ten 
vnda wide, and has a laige bar at its mouth. It is navi- 
gable aboat five mike* 

Leige oil atoaes ave found at the ladiaa saw adil, 
twelve aales up the BoflUo Creek, stooagly impsagaated 
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iwllifiwftM eil; ako large petrified «lam jriidls, <m ifag 
eighteen mile creek. There are five lawyers and no 
church in this village. 

The great desideratm in the land of the Holland Com- 
pany, is the want of water. We saw on the ridge several 
dry mills. Windmills nmist be used for grain. The 
peculation d* their luds has doubled in a yeac 

The eiuef seat of the Seneca's is about four miles from 
•ufialo. 

Lake Erie abounds with excellent and various fish : 

1. WhiU fV«L— The head and month exactly like ouv 
abed, and so is die fisb generally. It is superior in flavor. 

2. .fiCimi^.*— Thicker through ihe body, and nearly the 
same length as those on the sea-coast Much like the 
iiw% Scotia herring. 

a Sietp's IbatL — Like ours, but no teeth ; a haxd, dry 



4» Black 4>r Oswego Mass. — ^Like our black fish. Bass 
is a Dutch word, and signifies perch. 

5« RoA Bas$^ — ^Like our sea bass. 

%. White Bass^^^Ia shape like our white perch, but 
jaather longer. The tail resembles that of the streaked 
biis, and k has stripes on its sides, 

7. Sturgeon, is the hirgest fish in the lake. They have 
no dorsal fin, and are not so large as those in the Hudson. 
In mpeot to shape they are similar, and have the same 
habit of vaulting. 

At the time theFrench possessed Niagara* the commander ' 
of lb«t 6xi look four live sturgeon firom Ontario Lake, and 
put them in lake £rie« Lake Erie before had none ; now 
it and all the upper lakes have plenty of them. This was 
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• 
told (Mr. WigtoQ by the captain of a sloop ^t sails oa 
lake Erie. 

8. Sunfish. 

9. Muscahinga, or pickerel ; a fiae fish. 

10. Pike. 

11. Very large snapping turtle. 

No shad go up the Mississippi. Now and then a meagre 
herring is caught at Pittsbu^h, which has struggled 2,200 
miles against a strong current. The streaked bass or rock 
fish go above Albany after the sturgeon's ^wn, and sub- 
sist principally on it. The superior flay<»r and excellence 
of Atlantic sheeps-head may be owing to its delicious food 
of clams and muscles, on the coast The stuigeon of the 
lake have no scales. 

At the Niagara Falls, eels have ascended the rooks 
forty or fifty feet, but cannot get up, and are not to be 
found above, or in lake Erie. Eels have communication 
with the sea, and perhaps generate there. In a pond above 
the Passaic Falls, no eels have been seen until within a 
few years, and they have found a communication round 
the Falls. In the fall, eel-weirs are placed with their mouths 
up against the current, and in the spring, the reverse. In 
the fall they go to the sea, and in the spring return. The 
only small fish in lake Erie, are the muscle and cray fish. 
Dr. Mitchell's notice, that sea-fish, such as sturgeon, are 
shut by the falls from the ocean, and have become natv- 
ralized to fresh water, is ridiculous ; 

1. They can escape by vaulting over the falls. 

2. By the Illinois in the spring, down the Mississippi. 

3. The above story explains how they came into the 
lake. 

We rode on the beach of the lake, from Bufialo to 



Bbdi Rook. Tfaflve is an npper and a lower landiDg 
here, about a mile apart. At the latter is the riHage, the 
greund of which belongs to the State ; and it has been 
laid out in lots, which have not been as jet sold. A ferry 
and tavern are kept at the upper landing, by F. Itfiller, and 
a store by Porter, Bartow Sc Co. 

Bird Island is a mile above the upper landing ; the ehan- 
nel runs on each side of it ; it derives its name from the 
namber of birds which formerly crowded on it. It is 
nothing but a collection of lai^^ calcarious and silicious 
rocks* A store built on it by Porter, Bartow 6c Co., was 
sweptoff by the ice. Ablock has been sunk hereby them, 
on the North side of the island, (by which it is protected 
from the ice), to receive and lade vessels, and it will an- 
swer for any burthen. It cost $2,000. Vessds can come 
up the Ra|^ to it, with 100 barrels of salt, but have to 
leave the remainder of their lading for another trip. A 
vessel with salt can push up against the current, from 
Fort Schlosser to Bbtek Rode, twenty miles, in one day. 
To remedy the communication here, it ts proposed to cut 
a canal round the Rapids, from Bird Island to the lower 
landing. JMLt. Geddes says that the Rapid in one place here 
is six and tfiree quarters miles an hour, as tested by actual 
observation. In one place it is five miles ; and the boat- 
men say in one place seven miles, and that the general 
current is three miles per hour. 

Lake Erie is four feet seven inches above the level of 
Niagara River, below these Rapids. 

The following statem«ttt was furnished to me by Judge 
Porter; 

The price of tranqxyrting a barrel of salt from Oswego 
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4o Lc^mstM k ive (dul&iga» pqraUe «i «it at C^Rlreeo, at 
twentj^hoT abiUingt per ban^l. 

From 'Lewiaton lo Black Rock, aoc diiBmgi per bovei 
payable in flak al Blade Reek, at forty-eight ifaifii&gB per 
iMurel. 

From Presqae Isle to Pittsburgh, foiuteea shSDings^paya^ 
Ue m salt at I^mqiie ble, at 6ky4omt ehiUings per iMml 

The feUowiag are the caflh prices ^ sak at Ihe ajbow 
places: At Oswege 12 60; LewistCD, $8 W ; Bt«ck Roekv 
$4 50 ; Preaquilk, $d «K per barnek 

■Seneoa grass grows near Buffalo Creek, end is soU by 
the bdians ia emaU buaobes. It is fnigraat» aad MeMae 
the bean ia peiftyaug segars. 

The Comflussioiieie gave the aaSM o[ Grand JfiagmnX 
to the TiH^ where Judge Perter resides. Graad is pp9>^ 
fixed, te distiagiuflh it from British Niagara, and the Attev^ 
can forty and ob aecoiml of its Ticiiuty lo the FaUi, 

Wevisited the AdaAis» a bdg^ 150 Ions and four geno^ 
bekNQgiiig to the United Stales^ oowttaaded by Cenmii^ 
dore Breyoor^ who appears to be a worthy effioer. This 
is Ihe only vessel we have on the lakes, and she is eso- 
ployed in transporting military storee. She can make a 
voyage to Fort Dearborn, upwaide of 1000 milefli on lake 
Michigan, and retttin, in two months. The British have 
two armed vesBcls on this lahe, one pierced for siateen^ 
and the other for twelve guns, abd a felt to lheeouth*west 
of Black Rock« called Fort Erie, and garrisoned by a 
Lieutenant and twenty men. 

Commodore Btoevo(Nrt says that vessels drawing seven 
feet water, can at some seasons go from Port Deaxbom or 
Chaqiiagy, (Chioago) op a erode of thai name^aad lo the Illi- 
nois River, whose waters in fieshets meet, and sodown the 
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to tkbka h0 oan eiiMi k in fab hng, wrtiA 
draws but aix feat vrhmt M^iMiecL A Inig of 150 tomi 
sailing from Black Rock to Hudson, woold seem ineiadible. 

Ob a conHBaBdiag emioeBM at Biaek Bwk, Gen. 
WiUoaaoa has designated a proper site for a fort 

Btaok Rock was orowdad to-day whli people from all 
qpHsnan; it looked like an asaeniUy for divine. serrioe; 
W# saw Eeastaa Graogec, Le Latteanx, a Firenoh gentle- 
man, Andross, and others, and dined at Miller's taverB» 
whose sign is sarmovnted with nasonio •nUems. Here 
aw left Mr« Geddes to commsttoe his aanrqrs, and patted 
fsom CoU Forler with great regret, who, on erery ooea* 
si0B,eihibitedhiinaBlf in an aoaiaUe and reqpaetd}leniafi> 
Ber> and whose coonteaanoe brigbened with a beoignaat 
smile, whenever he could contribute to our cmo/htt or 
plaasare^ We left the yomig gsntteman here, to follow, 
and after dinner prooeeded, with our two eaniages» three 
servants; and baggaga^wagon, eight miles, to Ransom's 
tMerSi ia tfie town of BnfiUo, where we lodged, and 
whioh is a bad house. Three miles from Blaek Rodi» 
there is a namrfaotosy o£ red earthen ware* The eetON 
try is weD eultivated aad settled. 

JkmgwH 6ti» Jlbw2fly~We departed foaas Ransom's at 
hstf^Mstfive. Seven yearaiigD he purchased dttsfosm of 
•Waevss»at$8 5* an aei^, amowitiag to $1,119; aad 
last May he sold it for |B,giO,«beii^ about $17 an aeiw 
It has 800 frait tiaes» 110 eleaved acres, good ont^baiklf 
iag% and a small frame bouse. Land prbdnoes twemij 
besfaelsoCwfaeatteanaeeaw The general prioe ia eight 
ihilliBgs.per boshsi ; now k seOafor twehe shilliaga at the 
dpob Tina ia cfwing to flw great infonc of sattlMs. 

toVaftdewalei^a, uaifopD oak 



j^aiiM, whhoat anj Hnderwoodi only one fail and oae nIM 
creek, called the Eleven Mile Creek. It is a Mme-stcne 
cottntrj. 

Six miles at Harris' taTerOt we obseryed a considerable 
collection of peiq)Ie. A man of tbe name of Woodward 
was under examination on a charge of rape, oommilted 
on his wife's daughter, a girl of sixteen. The crime was 
twice perpetrated, and the motbor connived at it, as was 
alleged. 

We passed a store with three inscriptions on its sigii, in 
English, Frendi, and German. Store, in Engltdi ; Bm- 
tique, in French. This indicates the settlers in its vicinity* 
We breakfasted at Vandewater's tavern, in the town ot 
Clarence, fourteen miles fitrni Ransom's, after a ride of 
three hours. 

Yandewater gave twenty-two shiHingw an acre, for 400 
or MO acres, seven or e^;ht yean ago ; he now says it is 
w<Mrth 020 per acre. He has a tolerable frame ho«ise. 

Two hundred yards south of his house, is a ri(^, or per* 
pendicular descent, which he says extends from the Genesee 
River to Black Rock. Between it and the stmie ridge or 
slope, which runs from the Genesee River to Lewiston, 
there is an immense valley, twenty miles across, called 
Tonnewanta Valley. The precipice at this slope is from 
100 to 200 feet, composed principally of lime^tcme and 
iint, combined like those on Bird Island, and bearing 
every mark of the lashing and wearing of the waves ; 
the rocks are, indeed, scooped and hollowed out by watnr. 
On digging a cellar h«re, a great stratim of lake ssii4 
aiKl another of gravd, were found. The opinion here i% 
that Lake Erie formerly covered tbe Tcmnewanta VaHey, 
fNcming an hrananse bay, when theJNiatpura FaUs were at 
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"QMMttoim ; and llwt on the receding of the cascade, 
Lake Eiie receded from the valley, leaving the Tonnewanta 
Creek ; and perhaps the stone ridge was the boundary be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Qntaxio. Some suppose that Lake 
Erie fonneriy dischai^^ itself by the Towewania Valley 
into the Genesee River. 

Between the house and the slope we collected some 
fiMsil shells and petrifactions, which are not to be found in 
the lakes, as well as of snakes and horns, imbedded in 
Ume-etone. We also saw flint or silex, in calcaroous or 
Ume-stcme, as at Bird Island. The same appearances exist 
at Cherry Valley, which country, like this, experiences a 
dearth of water. In the village of BuflUo, the whole vil- 
lage is supplied by hogsheads fr<»n a great spring, as tea 
water was formerly distributed from New York. 

Vandewater su^^ses that the canal from Lake Erie 
onght to be on the south side of this precipice, not on the 
north side by the TonnewanAa Creek. Lobelia cardinalis, 
the cardinal flower, grows in marshy ground, a beautiful 
scarlet flower, on a plant about two feet high, the flower 
on the top of a conical fonn. 

The road from here to Batavia, eighteen mile% is bad ; 
it runs through swampy ground, and is sand with b(^ A 
dead levd oountry, stagnant water, ne af^pearmee of 
stone, and every indi6ati<m of on alluvial country. There 
is no free circulation <tf ak, and the country must be in* 
yalulurious, althoi^ at Rjehardson's tavern, seven auieB 
from Vandewater's, where we siKqpped to bait, they say 
they have lived in good health for Ave years. The country 
abounds with meadow larks, robins, Uue jays, and various 
kinds of woodpeckMs. 

Five mfles from Va»kwater's we erossed Mwtor or 
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Sulphur Creek, a small stream with a saw-mffl. k is so 
called from sulphur springSf and from the cireorastaDtDe of 
a crazj man, who had gone from the United States to 
Canada, being sent hack under the care of some IndiaiiSi 
who tomahawked him here in his cracy fits. Tlie covnty 
line of Genesee commences three miles west of Oenesee. 
Richardson lives in the town of Batavia. 

We arrived at Batavia about six o'chick, deven miloe 
from Richardson's, having traveled thirty-two miles to* 
day. We put up at Keyes' tavern, a good house, and in 
the evening we were visited by Joseph EKoott, Sovveas, 
Brisban, Col. Rumsey, and Judge Jones. 

The latitude of Batavia is 499 north. It contaimr a 
Court-house, built by the Hottud Land Company tsr 
•10,000 ; a Post-office, and fifty houses; and several stores 
and tavenis. A republican newspaper, called the Owmu- 
C9pia, is puUished here. Tomewanta Creek runs in fvont 
of the town, and has on its waters an excellent grist and 
sawHaiuD. We crossed tihiM stream by a bridge, four mfies 
back. It is a considerable turn, and as wide as Canandai- 
gua outlet, at its confluence with Mud Creek. The oSee 
of the Holland Land Company is kept here, and three 
attomies already oecupy tins village. The situation of 
this viUage, with a mill dam in front, and surrounded by 
marshes, must be unheakhy, although the inhabitaiits deny 
the fact. This is invariidUy the case ; the oommodore 
aiAed an oU woman on the miasmatic baaks of the Seneea 
B3ver, whether the plaoe was healthy. *' Very much so,'' 
sayssfae, ''we have only a disease criM typhus/' 

The ridge^ properly speaking; is the gromid where the 
Ridge Road runs. The elevation huk of it, and the de> 
▼atiM north of Yandewater's, are not lidges, but elopes. 
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becauM Mr. ElUoott says there is a descent only on one 
side. But a «lope contains a gradual descent like an in- 
clined piano, and here the descent is perpendicular, and 
precipitous in many places. The face of the country is 
a flat plain, and when you descend from the slope or ridge 
at Vandewater's you stand on another plain« which runs 
> across the Tonne wanta Valleyr until you come to the ridge 
or slqpe back of the Ridge Road ; and then you again de- 
scend on a plain, until you come to the ridge on which the 
ground is inclined greatly to Lake Ontario. The level coun- 
try is the cause of the scarcity of water, together with the 
great quantity of calcareous stone, the fissures of which 
absorb the water. Mr. Ellic<^t says that the Oak Orchard 
Creek is the most considerable stream in the country. The 
upper slope that passes by Yandewater's tavern, forms 
the falls of the Genesee River. (See its course traced on 
the map by Benjamin EUicott.) The distance between 
the slopes varies from 12 to 20 miles. North of the Ridge 
Road, he says, there are no fortifications ; between it and 
the lower slc^ there are several, and in other parts of the 
country they are numerous. Two important inferences 
may be drawn from this striking fact : — 

1. That the ridge was the ancient boundary of Lake 
Ontario. 

2. The great antiquity of the fortifications. They must 
have been erected before the retreat of the Lake. 

The outlet of Lake Ontario ought to be examined, in 
order to ascertain the breaking oi the waters by the St. 
Lawrence. The Thousand Islands there must have been 
then formed. The bay of Lake Erie which run up into 
the Tonnewanta Valley, covered, of course, the countr}* 
between the slopes, and formed the Genesee Bats. 
10 
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As the antiquity and great population of the Al)origine8 
are undoubted, Gen. Ndrtk inquires whether the sudden 
retreat of the lakes may not have produced a wide-spread* 
ing pestilence, which may have depopulated this country. 

If, as Yolney fancifhlly suggests. Lake Ontario was the 
crater of a vdcano, all these speculations are visionary; 
but they are probably better founded than his. I saw no 
traces of basalt on the borders of the lake— nothing to in* 
dicate the existence of a volcano. 

In the tavern there was an advertisement of William 
Wadsworth, dated Geneseo. He proposes to let out half- 
Uooded merino rams, to "he delivered on the first of Sep- 
tember, each ram to be put to fifty ewes, and no more, 
before the 1st of October, and to be returned on the Ist 
of June, unsheared. All the ram progeny to be returned, 
and he is to have dl the ewe lambs except two (from each 
ram), for each of which he is to pay eight shillings cash, 
on the 1st September, 181L He charges nothing for the 
use of the rams. 

August ^th. After breakfast we visited Mr. Ellicott, 
who keeps the office of the Holland Land Company. He 
has five clerks, a salary of •2,000, and a commission of 
five per cent, on his sales. The management and method 
of his office are admirable. He has a laige map in which 
is laid down every lot, and a memorandum book giving 
the character and value of it, to which he can refer in* 
stantly. The whole bespeaks great intelligence and ta* 
lents for business. The sales of the Company are made 
by contracts only, on credit of ten years,-^two without 
interest. 

In Ellicott's garden there grew capers and cammomiK 
and the largest poppies I ever saw. We examined, at his 
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house, a clock made by his fathei^, Joseph Ellicott, a self- 
taught man, who was brought up a mill-wright. On one 
side was a clock which designated the second, the minute, 
the day, the month, and the year. On another an orrery, 
woi^Ling out the revolutions of the planets and their satel- 
lites. On another a musical machinery, which can play 
twenty-four tunes. The mechanical execution was ad- 
mirable, and so also were the mah(^ny case and the paint- 
ing of the faces of the machine, and strange to tell, they 
were both made by persons who took up the business 
without any previous instructioik 

The Court-house erected by the Company is, perhaps, 
the best in the Western District. The Court-room has a 
gallery for the audience, and the building also contains an 
hotel. 

A quarter of an acre lot in the best part of the village 
sells for 9160, and lots of forty acres, in more retired 
parts, for $600. 

Who has the preemptive right to the Indian reserva- 
tions in the Holland Land Company's territories? Mr. 
EUicott says the Company, not the State. 

Six miles from Batavia we stopped to water at Chequa- 
ga Creek, at Marvin's tavern. 

Eleven miles from Batavia we passed Allen's Creek, a 
coDsiderable stream, which runs into the Genesee River ; 
on it are mills. In the bottom of this stream is found a 
black inflammable stone, of which I have specimen. Is 
this black stone connected with a coal mine ? Is it not 
sehistio or slate ? 

We took a collation at Ganson's tavern, twelve miles 
from Batavia, in the town of Caledonia, which is divided 
from Batavia by the transit line, which runs a little to the 
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east of Marvin's tavern. The roads so far, except four 
miles, are good, and the country well settled. 

The usual passage of small fish is down a river to the 
sea. Young eels are seen at Albany going up the river in 
swarms. Probably they are produced in the ocean. They 
have no visible organs of generation, nor has their spawn 
ever been observed. Why are there not eels in Lake 
Erie ? If they cannot ascend the Falls, cannot they get 
into the lakes by the Illinois River and Chequaga Creek ? 
Are they ever seen at the head of those streams ? 

At Cameron's tavern, five miles east from Ganson's, we 
saw perennial springs, which rise out of the ground and 
immediately fill a mill pond. 

Pedlars from Connecticut sell wooden clocks all over 
this country, for $20, and they answer very well. We 
met tin pedlars in all directions, dickering (a Yankee word 
for barter) for feathers. 

Brom Buffalo Creek eastward, we perceived streaks of 
corn-fields on the low land blighted by the frost of the 
18th of July. The high grounds escaped. 

On the west side of the Glenesee River there is an ex- 
tensive oak forest, with no underwood, but various shrub- 
bery, and on the Genesee Flats the prairies or savannah 
appear. Within two miles of this river, on the west side, 
the country from being an apparent flat level, descends 
towards the river, and from Avon you can see the upper 
slope running up and down the west side of the river. 

We crossed a bridge over this river. It contains but a 
small body of water, about two feet deep. The banks are 
fifty feet high. Sullivan proceeded with his army as far 
this river. As you approach the bridge yoQ pass the 
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Caughnawaga reservation, a mile square. The land is 
fine» and it was filled with horses, neat cattle, and hogs* 

We slept at Avon, on the east side of the river, in On- 
tario County, at Maria Berry's tavern, a good house. This 
place is laid out for a village, by Mr. James Wadsworth. 
He sells his lots for 960 an acre. It contains a few houses. 

We got a young Indian here to shoot at a silver piece, 
by blowing through a reed of six feet long, a small arrow 
surmounted with hair. He hit the mark with great ex- 
actness, ten paces, and in this way they kill small birds. 
' August Sth. We set out at six, and breakfasted at 
Frost's (formerly Warner's) tavern, in Lima, eight miles 
from Avon. At this jdace there is a Post-office, store, and 
two or three houses. 

The country has departed from the flat level on the 
west side ; is better watered, and is varied by hill and dale 
— ^fertile and populous. 

The highest falls of the Genesee river ought to be seen 
(and they were out of our course), in order to have a just 
idea of the great ridge or slope. 

Frost had reaped thirty acres of wheat, so extraordi- 
narily productive, that he estimates it at forty bushels an 
acre. But he says, that in consequence of the heavy rains 
after it was cut, and before it was gathered, it had grown 
in the sheaf, and cannot be manufactured into flour, but 
that he can make more of it by converting it into whiskey. 
He rents seventy acres of Warner's farm, (which consists 
of 400) and the tavern, for 9300 a-year. 

Two miles from here to Honeyoe Creek, a handsome 
stream which proceeds from the lake of that name, and 
four miles farther, we entered West Bloomfield, which 
contains a brick Presbyterian church, post-office, stores. 
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and several houses. General Hiill resides here, in an 
humble house, and since he has become a member of the 
Council of Appointment, has abandoned tavem-keeping. 

From the high hills here, ranges of high land are to be 
seen, running south and south-east at the distance of ten 
miles, as far as the eye can' reach, forming spurs of the 
AU^hany mountains, from whence proceed, in opposite 
directions, the Genesee, Ticga, and Allegany rivers; 
probably the upper slope or ridge territories in these 
high lands* 

Bloomfield is a succession of hills and valleys, and is a 
populous and fertile country. 

In East Bloomfield there is a handsome frame Presby- 
terian church, with a high steeple, and surrounded by 
sheds, for the accommodation of horses and carriages ; 
also a Post-office, stores, and a few houses. This fertile 
conntry is stored with fruit trees. 

Five mUes from Canandaigua we passed Mud Creek, a 
low, small stream. 

We arrived in that village between one and two, where 
we found the young gentlemen, |lees, the SherifT, Bates, 
and Spencer. We dined here. 

One mile south of Canandaigua, on a hill, there is a fort, 
larger than the one before described. Twenty or thirty 
rods from it there is a burying ground, where, for 
the sake of the things found, great numbers of graves 
have been dug up, and gun barrels, copper kettles, and 
wampum found. 

Morris gave tldO here for a horse, seeing him acci- 
dentally as he rode along, for which the proprietiM* would 
willingly have taken $10, This affair ipade a great 
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nobe h^re, and the dealers in horses declare that he has 
ruined the market 

After the commodore had hired and dismisaed two 
wagons, in order to carry us to Geneva, and after a scene 
of great confusion we left Canandaigua in an extra stagey 
two servants coming on in a baggage wagon (one being 
dismissed here), and the young gentlemen to join us in the 
morning. We traveled on the Seneca turnpike, which 
extends from this place to Utica, 112 miles ; and then the 
Mohawk and Schenectady turnpike extraula ninety-six 
miles to Albany. A great concourse of travellers on this 
road. 

The distance from Canandaigua to Geneva is sixteen 
miles. Half way we passed over Flint Creek, a fine 
stream that empties into Canandaigua otiUet^ as all creeks 
or rivers proceeding from lakes are denominated in this 
countiy. 

We arrived at Geneva in the evening, where we 
supped and slept. The house was full, and a dancing 
school was at work. We, however, made out as well as 
we had a right to expect. The inns at such a place as 
this will always be crowded at this season. A tour to 
Niagara, like one to Ballston Spa, is now common, and 
considered a mere {Measurable excursion. 

August 9th. The Rev. Mr. Chapman called on me 
with a subscription for the Presbyterian church, erecting 
here. I subscribed $20. I also purchased a pamphlet 
relative to Jemima Wilkinson, and one describing this 
country, by Mr. Munn. 

A glass manufactory is erecting about two miles from 
this village. It was incorporated last winter, and a little 
village is already rising up around it. 
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Here we separated. North and S. Osgood were to pro- 
ceed in the stage to-morrow. The commodore and son 
were to j«in us at Auburn, and Mr. De Witt, myself, 
and a servant set out after dinner, at three o'clock, with a 
Tiew of going to the head of the lakes, passing Ithaca, and 
returning on the east side of the Cayuga Lake to Auburn, 
to which place we sent the heavy baggage wagon, under 
the care of a servant. We proceeded fourteen miles to 
John Dey's, in Apple Town, where we lodged, and were 
hospitably received. 

Our road lay between the lakes on the east side of the 
Seneca Lake, which runs north and south, and much re- 
sembles the Hudson in its appearance. ^ Its Indian name 
was Canadisaga, a beautiful name, which it ought to have 
retained. 

Sulbvan's army, after defeating the Indians at New- 
town who were 2,500 strong, one section of it having 
formed a junction with the main body by the damming 
of the Otsego Lake, passed through the country between 
the lakes. The marks of an old road are still to be seen 
at Apple Town ; pack horses and light field pieces were 
all that were brought, and no wagons were used. The 
first traces of white clover in this country were exhibited 
on this road, which shows that it does not grow naturally, 
but was introduced by the pack horses. There was a 
great village of the Senecas at Apple Town, named Cona^ 
dagh. Here was an Indian orchard, which was cut down 
by Sullivan. This has eventually turned out for the 
benefit of the orchard. Those cut down have grown up 
and make a fine orchard of eighty trees, while those that 
were passed over are antiquated and good for nothing. 
They gAierally grow irregularly. In one {Jace^ on a hill. 
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they appear a& if regularly planted out The Indians had 
plenty of peaoh trees. Great heaps of the stones have 
been found, the shell in good condition, bat 4ie nucleus 
dead. Sullivan's army also destroyed an Indian village, a 
mile or two from Geneva and the before-mentioned Cana- 
desaga, where there were a number of firuit trees. When 
it approached Canandaigua, where several settlements 
were also destroyed, the Indians concealed their families 
on a small island in the lake, which is now, from the cir- 
cumstance, denominated Squaw Island. The men con- 
cealed themselves armed in the woods. 

On our way we saw an eagle, cranes, and several 
ravens, as Mack, and at least twice as large as crows, of 
which latter there are none in this country. 

We halted at Benjamin Day's, in Fayette, eight miles 
from Geneva. He is an old bachelor, with an estate here 
of 2400 acres. He says 'that eight acres of his land has 
produced this year fifty bushels of wheat each. The 
Seneca wheat is the best in the State. The average pro- 
duce is Xhirty bushels an acre. Mynderse's Mills, which 
manufacture the best flour in the State, owe their cele- 
. brity, in a great degree, to the excellence of this wheat. 
Two miles farther is a tavern, kept by John Sayre. Our 
driver left at it a Jetter, directed " To the Honorable John 
* Sayre, Romulus.** 

The road to Apple Town was tolerable, near the lake, 

and in a beautiful fertile country ascending gently from 

- , , * the lake. Apple Town is in Romulus, in which town 

• wild lands sell from t5 to t20, and improved land from 

.• • ' •' iSG to tdO per acre. Apple Town was formerly owned 

by Elkanah Watson, 300 acres of which was reserved by 

him for %town, nHifoh he called New Flymouii. It is 
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now all owned hgr Day, who gave $IB an acre for it eight 
years ago. The laket here are only seven miles distant 
Day's place ia in the same latitude as Albany, and much 
warmer. Seneca Lake does not freeze. The people on 
the margin sometimes complain of cold in the winter, but - 
it is owing to the humidity acquired by the wind in pass* 
ing over the lakes. The .water is always wanner tfiaa 
the air, and in passing over the water, the severity of the 
air is mitigated. This lake is very deep. The frost of the 
18th July did not injure the com within two or three 
miles, and snow does not continue long within that di»> 
tance. It is a vulgar prqudice that the great lakes are 
the source of cold. Canandaigua Lake freezes; Cayuga, 
only fourteen miles up. May not one reason of Erie's 
freezing, and not Ontario, be, that the former is more in 
the line of the north-west wind, which comes from the 
frozen deeerts beyond Lake Superior ? The scarcity of 
fish in the Seneca Lake is attributable to the obstruction!^ 
at the outlet, and perhaps to the tri|[Uiparency of the wa- 
ters, and the paucity of weeds to conceal theq;i« This 
lake is remarkably healthy. 

A copper medal was dug up here from an Indian grave, 
and was accompanied by wampum. Mr. Davis gave it 
to me for the Historical Society. 

On one side is the sun with a Cross in the center, shin- 
ing on an altar, and an Indian and Emopean mOk hands 
united at the altar; and on the other the Viigin Mary» 
with this inscription on the edge, and filling the exterior 
part of the medal, which is circular : "B.'Vifgo sine pam 
originali concepta." There is a hol^ for a ribbon to paift 
through, and to suspend ibia medal round the neck. The 
Indian ia whose grave ^ was interred waa grobab^ a 
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Roman Catholic. There are five brotheiy of the name of 
Day, who migrated from near Paterson's Falls, in New 
Jersey, and are settled here near each other. J. Day is 
lame, as is also his son, from a slight cut in the knee-pan, 
who is a fine yoong man, studying law with Mr. Howell, 
of Canandaigua. . The family wera very kind, and Mr. 
Pay would be much more estiniaUe, if he did not apolo^ 
gize too often for working, which ought to be his pride. 

There is a cranberry marsh a few miles from here, 
which contains 700 acres. A considerable stream runs 
from it into the Seneca outlet It has the indications of 
being an ancient lake, and may be converted into hemp 
land. The Messrs. Porters bought 1000 acres on the 
ridge road, a few miles from Lewiston, for twelve shillings 
an acre, from the Holland Land Company, for that pur- 
pose, and are now draining it with great facility. 

It is said that there is near here aqqarry of oil-atone, and 
also a salt spring, formerly worked by the Indians. 

AugustlOth. After breakfast, we left Mr. Day's at 
aeven qf^xl^, and passed, by Bailey Town two mSes, 
where li^e^ad leaves the Seneca, and turns <^ to the 
Cayuga Lake. This place has about twenty houses, two 
taverns, and a store. The Seneca Lake is four and a-half 
miles wide at Apple Town. 

It is six miles from Day's to the Court*hoose, in Ovid. 
This is built on the cemral part of the land between the 
l^Jtes, end is the most elevated. We ascended the steeple, 
ajid bad a fi^ view of the two lakes, and the villages of 
Aurora and ^Seaeva, The Court-house is a mean build* 
ing. Tl)re6 buddings that have the appearance of Att<Mr- 
nies' offices, a tavem, and a ftw houses, compose the vil* 
lage, ia wbiah quarter-aciB lots sell for firom tSO to MO. 
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Seneca county extends from the head of the lakes to Lake 
Ontario, and in some places is not more than seven miles 
wide. Mr. Halsey, the chief agitator for this long and 
narrow county, lives a few miles from the court, and has 
secured the office of clerk for himself, and of surrogate for 
his son-in-law. Near this place, saw a field of common 
thistles in blossom, which looked at a distance like red 
clover. Mandrakes, pennyroyal, Oswego bitters, and this- 
tles, appeared in great {Jenty along the road. Of birds 
we saw quails, robins, bluejays, woodpeckers of several 
kinds, and numbers of the smaller birds. 

Three miles from the Court-house, went half-a-mile out 
of our way, to visit No. 29 Ovid, on the same ridge of 
highland as the Court-hottse, where we saw an old fort six 
miles from each lake. Mr. Bandowine, the owner, has 
several flourishing nurseries of peach and apple trees. 
His house is in the fort, the shape of which appears to be 
an irregular ellipsis, and it contains about two acres. The 
place where the south gate or passage was, we^could ob- 
serve directly, and by the compass it stood direct^ south. 
The ditch was around the fort, and in some fisi^ nearly 
choked up, and the breastwork was sunk within about 
three feet from its top to the bottom of the ditch. 

Bandowine says, that there is another in Romulus four- 
teen miles distant, in which has been dug up a chalky sub- 
stance, supposed to be calcined hemes. Another in Ulys- 
ses twelve miles, at Jonathan Owen^s ; and ^another four 
miles from the last, in the same town. He says that he 
has discovered on his farm of three iiundred acres srx dif- 
ferent places in which, by digging three feet, he fouj^d 
stones that had the appearaace of having caved in ; burnt 
ashes and coal at the Mtom, and aand. Hp supposes 
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them to have been Indian potteries, or {daces for culinary 
purposes. In some of these ancient forts trees 300 years 
old have been seen, and also trees dead with age. It is 
said that there is a chain of these ancient forts, from 
Geneva to the Genesee River, and from thence to Lake 
Erie. A person told me that those about Canandaigua 
were circular and had four gates, corresponding to the 
four cardinal points of the compass. Robert Munro in his 
description of the Genesee country, published in 1804, 
says, ** There are many remains of ancient fortifications, 
a chain of which appears to extend from the lower end of 
Lake Ontario^ to the west of the Ohio River. These forts 
afford much speculation concerning their origin ; but the 
most probable conclusion is, that they were erected by the 
French upon their first settlement of America, about 200 
years aga" I quote this writer for the facts, not for the 
opinion, which I believe to be incorrect. 

We dined at Tremain's Village, so called from the sol- 
dier who owns the lot for military services. He resides 
here, and its proprietor of the mills, and in good circum- 
stances. The village has several houses, three taverns, 
and two or three stores, and mills in a ravine or hollow, 
formed by a creek which runs through it. It is in the 
town of Ulysses, and was formerly called Shin Hollow^ by 
some drunken fellows, who, on the first .settlement, fre- 
quented a log-tavern here, and on their way home broke 
their shins oa the bad roads. Dr. Comstock and another 
physician reside here. The contemplated turnpike, firom 
Ithaca to Geneva, will pass through this place. We. 
dined heie at Crandall's tavern. 

Ten miles north of Tmooain's Village, we passed a 
Presbyteripn Chnroh with aiiMD wooden frame, and two 
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miles north an uncommonly fine nursery of fruit-trees, 
principally peach. 

From here to Ithaca it is eleven miles, and the road is 
extremely bad, except four miles from the former village. 
We passed through an uncommonly fine wood of pine-trees. 
The road in several |Jaces appeared to be diverted re- 
cently, either by new settlers, in order that it might pass 
by their houses, or for the purpose of avoiding sloughs 
and fallen trees. On descending to the head of the lake, 
we had a beautiful view of a large fall of water, of thirty 
feet, on the east side of the lake, which appeared in per- 
spective, like a surperb white house. This fall is on Fall 
Creek. We also perceived the lake and the village of 
Ithaca in a valley. We arrived there about sun-down, 
and put up at Gere's tavern. 

Some of the new settlers clear the lands by beginning 
at the tops of trees, and cutting the limbs. The upper 
ones break oflf thejower, and they soon strip the loftiest 
hemlock. We saw some of those trees trimmed in that 
way. Others prefer making a road where theOees have 
not been cut down, as they can root them up, and the 
weight of the trees in falling wiU remove the roots, which 
cisinot be got rid of in cutting. 

The distance from Ithaca to Newbuigh, by turnpike- 
roads Marly completed, is 166 miles. To Kingston, about 
the same. To Albany 310 ; but if a road is opened by 
Sherburne, the distance will be reduced to 165. Sixty- 
five of it is »ow BO bad, that it can only be traveled on 
horseback. To New York, via Powles's Hook, when the 
contemplated roads are finished, 900. To Philadelphia, 
the same distance. The road in both cases will go as far 
as MilfM, oa the Delaware, which is about twrive miles 
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firom Sussex oourt-house. To Baltimore about 800 miles. 
The navigaticMi is good from Oiv^ego to Wilkesbarre 
(Wyoming), 1 18 miles, at which the Philadelphians intend 
to divert the trade frcMn Baltimore, by a good turnpike- 
road to Philadelphia, and by establishing houses there to 
purchase the produce that goes down the Susquehannah. 
From Ithaca to Owego, twenty-dght miles, a good turn- 
pike-road will be finished this fall. 

The price of a barrel of salt at Ithaca is twenty shil- 
lings ; conveyance to Ow^p by land, six shillings ; from 
Owego to Baltimore, by water, eight shillings. Allowing 
a profit of six shillings on a barrel, salt can be sent from 
here to Baltimore, for one dollar per bushel. Packing-salt 
sold there last spring for six shillings. Each 100 lbs. car* 
ried by water from Ithaca to Schenedtady, cost •1,36 ; by 
land, 91,50. A barrel of potash will cost, to carry to 
Schenectady, $6,50, and from thence to Albany fifty cents. 
To New York via Albany, stcMrage, commission, and all 
other expenses, $7,75. 

Salt is taken down the country from this place by 
water, as far as Northumberland, Pennqrlvania, 150 mikfl 
from Owego. It is 120 mOes from here to the head- waters 
of the Alleghany. There is no road but a sleigh-road, in 
winter, by which salt is conveyed in small quantities ; 
3^500 barrels will be distributed firom Ithaca this season* 

Floor will be sent from this place to Montreal, via 
Oswego^ or to Baltimore via Owego. There is no great 
diflbrence in the exprase of transportation. It will preba* 
Uy seek Montreal as the most certain market. 

A boat carrying firom 100 to 140 barrels^ will go to and 
return firom Schenectady in six weeks. An ark carrying 
250 barrels, costs |75 at Owego. It can go down the 
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river to Bakimore, in e^ht, ten, or twelve days, and when 
there, it will sell for half the original price. The owner, 
after vending his produce, returns home by land with his 
money, or goes to New York by water, where, as at Al- 
bany, he lays out his money in goods. The rapids of the 
Susquehannah are fatal to ascending navigation. 

Cattle are sent in droves to Philadelphia. Seneca 
County, it is estimated, will send 2006 head this year. 
Upwards of 200 barrels of beef and pork were sent from 
this place last spring, by arks, to Baltimore from Owego, 
by Buell and Gere, and sold to advantage. 

We were told here, that the deep well which was digging 
at Montezuma, when we were there, is fini^ed, and that 
when the workmen had penetrated to the depth of 106 
feet, they struck something hard, supposed to be the fossil 
salt, and the water ascended with such rapidity, that they 
were compelled to escape as soon as possible. That it 
now overflows the well, is stronger than any other, and 
that fifty gallons will make a bushel. 

Ithaca contains a post office, two taverns, stores, tan- 
nery, mills, etc., and near fifty houses. It is one and a-half 
miles from the Cayuga Lake. Boats can come up, about 
one quarter of a mile from the compact part of the village, 
in an inlet, which is dead water. It is in a valley, is sur* 
rounded by hills on three sides, and on the north by the 
lake and its marshes. A creek runs through Ithaca, that 
turns a mill, supplies a tannery, etc., and contains good 
trout The situation of this place, at the head of Cayuga 
Lake, and a short distance from the descending waters to 
the Atlantic, and about 120 miles to the descending waters 
to the Mississippi, must render it a place of great inqxMrt- . 
anoe. 
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The ciiMa^r and ooffee-treM, tad irfenty of pitdb^ptne, 
grow in the adjacent county. One hundred barrels of tar 
are broi^t here yearly, at 94 cash. 

The proprietor of this village is the Surveyor-General, 
He has a merino ram of the \l, who has by thirty-three 
common ewe^ forty-four lambs this year, twenty-eight of 
which are rams, and sixteen ewes. He intends to sell the 
runs at tlO a piece ; to purchase 100 ewes at nineteen or 
twenty shillings a jnece ; and as he has procured a fttU« 
blooded ram fiom the Clermont breed, his stock will then 
consist of the two rams and 150 ewes. He has selected 
a beautiful and very elevated spot, on the east hill, for a 
house, on which there is a small grove of the white {Mne^ 
from which you have a grand view of the lake and coun- 
try. On the north of this mount, you see below you a 
precipice of 100 feet, at the foot of which there passes 
through the fissures of the rock a considerable stream. 
The remains of the first mill in this country are there visi- 
ble. It is not much larger than a lai^ hog-pen and the 
stones were the size of the lai^est grind-stones ; a trough 
led the water to the wheel. It ground about forty or fifty 
bushels a-day ; was the first mill in this country* erected 
about sixteen years ago, by one Hancock, a squatter, and 
was resorted to by pec^ at a distance of thirty miles. 
From the western side of the mount, a spring, of water 
issues; that can supply the house by aqueducts. 

August 11I&.— We qpent this day at Ithaca. It rained 
heavily in the night, and was showery in the momiii^ 
after which it became very dose and warm. It felt as if 
divested of oxygen, and destitute of a vital princifde. The 
SOB shone in the afternoon, and you couM not sit in a room 
11 
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witbout perspiratioflL It was undoubMliy tbe bolteit day 
thit seaaon. 

I saw here Abraham Johnson, formerly a sergeaBt in 
Gen. Clinton's brigade, and who wrote a song on the 
storming of Fort Montgomery, which was afterwai^ 
printed. He lives near here and ia doing well. 

Salmon frequented this lake the latter end of Augoat, 
and continued until cold weather. Last year, since the 
erection of Bddwin's mill dam acroas the Seneca River, 
they did not appear until October, and then not in the 
usual number. Some have always continued over the 
winter, and are caught by openings in the ice, with a hook 
and bait of pork or while worm. Shad come up tiie 
Suaquehannah, and are caught at Owego, and week-fish 
at Tioga P6int. 

Bakiwin's dam, it is said here, does not promote the 
navigation. Boats are frequently detained there several 
days, and are often forced to take out part of their lading. 
At the last court, a boatman recovered tlOO in damages 
againat him for detention. The boatmen and people in* 
terested in the navigation were prevailed on by him to 
petition in favor of the dam, in consequence of which the 
law was passed, and they now bitterly regret it. 

The Surveyor-General hag sold out many lots, not quite 
a quarter of an acre each, for $26 or f ao, but has stopped 
the sales, to see whether tbe conditions of improvement 
wiU be fulfilled. Four years ago there were but two or 
three houses, and when the contemplated canal into the 
center of the village is conqileted, it must incMase with 
great rapidity. 

A republican newq)aper called " Tk$ Jtmnncan Fmt- 
wer^' is printed at Owego, Tioga county, by Stephen 
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Mack. There is a fine tree in this coantry called the Bal* 
sam Poplar, which is the same as our Balm of Gflead. 
The botanic name of the Button- wood, is the plane tree ; 
it is fidsely called the Sycamore, which does not exist in 
this country. The Bass is a Dutch name, its true name 
is Linden. 

There are in the western woods five or six di^rent 
kinds of plum and the crab-ap{de, which in blossom emit 
a fragrant smell, and the fruit makes good sweetmeats. 
I saw here a species of tot&f babn and of wild mint. The 
Oswego bitters or tea grows all over this country, and has 
a flower at the extremity somewhat resembling a poppy. 

It is said that there are salt lakes in this country, and 
one near this place, formerly much frequented by deer, 
who were in great plenty when the country was first 
settled, and on being pursued by dogs, immediately took 
to the lakes, in which they were easily shot. About twelve 
miles south-west of the great bend of the Susqnehannab 
in Pennsylvania, there is a salt spring to which the Indians 
formerly resorted. This is probably a link in the chain of 
fossil salt, extending from Saiina to Louisiana, like the main 
range of the Alleghany mountains. 

There is said to be iron ore near Utica. About 900 
yards from Gere's tavern, a gun barrel and kettle wore 
dug up from a supposed Indian grave. 

It was pleasing to see all over the country advertise* 
ments of machines for carding wool. 

Mr. Gere has finished, for •8,800 in stock of the Ithaca 
and Owego Turnpike Company, three miles of that turn- 
pike, from the lOth of April to the 10th of July, with 
eight men, four y<Aa of oxen, and two teams of horsea. 
Scrapers are a powerful engine in making roads. He ia 
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also building an elegant frame hotel, three stories high, 
and 50 by 40 feet, with suitable out-buildings and garden. 
The carpenters' work was contracted for at $1,500 ; the 
whole will not cost more than tO.OOO. Travelers from 
New York, Philadelphia, etc., will find this a much nearer 
route to Geneva, Genesee, the Lakes and Upper Canada, 
than by Albany, and the road very accommodating when 
the Ithaca and Geneva turnpike is made. Gere is a very 
enterprising man, and vastly superior to his brother-in-law 
and partner, Judge B., who appears to have exhausted 
his genius, in giving his children eccentric names, as Don 
Carlos, Julius Octavius, Joanna Almeria. 

Fourteen miles from Ithaca, in the lown of Spencer, 
Tioga county, is a settlement of Virginians called Speeds 
they are all Federalists. An old man of the name of 
Hyde belonging to it, spent at least five hours in the tavern 
to-day, and went off so drunk that he could hardly balance 
himself on his horse. Behind him was a bag, containing 
on each side a keg of liquor, and his pockets were loaded 
with bottles. In the bar-room he abused Jefierson, Madi* 
son, and a number of other leading Republicans. 

Does it make any essential difference to the community 
where its produce is sold, if sold to profit ? If a bushel 
of wheat can be carried to Baltimore for six shillings less 
expense than to Albany, ought not this to be encouraged ? 
Here the profit to the farmer competes with that of the 
merchant. But the importing merchant is not injured ; 
the nooney is carried to New York and expended in mer- 
ohandiie, and more is expended in consequence of the in- 
creased price of the commodity. How does this doctrine 
bear on the Montreal trade ? This idea deserves farther 
xeflection. 
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About Ithaca there is more pine than in any other part 
of the western country. Several hundre4 barrels of ta^ 
are made of the {utch pine. The best land is denoted by 
the presence of the black walnut and beach ; oak, maj^, 
and bass come next, and the last in order are hemlock and 
{Hne. 

August latA, Sunday. We left Ithaca at five. The 
house was good and the bill moderate. We were aocom* 
modated with the family sitting-room, as a mark of respect, 
but we were not a little surprised to find it occupied at 
the same time by a sewing girl, and we were frequently 
disturbed by noisy debates on politics, from the adjacent 
bar-room. 

We passed Fall Creek, and had a near view of its fall, 
before described. A lai^ volume o( water tumbles per- 
pendicularly over a precipice of fifty feet. After seeing 
the Falls of Niagara, every object of this kind loses its in- 
terest and its grasp on the attention. 

About six miles we were overtaken by a shower, and 
sheltered ourselves for a few minutes in a farmer's house, 
in Geneva, formerly Milton. He lives on No. 01 Milton, 
and has lived there four years. He bought sixty acres for 
•8, thirty for 917, and ten for 920. 

Nine miles from Ithaca we passed Salmon Creek, a cob- 
siderable stream, on which are mills, built by one Ludlow ; 
and a mile farther we ascended a very elevated hill, from 
which we had a prospect of Ithaca, the lake, and a great 
part of Seneca county. Here are some houses, and a 
Post-oflke. 

Sixteen miles from Ithaca we breakfasted at Conklin's 
tavern, at nine o'clock. Here a road leads along the Pop* 
lar Ridge, the Seneca tumpil^, and aaother to Aurora, by 
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the lake. The country so far is well settledi .and tbe 
houses good. 

GoDklin was formerly overseer of Gen. Van Cortland, 
and lives on 42 Milton. He says that no land in this vi* 
einity can be purchased by the 100 acres, under $30 per 
acre. ■ 

The whole morning we had light showersi blowing up 
to the head of the lake. We took the Poj^ Ridge road, 
ae the nearest and best The country is well settled ; we 
could see houses intermixed in all the stages of improve- 
ment, from the rough cabin to the elegant villa, and stumps 
and fruit-trees in the same field — spectacles not to be seen 
in any other country. In the first stage of cultivation, 
when the trees are cut down a cabin is erected. In the 
second stage a neat log-house, with sometimes two stories. 
The third erects a frame house ; and the fourth, a large 
painted or brick-bouse. A Yankee lays out his money on 
his house, the inside of which he never finishes — a Dutch* 
man on his bam. The former always buikls (m roads, the 
latter on flats, or in vallies. We found the road good, and 
lined with May-weed. Thistles, and uncommonly large 
sumach, hollyhocks, and poppies, in every garden, and 
small sun-flowers wild in the fiekl. We also perceived 
nsarsh black-birds in flocks, high-holes, woodpeckers, and 
Uuejays, in great number. 

At the distance of every niile we passed cross-roads 
running to the lake, and at convenient intervals, black- 
smith's shops and schod-houses. The com was excellent, 
and the harvest-fields of wheat, either in shocks or clean, 
abundant. We passed a handsome Presbyterian church, 
four miles from Conklin's, where we saw twelve covered 
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Caniages of differant kinds, and a numbar of frfain wi^^oiu 
• andhpraea. 

Nine miles from Conklin's we stopped at Augustus Cfaidr 
say's to rest. This 10 a well^mproved, pleasant plaoe, is 
io the town of Scipio, and was soU last May to WiHiam 
L* Burlii^ of New York, for tSS 50 an %Qre, who iatands 
to reside here, and who has purchased a merino ram and 
owe. 

In various (vchaids along the road we saw from 100 to 
800 apple trees. Seven miles from Chidsey's, there is an 
orohani containing iqpwards of 1000 fruil«trees, planted by 
Wells, from Vermont, one of the oldest settlers. Half*ai> 
mile from Cbidsey's, at Watkins's Comer, we passed a 
•Baptist ohuroh, and several houses. The Poplar Ridge 
road is, generally speaking, ezodlent, and is on an awr* 
age about four miles from the lake. 

We dined at Henry Moore's tavern, four miles fixxn the 
Cayuga Lake, fourteen from Musquito Point on the Seneca 
River, where his s(Hi-iQ-Iaw, Lyons, keeps the tavern ; 
eleven miles from Chidsey'a tavern, and four and a-half 
from Auburn. He migrated from Southhold, in Suflblk 
county, to this place, about eighteen years ago^ and pur- 
chased 500 acres, in 62 Aurelius where he lives, fcnr $150. 
He now owns upwards of 1000 acres of land, is opulent 
and respectable. Moqce is a Republican, as all emigrants 
from Suffolk county are. He takes the Albany Register. 

About half-a-mile from his house, and three and a-half 
from the Cayuga Lake, there is on Lot 60 of the Cayuga 
Reservation, containing S40 acres and owned by him, a 
ledge of rocks and stmies extending a mile in a parallel 
direotion with tfie lake. The higher stratum is composed 
of limestone, and the next aiUoining OM of sandstone era- 
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bedded with marine •ubstaooes. There is bat one stratum 
of sandstone, of the thickness of two or three feet* and be- ' 
low and beneath as well as above it, there is limestone. 
The sandstone contains several marine shells, wbieh Bip^ 
pear to be strange, and I should therefore pronounce them 
oceanic. There are littoral ones also, sach as scallops, 
and in one instance a periwinkle was foand and sent to 
Peale's Museum in Philadelphia. One strange substance 
is larger than a scallop, and one is like a horse-shoe in 
miniature. From the propinquity to the limestone, I 
shook! suppose that the sand and marine substances were 
connected by a solution of the cakareous matter. Some 
of the stones are ejected probably by torrents, from the 
regular layer. The sandstone is easily broken, and when 
pounded or burnt is converted into a fine marine sand. 
This collection of sandstone demonstrates the existence of 
the ocean here. These sandstones are found singly, all 
over the field in this place. We have now seen shells 
and other marine substances in limestone, in sandstone, 
and in flint, at Mynderse's Mills. Moore's cellar is partly 
dug out of a slate rock, and the walls of it are made of the 
sandstone. When the women of the family want sand, 
they reduce the stone by ignition. 

The ground adjacent to the road is covered from here 
to Auburn with May-weed, which is a species of camo- 
mile used by okl women in medicine. The seed was 
sown and brought into the country by them. The Oswe- 
go bitters is denominated wikl balm in this country. 

The \Brgp wagons carrjring forty or fifty hundred 
weight, go from Geneva to Albany for M a himdred, car- 
rying and returning with a load, which makes about six 
dollars a day, as thegr eonsu^ twenty days out and home 
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They make thirteen trips in a year, and find it pro- 
fitable two-thirds of the time. They generally nse five 
horses ; the rims of the wagons are six inches broad, and 
one has nine inches, and six horses. They have selected 
taverns by the way, which furnish them with provender 
nearly at prime cost From Anbom the charge is twenty- 
two shillings per cwt, twelve diillings in going and ten in 
rstoming, with a load. This mode of transportation is 
■aid to be as cheap as water-carriage, and safer. 

A mile from Moore's we entered the great Seneca turn* 
{Rke. At the jonction of these roads there is a Presby- 
terian Church. We arrived at Bostwick's tavern, in 
Anbom, where we found the commodore and son, and 
baggagiB. The turnpike was not so good as the upper 
Ridge Road, the ground being sunk and wet. 

August I3th. Here we engaged a coachee and com- 
mon wagon, owned by Fitch, a tavern-keeper, to convey 
us to Utica. Here the surveyor-general learned from a 
newspaper the burning of some of his out-houses at 
Albany, and took passage in the stage, in which were 
O. L. Phelps and wife, and William Ogden of New York, 
dtc. 

Auburn derives its name from Goldsmith. It contains 
three tanneries, three distilleries, one coachmaker, two 
watchmakers, four taverns, two tailors, six merchants, 
three shoemakers, two potasheries, two wagon makers, 
three blacksmiths, two chair-makers, three saddlers, three 
physicians, a Presbyterian dei^man, and an incorporated 
Ulvary of 830 volumes. It is the county town, and has 
about ninety houses, three law offices, a Post-office, the 
Court-house, and the county clerk's office. It is a fine 
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growing place, and is indebted to its bydraidic works and 
tbe Court-house for its prosperity. 

There are sixteen lawyers in Cayuga county. Auburn 
has no churoh. The Court-house is used for divine wor- 
ship. 

It is situate on the outlet of Owasco Lake, on Noa. 
46 and 47 Aurelius ; 100 acres of 46 belongs to W. Bost- 
wick, inn-keeper, and the remainder to Robert Dill. Tbe 
former has asked $160 for half-acre lots, the Court-house 
being on his land ; and the latter has asked $aOO for a 
water-lot on the outlet, which is not navigaUe. No. 47 
belongs to the heirs of John L. Hardenbergh, and oovem 
the best waters of tbe outlet, and a fine rapid stream. 
Auburn is eight miles from Cayuga Lake» three from 
Owasco Lake, and not seyenty-five from Utica. Owasco 
Lake is twelve miles long and (me wide. Tbe outlet is 
fourteen miles long, and on it are the following hydraulic 
establishments : — ^nine saw mills, two carding machines, 
two turner's sh(^, one trip hammer and blacksmith's 
shop, two oil mills, five grist mills, three fulling mills, cue 
bark mill, and several tanneries. At the lower falls, Mr. 
Dill has a furnace, in which he uses old iron, there being 
no iron ore. 

At this place there is a Federal newspaper, published 
by Pan, the former partner of James Thompson Callender. 
Pan settled first at Aurora, being allured there by Walter 
Woodf and being starved out there, he came h«re, and is 
principally supported by advertisements of m<»rtgagei, 
which must, if there be a paper in the county where the 
lands lie, be printed in it» and this is the only one in 
Cayuga county. 

The machine for picking wool is excellent. The card- 
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ing maohine is next used, and tttrns out the wod in eem- 
plete roHs. It can card 113 pooads per day, and one roan 
attends both, Fonr shillings per pound is given for wod. 
Carding; picking, and greasing wool (the grease furnished 
by the owner of the wocd), is eight pence per pound. 
There are upwards of twenty carding machines in this 
comity, and great numbers of sheep are driven to the New 
York maiket. 

The Unseed oil mill can express fifteen gallons of oil in 
a day, and with a great effort a barrel. The flax seed is 
brdien by two mill stones, placed perpendicularly, like 
those of Imrk miUs, and following each other in succession. 
Seed costs from two to seven shillings per bushel, and 
each bushel produces three or four quarts. The oil sells 
at the mill for nine shiUings a gallon. Oil is also express- 
ed from the seed of the sunflower. One bushel makes 
two gallons; it is excellent for burning, and makes no 
smoke. Oil is also made here from Palma Christi. 

At a mill north-west fircwn Auburn, on 87 Aurelius, a 
spring rises perpendicularly out of the level earth. It 
produces two hcgsheads a minute, and immediately forms 
a miU stream. A few yards below it is a fulling mill 
The water is uncommonly good and cold. I found in it 
a honeycombed fossil, like those at the Sulphur, at Cherry 
Vallay, and near Geneva. This spring is called the C<^d 
Spring. There are two or three others near it, and the 
creek formed by them, called Coki Spring Creek, contains 
excdlent trout About a mile finom the odd spring there 
IS a sulphur spring. From the fossil found at the odd 
spring, and tbs coldness of the water, it must run over 
sulphur. There is a sulphur spring oa the margin <^ the 
Cayuga Lake. 
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Old .Fbflt. Haifa-mile south of Aabarn, there is an 
M fort on very high gnmnd, which is surroonded to a 
/soDsideraUe extent with deep ravines and precipitotis 
▼alleys. A ditch is to be distinctly traced on the outside 
of the breastwork, on the level ground, but it appears to 
be lost when it reaches the precipices, where there is no 
occasion for it There are large trees in and about the 
ditches, and some in the fort, dead with age. The North 
Gate can be distinctly traced. It contains between two 
and three acres, and covers the most commanding ground 
in the country. We saw several holes which appeared 
to have been dug within a few years, by superstitious per- 
sons, in search of money. 

One mile ncNrth from Aubum» and on ground equally 
elevated, there is a similar work, covering four acres. 
Pieces o[ Indian earthenware have been found in it It 
has a very high breastworit. It contains a north gate, the 
entrance of which must have been from the west, and 
produced by the lapping of the breast-work. A large oak 
tree, three and a half feet diameter, was cut down on the 
breastwork, which, from the circles on it, must have been 
260 years old. The whole is surrounded by a ditch. 

Eight miles from Auburn, in CamiUus, there is another 
fort, which has a breastwork seven feet high, a ditch four 
feet deep, and it is twenty-five feet from the extremity of 
the ditch to the top of the breastwoA. It is a perifect 
ellipsis, and has an east and west gate only. There is an 
oak tree on the breastworii, which is three feet diameter, 
and which, from its circles, has been there upwards of 800 
years, and its roots show that it was not left standing 
when the work was erected. Six miles from Aubum^ in 
Scipio, there is another fort with a ditch, and breastwork 
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on one side only. It is situated at the confluence of two 
streams, and the ditch and breastwork form the base of 
the triangle. Twenty-five rods from the ditch, and 
in the interior ol the fort there is a trench. In diggmg 
into it two or three fiset, the remains of bones in a calcined 
form are found. The remains of stone walls are to be 
seen along the streams in the inside of the fort, erected 
there in lieu of breastworks, and the creaks serving as 
ditches. 

Near Yandewenter's tavern, in Niagara county, the 
Seneca turnpike runs through an old f<»1, in which is Mr. 
Asahel Clark's house. 

A survey and map ought to be taken of these forts be- 
fisre all traces of them are obliterated by the plough. 

The idea that these works were erected by the FreniA 
or any other Europeans is erroneous. First, from tfieir 
number ; second, from their antiquity ; and third, from their 
dope. They are not like European forts^-they have no 
bastions to clear the ditches. The ditch being on the out* 
nde precludes the idea of habitation, although in times of 
^arm they were doubtless used for that purpose, and they 
may have served as {daces of refuge against wild beasts 
as well as human enemies, or as asylums for their families 
when they went to war or hunt The mammoth would 
alone, if carnivorous, render necessary such erections. 
The difficulty of reaching the gate in the Auburn Fort, 
evidently shows that it was intended to annoy and be* 
wiUer an enemy in his approaches. 

At the Oneida Reeervation I saw Louis Dennie, a 
Frenchman, who was bom oa the Illinois, and when eigh- 
teen came up in the French war with a French officer to 
figlht the Five Nations, and wras tak«n prisoner by die 
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Mohawlu, amoDg whom he married. His wife taike 
Duteh, retains her primitive mamien, and is decent and 
clean. Dennie is i^pwaids of seventy. He appears to be 
anxious for war, and wishes to engage in it. He is a per- 
fect Indian in dress, manners, and behavior; his color is 
somewhat whiter. On being asked about the old forts, he 
says, that from the traditions of old Indians with whom he 
has ooDversed, in Canada as well as here, he is of opinios 
that they were erected by the Spaniards, who first appear- 
ed at Oswego, passed into Manlius, and pn^ressed thnmgh 
Onondaga, Pompey, to the lakes, and from thence through 
the country down the Ohio and disappeared, leaving the 
ooontry by the Mississippi. That they frightened the In* 
dians by thim fre-arms, who being thickly settled^ were 
engaged in continaal warfare with them and obliged them 
to fortify. That their object wss seardung for the preoioot 
metds; that d^y staid in the country upwards of two 
years; that the iron instruments of agriculture dug up in 
various parts of the countiy, were left by them ; that the 
Indians being afraid of fire-arms made way for them to 
pass ; that the Spaniards were very numerous ; that thei^ 
is a large fi^rt in Onondaga,, one in Manlius, another in 
Pompey; and that they were all over the country. Tliat 
the fint Europeans seen by the Indians were Spanianls; 
the next Frendi. He fiorther states, that the Indians say 
that they erected many of the forts thensdves ; but he 
does not see how they eouM do it without the use of iron 
took. Dennie is fiot very intelligent ; he {nmbrs the savagi 
life ; his ehasaeter is good, and what km represents he 
believes. 

J^HMiia WiUtkmm. Mr. Eddy, who visited her at the 
CiMked JUhsd say*, thai she is ufaout fiffy-eeven yeaiu 
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of age, of Rhode bluid, but of what sect he coaM not 
learn. That she has about forty or fifty adherents, the 
principal of whom is Rachel Miller, aged upwards of • 
forty, jfonnerly a Quaker seamstress, of Philadelphia, in 
whose name the title deeds of the property are held. That 
she lives in a handsome, frfentiiul style, and is about 
completing a Tery large and elegant house, on a com-' 
manding position. That a large tract of land was pur- 
chased from Gorham and Phelps for eighteen cents an 
acre, but what proportion is held by Rachel, for the Friend, 
as she is caHed ril over the country, he does not know, as 
some of her followers have receded from her and apiMfo- 
priated part of the land to their exclusive use. That her 
dress, countenance, and demeanor are masculine in a great 
degree ; and that her conduct is marked by garrulity and 
vanity ; and that when closely questioned she evinces great 
irritation. That sh6 adopts the Quaker style of preach- 
iBg ; like them is 0{^x>sed to oaths and war, and does not 
{MTohibit, although she discountenances, marriage. That 
her discourses, as well set as conversational, are texts of 
Scripture combined without regularity or Connection, but 
iiMKcative cf a retentiye meuM^. That she has no pecu>* 
Mar oreed, unless in relation to herself; that in tfiis respect 
she veils berself in mystery, and does not distinctly say 
what being die is, although she represents herself as a 
spirit from heaven, animating the defunct body of Jemima 
WiUdnson« But what kind or order of divine being, whe- 
lliw the sovd of a departed saint, an angel, or a second 
Christ, she does not communicate to the profane. Her 
power is fiMUided on Ae extreme ignorance of her fbl- 
kmersiopsvated on by her impudence and cunning. Vain, 
igporaiit; and Uttative, but Anmd to a d^gree^ she wtt 
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maintaitt her dominion, notwithstasMling, orer 8ome of her 
sect— a dominion tottering, however, with the deoadenoe 
of her mind and the failure of her personal charms. Whea 
interrogated as to her doctrine, she referred to a book 
pttblished by Bailey, of Philadelphia, o( five or six pages, 
consisting merely of salutary advice written by her, and 
full of Scripture quotations, but containing no peculiar 
creed or dogmas. 

We saw Joseph L. Richardson, Peter Hu^g, and 
othen, at Auburn* He interrogated me seriously, and 
with real or affected alarm, about the existence of French 
influence in our councils. The negative I gave conveyed 
a severe reproof 

The rage for erecting villages is a perfect mania* It 
appreciates the value of land, but such establishments wiU 
not prosper unless predicated on manufectures. 

Mr. Coe, of Scipio, had a full-blooded merino ram, which 
he sold for $1,000 ; — he has a full-blooded ewe. A sheep 
can be wintered on 400 lbs. of hay. The time for putting 
a ewe to ram is about the 1st of November. The pwiod 
of gestation is live months. The sexes must be separated 
from September to the proper period. It ai^)eared to me 
that the sheep in the western country are larger, and the 
hogs worse, than in other parts of the State. It is said 
that Chancellor Livingston has made 922,000 by the sale 
of his riieep and wool this year. 

David Thomas, a Quaker from Peimsylvania, is settled 
on a farm in Scipio ; he is a poet and great botanist, and 
careless in his dress. He ccNrreqponds with Dr. BarloiL 

This place is eleven miles from Monteaoma : and the 
landlord contradicts the Ithaca report about the rapid ae*^ 
oension of die salt well» and its overflowing. He nys 
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tfaii the water has risen to the Isrel of tiis riyea end is 
stionglj saturated with salt. This shows how the toiigae 
of Rumor will magnify objects. We afterwards heard at 
Skaneatelasp that the water is four feet abore the level of 
the river ; that it is the strongest water yet discovered ; 
and that it wiD be used next week ;— that one gallon of 
MoDtezuma water will make 16 os. of salt, and one ot 
Salina, 16 os. 

Axguit 14<ft. Being detained in Auburn yesterday, by 
the fitting of our veMoles, we did not leave it until this 
morning. The c<Hnmodore and son and myself traveled in 
the coaohee ; two servants and the baggage wept in the 
common wagon. We were near two hours in reaching 
Skeoeatalas village, seven miles, owing to the frequent and 
heavy rains on the Seneca turnpike. The mcMning was 
unpleasant and ndny. There is no very extraordinary 
improvement between Auburn and Skaneatelas ; the coun- 
try is full of hills and swamps. 

This viBage has a handsome Presbyterian church, but 
no settled minister ; three taverns, some stores, and a few 
houses. It is situated at the outlet of the lake of that 
name — a delightful body of water, sixteen miles by one 
lo one and three-quarters. The outlet runs into Seneca 
River, finom which this place is distant twelve miles ; there 
are rapids and fails in the outlet, and it is not navigable. 
This lake contains trout, salmon trout, and white perch of 
a delicious kind ; they are angled for at the depth of 100 
•set. 

We breakfasted at S. Giddings' tavern, a good house. 
This place, with feor acres, sold fer 94,000, and rents for 
•400 per annum. It is in the town of Maioettus. 

At Aurora, in Sdpio, there isau incorpofated academy, 
12 
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to vrhich is attached a boarding school for young ladies, 
by Mrs. Barnard. Boarding and tuition in the lower 
branches come to 918 a quarter. Geography, etc., 920. 

We stopped at £. Chapman's six miles from Skeneatelas, 
at a place called the Nine Mile Creek, where there is a 
small village, containing a Presbyterian church, a Post* 
office, two taverns, and several houses. We found the road 
bad, and the country diversified with great hills and valleys. 
A large valley, which assumes the name of the Onondaga 
Hollow, at the Court-house, appears to run all throu^ this 
country, and to form a subject worthy of investigation* 
Limestone appears to be predominant through here* AU 
most all the day was showery and disagreeable. 

Chapman keeps a book to record the names of travellers 
to Niagara. There appeared on it but few inconsequeu' 
tial names. He has also printed lists of taverns and dis- 
tances from Albany to Buffalo, and from Buffalo to Niagara 
He has omitted the rival tavern in his own village. 

One of our baggage horses faded, and we stopped at 
Lawrence's tavern, still in Marcellus, and two miles farther 
to procure another. The old man, the father of the tavern- 
keeper, migrated with his sons here in 1795, from Hun- 
tington, Long Island, on land purchased for $1 75 an 
acre, which is now worth •20. The landlady says that 
her father, of the name of Whippo, was the brother of 
Mrs. Butler, the mother-in-law of James Desbrosses, and 
that she is the half-sister of the celebrated Isaac Whippo, 
and of John Whippo, tavern-keeper in New York. She 
was ignorant of Desbrosses' death, and appeared to be 
proud of the connexion. She has had eight children* 
seven of whom are alive. 

Tw^ miles farther we procured a horse at Leonaid's 
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tavern ; Mrs. L. has had four children in two births, two 
only living. Land on the turnpike is here worth $20 an 
acre ; and back and unimproved, $6 or #7. 

Four miles farther we arrived at the Court-house of 
Onondaga county. From the West Hill, as it is termed, 
we had a grand view of Onondaga Lake, the village of 
Salina, the great valley of Onondaga, and a great expanse 
of country. We put up at Bronson's tavern about 5 p.m. 
The Court-house is a large building, but not painted. A 
Post-office and several houses compose a little village. 
The country is very rich, but not so well cultivated as in 
Milton, Scipio, and Aurelius. 

We found a fire comfortable this evening. A new cli- 
mate commences somewhere about the Onondaga Hills ; 
to the north and east the temperature of the air is colder, 
and more snow falls than to the south and west. May 
not the waters of Lake Ontario, which do not freeze, have 
a mollifying influence on the surrounding country ? And 
may not this influence be lost or counteracted by the pas- 
sage of air over frozen waters, to the north and east of 
the above line. May not the progress of the warm wind of 
the south-west be arrested by this line of hills ; or mav 
not its influence here be spent and counteracted by cold 
winds from the north-east and north-west ? In very cold 
countries some springs do not congeal. The absence of 
ice in some lakes may be owing to powerful springs, as 
well as to their great depth. 

In several places we saw curious streaks of flint, em- 
bedded in limestone and slate, forming in some places a 
singular appearance, as if the silex was pointed, narrowed. 
or worn, by an aqueous or igneous power. 

The commodore drops the thee in a curious way ; Dost 
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know — Hast heard, like old Briggs, in Cecilia. Bat the 
moment a Friend appears, this important pronoun is lib- 
erally used ; the teazing interrogatories put by him to the 
Friend must have afforded cause of irritation, partictUarly 
when he asked her if she was married. 

August I5th. We sent on the baggage wagon and 
servants, to meet us at Manlius Square, and deviated from 
the turnpike, in order to see the great manufactory of salt 
at Salina, at which place we arrived at eight, having takra 
the wrong road; we went at least four miles out of our 
way. The day was fair, the country fertile, but the road 
very bad. At last we reached the turnpike that runs near 
Mynderse's mills, and runs nearly parallel with the Seaeca 
turnpike, for a considerable distance. When we finl 
rose we found a fire again comfortable. The distanoe 
from Bronson's to Salina is five and a half miles ; Bron- 
son's is in the town of Onondaga. Salina is a town as 
well as a village. We had a sublime view of the Hdlow 
this morning covered with a thick white fog, and looking 
like a vast lake, which it probably was in ancient times. 

From the 14th June, 1809, to Ist January, 1810, 
there were inspected at Salina 128,282 bushels, and the 
revenue arising to the State was #4,879 44. At different 
times, thirty-three salt-lots hare been laid out under the 
authority of the StatCi nineteen at Sdiina, ten at Liver* 
pool, and four at Geddes. Add to this, that the Superin- 
tendents have usurped the authcnrity of granting leases, or 
of disposing of the lands by contracts, by which means they 
have created such confusion and embarrassment that a 
law was passed last session, appointing Commissioners to 
adjust the business. 

At those di&rent places, there were in November ket 
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e%hty-two gah-houaes, in which there were 106 blocks of 
kettles. In the blocks were 807 kettles, generally of three 
siees, contaming in the whole 61,000 gallons. The wood 
on the reservation is cut without any regard to economy, 
and no adequate measures have been taken to prevent this 
evil, or to provide for the growth of young timber. Con- 
siderable land here is reserved by the State, for the pui-pose 
of seeuring the benefit of these great salt-springs to the 
poblio. 

Before the law of last session, salt was Inspected. For 
each gallon, the lessee was to pay two cents, and the con- 
sumer four cents, for every bushel of salt. The salt was 
inspected by the Superintendent; but this being found 
usetess and nominal, the inspection of salt was abolished 
by that law, and the manufacturer was made his own in- 
^etor. He is to provide a half' bushel, to be approved 
by the Superintendent, and to be used in measuring his 
salt, and is to brand his name at full length on the head of 
each barrel put up by him ; and also marits on it the tare 
of the barrel, and the weight of salt, fifty-six pounds of 
which shall be estimated a bushel. And every future les- 
see or manufacturer must erect at least two kettles, con- 
taining 340 gallons, on each lot leased by him, and shall 
pay quarterly an annual rest of five cents per gallon, for 
each kettle employed. Salt cannot be sold by any manu- 
facturer at the springs for more than six and a-half cents 
per bushel. The Superintendent of the salt-springs is an 
office of great importance. His salary is respectable. . 
He is appointed by the Legislature, and gives security in 
the sum of •S5,000 for his good behavior in office. The 
style of his office defines his duties. He is to report within 
the first ten days of every session, to the Legislature, the 
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namea of the possessors of lots ; the number of houses on 
each, the number of blocks of kettles in each house, the 
number of kettles in each block* the capacity of each ket* 
tie, and the quantity of salt manufactured for the year. 

Salina is a short distance from the Onondaga Lake. 
Boats come up to the factories. It contains about eighty 
houses. Liverpool and Geddes are witliin three miles. 

One man can attend a block of eight or ten kettles. 
Each block consumes two cords of wood aiday, through 
two fire-places. Each kettle may make three bushels a 
day. It takes sixty or ninety gallons of the brine to make 
a bushel of salt. The process of manufacturing is simple. 
The water is exposed to a hot fire ; and when it is suf- 
ficiently boiled down, the salt is taken out by a large ladle 
and put into a basket, from whence the water exudes into 
the kettles. The ladle is kept, during the whole process, 
in the kettle, and it is said, collects all the feculent matter, 
which appears to be a species of gypsum. Most of the 
brine is forced up by hand pumps, and conveyed by lead- 
ers to the kettles. There are two hydraulic machines that 
pump up the water. One of them is worked by water, 
conveyed by a small acqueduct that extends two miles. 
By digging a pit anywhere in the marsh, salt-water is 
found. This is an unhealthy place. In entering it, we 
saw an uninclosed burying ground, which indicates great 
mortality. Three of the Superintendents have died. The 
people complain already of dysentery ; but the sickly 
season has not yet arrived. 

We breakfasted at a large brick hotel, three stories high, 
kept by E. Roe. It is owned by one Aldest, a salt mer- 
chant, and rents for 9600 per annum. There is a great 
resort of strangers to this place, summer as well as winter. 
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to speculate in salt. Here we were.inuch amuMd at seeing 
a pretty girl of seventeen smoking segars. 

If salt is manufactured on the great Kenhawi^ it can- 
not be conveyed with facility to Pittsburgh, because. the 
river is full of rapids. The information that Gerge Kibbe 
gave at Oswego^ about a great salt establishment there, 
and that it was agreed to undersell SaUna merchants, by 
vending it at seven dollars per barrel, was considered by 
Judge Porter, of Grand-Niagara, and Mr. Rees, of Geneva, 
as fabulous, and as a speculating scheme to prevent com- 
petition with him, in the Pittsburgh market, in which he is 
a dealer in salt. 

Mr. Rees is concerned in the Galen Salt Works, and. 
showed us at Geneva a specimen of basket-salt manufac- 
tured there, superior to any imported. About a mile from 
Salina, we crossed the inlet of Onondaga Lake, which is 
a considerable stream. 

Handsome furniture is made in the western country, of 
curled maple, wild cherry, and black walnut, some of 
which is superior to mahogany. Some of the furniture is 
inlaid, or veneered with white wood, in New York. 

Besides the usual indications of clean taverns, you may 
feel confident when you see decent girls neatly dressed. 

Yankees here rarely i^ish the inside of their houses. 
They almost always have, except in the first stages of set- 
tlement, a specious, imposing exterior. 

We were pleased with seeing so many houses painted. 
It adds much to their beauty as well as duration. There 
is a painter at Skeneatelas. 

Five and a-half miles from Salina, Butternut creek, a 
fine stream flows near a little village in Manlius, without 
a name, which has a school-house, store^ bark-mill, and 
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ta«iories» and a few honsei. B. Booth, llie tayom^kMper, 
who removed from Qraoge countj, purchased 100 aoret 
here last spring, for fourteen dottars aaacre. The road 
we Irayeiled is no turnpike east from Salina, although so 
ddineated in McCalpin's maip. It is good in dry seasons, 
bat is now bad. The country is rich, pretty wdl settled^ 
and is oorered with fine woods of oaL 

Eleven miles from Salina we arrived at Trowbridge's 
tavern^ in Manilas Square, at twelve o'dock. We reaob- 
ed the Seneca turnpike, a little west of the Square, so that 
we missed a sight of the country aa the Seneca tumfake 
from the Court-house to this place, being twdve miles, 
and went round seventeen miles by Salma ; but having 
gone four miles astray, we travelled twenty-one miles this 
day. 

We dined at Trowbridge's tavern, a tolerable house. I 
saw Perry Childs, Esq., here, who sajrs that the site of the 
Court-house is fixed at Cazenovia, and that no one is dis- 
pleased with the position except Peter Smith, the first 
Judge, who is trying to excite disturbance. Cazenovia is 
eight miles from this {dace. Fourteen roads frcmn di&rent 
quarters run into it. It lies on a beautiful lake, six miles 
long and one mile wide. A republican paper, called the 
Caxemvia Pilot, is printed heret Peter Smith has esta- 
blished a Federal newspaper at Peterborough* The 
Manlius Times, a Federal paper, is published by Leonard 
Kelloggi At Manlius Square. 

Manlius 8qu«re contains about forty houses. A hand- 
some stream runs near it. It is partly on 07 Manlius, and 
another tot claimed by Capt. Brewster, of the Revenue 
Cutter, which is now in a course of litigation. The 
Seneca turnpike ; the Great Western turnpike by Cherry 
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Vallej and CacenoYia; a road to Oxford* and the road to 
Salma bj which we came, run into this place. Two 
quarter-acre lots which comer cm the Caeenovia and 
Seneca tumpikei, are worth 9500 each. 

We aet off from this place at four, and arrived at Dr* 
Stockton's tavern, fifteen miles in Sulliyaa, oa the veige 
of the On^da Resenration, at eight o'clock. We met 
Aaher Moore and Dr. Kemp, of New York, on their way 
to Niagara, who mentioned the death of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, on Saturday a-week. Four miles from Man** 
lins Square we entered the town of Sullivan, in Madison 
county. About fire miles we passed the Chittenango 
Creek, a large fine body of water which unites with the 
Canaseraga Creek. 

Seven miles from the Square is the Canaseraga Hollow, 
which, Hke the Onondaga Hollow, is surrounded by yery 
high hills. The creek of that name runs through it, and 
faUs into the Oneida Lake fourteen miles distant It is 
not so large as the Chittenango where we passed it. The 
deep spring is three and a-half miles west from this place 
<m a hill near the road. A great bat^ was fought near 
here, during the Revolutionary war, between the Ameri- 
cans and Indians, in which the latter were defeated. The 
land on the turnpike here sells from |100 to |125 per acre. 
A farm a mile distant is estimated at $16 an acre. Here 
are fine flats owned by the heirs of John Dennie, a hybrid, 
or half-Indian, the son of a Frenchman from Illinois, and 
a squaw. Cady's tavern where vfe slopped to rest, is a 
good two-st(H7 house, and was built by him, and close by 
is his original Ic^-house. He left a widow and several 
children. 

From this {rface to Stockton's we found the country 
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fertile and uncommonly well settled ; good hooaes, taverns, 
stores, mechanics' shops, farm-houses, compering in some 
places a street, and every indication of rising prosperity. 

August I6th. Slept at Stockton's last night, and break- 
fasted there this morning. We found it the best tavern 
on the road. He lives in Lenox, Madison County, and 
migrated from Princeton, New Jersey. He is styled Doc- 
tor. He lives on the borders of the Oneida Reservation, 
twenty-five miles from tJtica, and fourteen miles from 
Lake Oneida. Opposite to hi^i is the settlement of the 
Oneida Indians called the Squalone village ; and a little 
west is the Squalone Creek, a handsome stream, which 
empties in the Canaseraga. 

We found the morning chilly, although we set out afiter 
seven. The change of climate from the Onondaga Hills 
is very perceptible. I experienced this kind of weather 
last summer at Cherry Valley. 

The Seneca turnpike passes through the Oneida Reser 
vation, which is five miles from east to west. Oneida 
Creek is a fine stream, about eight miles from Oneida 
Lake. Salmon run up it eight miles higher, as far as 
Stockbridge. At the end of the bridge over it there 
stood a beautiful Indian girl, offering apples for sale to the 
persons that passed. The Missionary church, in which 
Mr. Kirkland formerly preached, and an Indian school- 
house, are here. Wa^aw Indian boys trying to kill birds ; 
others driving cattle over plains. Some Indians plow- 
ing with oxen, and at the same time their heads oma* 
mented with white feathers ; some driving a wagon, a&di 
the women milking and churning, — all the indications of 
incipient civilizatitm. 

About four miles from Stockton's we stopped at Skeoan- 
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do's house. He was formerly the Chid* Sachem of all the 
Oneidas; but nnce the nation has been split up' into 
Christian and Pagan parties^ he is only acknowledged by 
the former. The Chief of the latter is Capt Peter, a very 
sensible roan. The morals of the Pagans are better than 
those of the Christians. The former still practice some 
of their ancient superstitions. On the first new aioon of 
every new year, they sacrifice a white dog to the Great 
Spirit, and devote six days to celebrate the commence- 
ment of the year. The Christian party are more nume- 
rous, by one hundred, than the Pagan. They are entirely 
separated m their territory, as well as in their God. 

Skenando is one hundred and one years 0I4, and his 
wife is seventy-four. He is weak, and can hardly walk* 
His face is good and benevolent, and not much wrinkled* 
He is entirely blind; but his hair is not gray. He smokes; 
and can converse a little in English. He was highly de- 
lighted with an elegant silver pipe, that was given to him 
by Gov. Tompkins. His wife was afflicted with the bron- 
chocele, or goitre. It is like a went promulging from the 
neck, near the thorax. There were some cases near Utica 
some years ago. A number of his children and grand- 
children were present. His daughter looked so old thai 
at first I took her for his wife. Some ef the femalee were 
handsome. His house is one hundred yards from the 
road, situated on the margin of a v^Iey, through which a - 
pleasant stream flows. It is a small frame building, paint- 
ed red; and adjoining it is a log house. Before the settle- 
ment of the country he kept a tavern, like the first Gover- 
nor of Vermont, for the accommodation of travellers. 
There were four bedsteads in the room, composed of 
coarse wooden bunks, so called, and covered by blankets 
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and {Hllowi; iiftlead of beds. A large kettle of com was 
boitiiig, which was the <enly breakfast the family appeared 
to have* It was occasionally dij^ied out from the pot into 
a basket, from which the children ate. The Aimiture 
and flermisig utensib were coarse, and those of civilized 
penons. 

His eldest son» Thomas, came in, spruced-up like an 
Indian beau. The expfession of his countenance is very 
malignant ; bue-his features are handsome. He ate out of 
the basket. It is said, tiiat on his father's demise, he will 
succeed him as Chief l^icham ; but if I understand their 
system right, the office of Sachem is personal, and not he- 
i^tary. It is Baid that Skenando is opulent, for an Indi- 
an ; and that Thomas has«$*equent1y attempted to kill him, 
with a view of enjoying his property ; aOedging, too, that 
his father is not liberal, and that he has lived long enough. 
Such is the mode of living of the first Chief of an Indian 
nation. In England he would be recognised as a king — as 
were the five Mohawk Chiefs that went there with Col. 
Schuyler, in the reign of Queen Anne, and who are men- 
tioned in the Spectator. 

Abraham Hatfield and hii wife (Quakers), have resided 
here sometime ; having been sent by that Society princi- 
paliy with a view to teach the savages agriculture ; for 
which they receive $tOO a-year. * Hatfield was sick ; his 
"wife appeared to be a kind, good woman ; well qualified 
for the duties allotted to her. They are amply provided 
with oxen and the instruments of agriculture, to adminis* 
tw to the wants and instruction of *the Indians. The 
Oneida's are much attached to the Quakers. They teach 
moral9^not dogmas^-agriculture, and the arts of civilized 
Hfb. Those of England have divided £8,00Q among the 
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Friends of Baltimore, PhiladdpbM, and New Y&rk, 19 order 
to ameliorate the Gondition of the lodhms. Tbe meani 
adopted by the Quakers are tbe only compoteat oAee that 
can be adopted. They indioate a knowledge of human 
nature ; and if the Indians are ever resqued effectoaUfr from 
the Qvils of savage life, it will be through their instrujaien* 
tality. The Missionary Sociatiei have been of little use 
in ^is nation. Tbe morab of tbe Christians pi^ woiae 
than those of the Pagans. The clergyman M Stockbridge, 
of the name of Sergeant, notwithstanding the goodness of 
his intentions, has not been able to effect much. 

In this village we observed several very old Indian wo> 
men ; and there was an old Indian^ ftamed the Blacksmith, 
recently dead, older than Skaaaiido, who used to say tha^ 
he was at a treaty with Wiliam Penn. "nieie ^as a boy 
far gone in a consumption-^-whioli yms a prevalent disease 
among them. Last winter they were severely pressed by 
famine ; and, admonished by experience^ they inlend to put 
in considerable wbeat-^ which they have hitherto been 
opposed — ^and they now have large <Mrops of com. They 
appear to be well provided with neat cattle and hogtk 
Some of the Indians axe very, squalid add filthy. I saw 
several take lice from their heads. They evince great 
parental fondness, and are much pleased with, any attett* 
tion to their children. Ai> Indian, cbild in Stkenaado'e 
house took hoU of my cane; to divert him I. gave him ' 
some small money ; the mother appeared much {deased, 
and immediately offer^ me apples to ^t'^^^the best thing 
she had to give.' 

In passing tbe Oneida Reeervalion we saw some white 
settler^ and it is not a little surprising that they : 
any enoonragemant firoin the Indians^ oonsidering 
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often they have been coaxed out of their lands by their 
white brethren. F shall give a few prominent illustrations. 

1. Peter Smith, a former clerk of Abraham Herring — 
he established a store in their country— called a son 
Skenando, after their Chief, and by wheedling the 
Legislature as well as the Indians, he has succeeded in 
acquiring an immense body of excellent land at a low 
price, and he is now Yery opulent. 

2. Michael Wemple, a Dutch blacksmith, sent among 
them by Gen. Washington. 

3. James Dean, formerly a toy-maker, interpreter among 
them. 

4. The Rev. Mr. Kirkland, missionary and interpreter. 
• Lastly, Angel De Ferriere. He left France in the time 
of Robespiere. His mother hi rich, and has written for 
him to return to his country ; but he declines on account, 
as he says, of his red wife. He first lived with Mr. Linck- 
laen, at Cazenovia ; and at sometimes exhibited symptoms 
of mental derangement. He then went to reside among 
the Oneidas, and married the daughter of Louis Dennie, 
before-mentioned, by a squaw — ^a welUbehaved woman of 
civilized mannerl and habits, and resembling an Indian in 
nothing but color. He has by her three children. He has 
been among the Indians twelve years. Being a man of 
genteel manners, sensible, and well-iaformed, he acquired 

Na great iniuence over them, and has prevailed on them to 
confer on him donations of valuable land — which have been 
sanctioned by the State. At the last session, the Ghris- 
tian party sold for $3,050 02 and an annuity, a part of 
their Reservation, and in the treaty made with them they 

appropriated acres for De Ferriere. He owns 1700 

iekorea of tha best land— « great deal of it on the turnpike-* 
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the tavern occupied by Dr. Stockton, a large two-story 
house, grist mill and saw mill on the creek» and distillery, 
and is supposed to be worth $50;O0O. He lives in a log- 
house about a half mile from Stockton's ; and, I am told, is 
always involved in law suits. At present, he has no more 
particular intercourse with the Indians than any other white 
in their vicinity. His father-in-law, Louis Dennie, is quite 
proud of his opulent son-in-law. He is a savage in all 
respects ; and says it is hard tines with the Indians ; the 
game is all gone — ^that he recollects that deer were as 
thick as leaves in Schoharie before it was settled. That 
country belonged to the Mohawks. John Dennie, before* 
mentioned, was Louis's son. His wife was of the half- 
Uood, and did not treat him well. He was addicted to in- 
temperance, and their children are said to be the worst- 
tempered of any in the nation. 

August I6th, 1810, continued. After the Oneida Re- 
servation we entered the town of Vernon, in which three 
glass-houses are in contemplation ; one has been in opera- 
tion some time. It is rather to be regretted that this busi- 
ness is overdone. Besides the glass introduced from Pitts- 
burgh, and from a glass-house in Pennsylvania, on the 
borders of Orange county, and the glass imported from 
Europe, there are ten manufactories in the State already, 
or about to be established — one in Guilderland, Albany 
county ; one in Rensselaer county ; three in Vernon, Onei- 
da county ; one in Utica, «lo. ; one in Rome, do. ; one in 
Peterborough, Madison county ; one in Geneva, Ontario 
co«nty ; one in Woodstock, Ulster county. 

The village of Mount Vernon is eight miles from Stock- 
ton's. It is by a fine creek and celebrated mills of that 
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name, mad bat a Post-office, sevmral atoret* and abo«l 
twenty houaea. 

We passed on the road Ellas Hicks, a Qodcer preacbar» 
Isaac Hicks and another Friend, Mrs. Haydock and an- 
other female Friend, on a mission from a yearly meeting 
of New York, to open a half-yearly meeting in York, Up- 
per Canada. 

We dined at Noah Leavins' tavern, in Westmoreland, 
twelve miles from Utica. He gave for this house and a 
farm of 150 acres, last May, tdfOOO. His house is well 
kept ; but he says he is dstMrmi&ed to make it among the 
best on the road. We advised him to buy a demijdm of 
the best Madeira wine, 925 ; two dozen claret, 920 ; a cask 
of porter, 915; and half a box of segars, $9; and toiiave 
these for select guests, who understood their vahte, and 
that his house would soon acquire a great name. That 
he ought to have his house painted ; to establish an ice- 
house, and to be very particular in having good and dean 
beds ; for that after all a traveler was perhaps more solicit 
tons about good lodging than anything else. His vnfi% 
although from Connecticut, in dxess lodu like end appears 
to be a Dutchwoaoan. This shows the power of imitation ; 
she resided in a Duleh village for some time. 

The country out of the Oneida Reservation to this 
plaoe is fertile, no bad land, and weH settled ; the road 
good, and as populous as a village. 

About amile from Leavins' wis passed & church ; aplaia 
framed building, not painted. We saw in some plaoes 
men pounding limestone, with wiiich to imbed the turn- 
pike^ and part of the way this has already been accom- 
plished, and resemUes the road between Bristol and Phila- 
delphia. This great turnpike, from Canandajgua to Utica, 
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it the vjitai priooipte of the latter place, and yet it has 
been so FQcently made» that in some places you can per- 
ceive the remains of stumps. Nine miles from Utica we 
passed the Qriskimy Creek, a considerable stream. Six or 
seven miles from Utica, ihete is a string of houses extend- 
ing a considerable distance, forming a village caUed the 
Middle Settlement. Three or four miles from Utica is 
New Hartford, a flourishing and prosperous village ;.a 
fine stream runs by it, on which are mills, and it contains 
a Presbyterian church. As you pass to the east end of' 
the villagQ« and look up the valley to the south, you behold 
a delightful, piqpulous country. 

In reflecting on Louis Dennie's information about the 
Spanish Expedition, two reflections occurred : — 

Are there any Indian Forts north of Oswego, or east of 
Manlius, or g^neral^ speaking out of the line designated 
by him? 

May not the Spaniards have come into Canada, and so 
' on to Oswego, by the way of the Mississippi, up the Fox 
or Illinois River, and returned by the Ohio, independently 
' of the usual foute by the St. Lawrence ? 

We passed a school taught by a young woman ; this is 
a common practice in the western country. 

August nth, Utica. The day being rainy we spent it 
at Utica ; we put up at Bellis^r's inn, but I staid at 
James S. Kip's, Esq., who has a very large elegant stone 
'house, that cost {)(9,000. -I saw at his house Walter 
Bowne, on hit way to Niagara ; Mr. Hunt, the cashier of 
the banlL ; Mr. Arthur Breese, Mr. Bloodgood, Mr. Walker, 
the inrinter, Dr. Wolcott, Judge Coq)er, and several 
others. And this day Mr. Kip had to dinner, besides our 
Mmpany, Walker, Breese, Bloodgpod, and Brodhaad. 
18 
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The report of the quarrel between Jackton atid BCorris 
had reached this place much exaggerated; and* my sRp- 
pittg-mto Wood Creek, was repreaented as a hair-breadth 
escape* The death of the Lieatenant^Grovemor was con« 
finned here : this worthy man took his final departure, on 
the eighth of Auguft, in the fUlness of years and honor. 
He had just engaged his quarters at Albany fi>r the ensuing 
legislatire campaign. 

A map of the northern part of this State was published 
in 1601, by Amos Lay and Arthur J. Stausbury, and said 
to be compiled from actual survey. 

Botany is cultivated in the Western District. A man 
at Pahnjnra has established a garden, in which he culti- 
vates poppy, palma Christi, and a number of our native 
plants. 

It is not perhaps too exaggerated to say, that the worst 
lands in the western country are neaziy equal to the best 
in the Atlantic parts of the State. There appears to be 
a great deal of alluvial land in the former. 

Ashes boiled down in order to be portable, are termed 
black salts, and are purchased by the country merchants, 
in order to manufacture into potash. 

I amused myself to-day in reading a curioua speech, 
delivered before a proposed Agricultural Society in Whites^ 
town, and published in 1795, by F. Adrian Yanderkemp, 
an emigrant from Holland, abounding with bad style, but ^ 
containing some good ideas. ' He pr<^)oses premiums for^ 
certain dissertations, and among others, *'for the best , 
anatomical or historical account of the mogse $fdS, or for 
bringing one in alive MO." The moose now exists in the 
northern parts of the State, as does the elk in the southern. 

Dr. Wolcott, the Post-master at tJtiga, says that out of 
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twelve cesei of Spotted feyer whieh came under his cog- 
nizance, be has cured eleven by the speedy application of 
tonics, such as bark and wine ; that he coaridera it a di»> 
ease rising from specific contagion, and operaliiig bf'a 
dissolution of the fluids. 

Seneca River is the. best for navigation; Oneida the 
next ; Wood Creek the next, and the MoBawk the worst. 

/ A canal can be made along the valley of the latter for 
f3,000 a mile. 

. Mr. Kip has u pump which works with amazing facility ; 
the handle is iron, and goes by a lever on the side, instead 
of the center of the pump. It would be very useful in 
New York. 

Whiskey manufactured from grain, is the purest spirit 
drank io this country, and When strained through charcoal 
is freed &om emnrzeumatic oil. 

I met Joe Winter here, who is styled Judge Winter 
when over the branny bottle with his low companions. 

, He told me that he owns a farm at Springfield, in Otsego 

- bounty, -worth $4000 ; that he brought an action of tres- 
pkaa by Seehy» an attorney of Cherry Valley^ and. was 
non-fMrossed, owing to his negligence ; and that this farm 
li advertjised to be sokl for the costs, on Monday next, 

^ which cannot exceed $20 ; that he has had no notice o[ it 
£rom the Sheriff, with whom he is intimate, or his. attorney ; 

* a|^ that in all probability the property would have been 

^ designedly sacrificed, if it had not been fpr the zeal of a 
fqend, who g«ve him notice at Utica. 

Part-gfth^ capital d* Boston has been transferred to 
Montreal, and pwlicularly two rich commercial houses. 

. Last year 1800 barr^ of potash were sent by three \ 
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chants from Black River to Utica. This year not one- 
it has all gone to Montreal. 

August ISth. We left Utica at six o'clock, in a 
Qoachee and baggage wagon, for which we were to pay 
#50 to Albany* and breakfasted at Majmard's tavern, an 
excellent house, fifteen miles from Utica, in the village of 
Herkimer. 

On the north side of the Mohawk we entered the Mo- 
hawk and Schenectady turnpike, which reaches seventy- 
eight miles to Schenectady. The country to Herkimer is 
pleasant and fertile. You pass along the river. On the 
south side there is a good free road. The turnpike is in- 
excusably bad, as there are great quantities of gravel and 
stone near the road, which leads along elevated ground, to 
avoid the flats. 

Near Herkimer we saw an enoam{Knent of Indians, 
manufacturing brooms and baskets. No other Indians, 
except the Stockbridge and Brothertown Indians, make 
brooms. Stockbridge is twenty-five miles off. These 
Indians are now the gipsies of our country. 

Herkimer is a flourishing village, about a mile from the 
Mohawk. It contains several taverns and Iwtgd stores, a 
Post-office, church, the Court-house of the county, and 
about fifty houses. A lot on the main street can scarcely . 
be purchased at all, but is worth 9500. A half-acre lot 
on the back streets sells for $300. The fine flat or bot- 
tom lands sell from $50 to $80 per acre. 

The traveling to Niagara is very great. Besides the 
ordinary stage, we met two extra stages, croMlded with 
travelers. One contained young gentlemen from the 
South, and an EngHshman, recently arrived. The stmt 
of setf-consequence, taking notes and olMervations» and 
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poring over maps, were amuting. They inquired after 
Qiy and itared with eagerness. 

We passed West Canada Creek, a fine stream, a mile 
east of Herkimer. East Canada Creek is about as large. 
The distance between them is thirteen miles. 

The pine flats at Herkimer, called the German Flats, 
contain several thousand acres. After leaving this place 
we entered <m a ridge, more elevated than the Genesee 
Ridge road. On one side was the Mohawk, on the other 
a small stream. This peninsular road extends two or 
three miles. 

We entered the Little Falls between the river and 
canal. Little Falls is seven miles from Herkimer. We 
dined at Pardee's, on East Canada Creek, seven miles 
firom Little Falls, ^t this house we lodged, in ascending 
the river. The farmers are now cutting their oats. 

Oppenheim church is four miles east of Pardee's, and 
Palatine chureh six miles. The latter is a stone buikling, 
erected in 1770, and Majors Cochran and Fox reside in 
its vicinity. Gayoga Creek, a fine stream, enters into the 
M(4iawk at this place. A string of taverns is to be ob- 
served all along this road. 

The turnpike was hitherto so bad that two gates were 
thrown open. We met three men with two yoke of oxen, 
drawing a machine for smoothing the road. It filled up 
the ruts as rapidly as the oxen could draw it. This, and 
' die scraper, afford great facilities for making and mending 
to^s. The river a£R>rds excellent ground for a canal, on 
one side or the other. 

Nine miles firom Palatine we put up at D. Wandaler's 
inn, where we had lodged in coming up. 

There is a lead mine ipposita to this place, on the right 
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or south side of the river, which is said to famish exori« 
lent lead, and to be worked by a eompany. It* was 
foreierly resorted to by the Indians, a^d the old white 
people kaew it, but it had been forgotten until recently 
discovered. 

August I9th. We saw at this place a yovng porcu- 
pine, which was caught near Lyons, in Ontario county. 
The quills are very sharp, and seem to be fastened to the 
hair or bristles of the animal. They cannot be ejacu* 
hited. The tail appears to be the principal seat of them. 
The head is like that of the skunk, and the body is about 
die size of the ground-hog. The claws are formed for 
climbing. It was exhibited as a show by an old man who 
was carrying it to Chester, in Pennsylvania, where he had 
engaged to sell it for $50. One was caught in a meadow 
at this place, a few years ago ; and at Lewiston a dog was 
covered with the quills of the animal. 

We passed the mountain called the Nose. The country 
near it is covered with great ant-hills. The kk^ are 
composed of granite and limestone— the mountains are 
very steep. 

We breakfasted at Major Henry Fonda's, in Johnstown, 
eight miles from De Wandaler's, and four from the village 
of Johnstown. This road goes along the Mohawk the 
whole distance. A considerable stream called the Canada 
Ureek, enters the river a little west of Fonda's. The 
name of Canada Creek is given to a great number of 
streams, and it is derived from their running from that 
quarter. 

This is a fine country. It is called Caughnawaga. 
Fonda was a member of Assembly two yetirs ago, and is 
bkother^in-law to the Veeders. John, *wIk> livee near, 
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Fonda's area church, stores, and several .housea. We 
met several people goiog to church, of a very decent ap- 
pearance. This pl^ce is forty miles from Albany. 
Taking a barrel of flour from this to that plaoe, by lamL 
costs five shillings. 

The Mohawk country is greatly deficient in firuit trees. 
We saw no peach trees, but wiU plum trees in great 
abundance. The great frost of the 18th of July was not 
experienced in this country. Fifty acres of low land| 
with upland in proportion, are considered a good farm. 
The low lands are worth 9100 per ecre. They are some^ 
what exhausted in some places, and are better for maauve 
in such case, although generally very rich. 

Fonda's windows are hooked by a small bar of iroiii 
gently rising like a spring and is a good device. 

We saw profile likenesses cut in paper all over the 
country— even at Magic's tavern, at Three River Point 

Sir John Johnson came here during the last war by 
Queensburgh and Lake George, with 500 Tories and 
Indians, and carried arson and murder in his train. He 
kiDed a great many of his old acquaintance, csflnred 
Major Fonda's grandfather and father, and stood near and 
did not prevent the Indians from tomahawking the former 
near tl^ house. The Major pointed to the spot with tean 
in his eyes. Sir John divided his band into two parties, 
at Johpstown, and went down as far as Tripe's Hill, caore- 
fiilly. avoiding any injury to the tories, and re-assembling 
at Johnstown. Peter Hansen, an uncle of Major Fonda'^ 
Dfas taken prisoner on that occasion, and detained in Ca^ 
9eda three years. He is eighty-eight years old ; can walk 
well, and does not appear more than sixty. He coul4i 
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when young, lift a barrel of pork with a finger. Sir John 
married a Miss Watts, the sister of John. He must have 
been a great villain in murdering his old neighbors and 
the friends of his father. Hansen's brother was scalped 
on this expedition. Sir John marched with the Indians 
on foot. All the Tories from this part of the country 
were with him, disguised like Indians, and they constituted 
the majority of the party. Since the war, several have 
returned, and they are Federalists, except one, who was 
then too young to form fixed principles. 
■ A few miles firom Caughnawaga we passed Sir William 
Johnson's first elegant house after his greatness, now a 
tavern. It is a large, double-stone building with two sto- 
ries, with stone offices. After he erected Johnson Hall, 
at Johnstown, his son lived here. Johnson Hall was 
at one period owned by Abraham Morehouse, a complete 
villain, who was pardoned when under sentence of death. 
He is now in the Orleans Territory, a member of their 
Legislature, and worth •300,000. Sir William was a 
great man ; from a small Indian trader he rose to great 
eminence. He made his way in some measure to the af- 
fections of the Indians, through the embraces of the squaws. 
He kept a sister of the celebrated Brandt. ** He asked," said 
old Mr. Hansen, " my wife how many children she had." 
She replied, *< three. How many have you ?" ''That is 
a question," said he, smiling, ** that I cannot answer." 

Pour miles from Fonda's is Tripe's Hill, a vcy elevat- 
ed eminence, which the road ascends and keeps on for 
some distance. From this elevation you have a most 
beautiful prospect of Schoharie Creek and bridge, the Mo- 
hawk River, the lowlands and the mountains. About this 
Mil and the adjacent country, there are prodigious ant- 
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liiHi. There is one two ftet high and three feet in dia- 
meter. 

Seventeen miles from Schenectady we passed the mins 
of Col. (ylaus^s house. It was a stone building, and burnt 
down during the war. He was a son-in-law of Sir Wil- 
liam. A mile farther we passed Guy Park, owned by 
another son-in-law. Both Uieir estates were confiscated. 

Fifteen miles from Schenectady is the village of Am- 
sterdam, conmsting of two fivroed churches, (one large 
and elegant, the other small and not painted), taverns, 
stCMes, and several houses. The road along here exhibited 
granite, limestone, and freestone. In this place we saw a 
sign, Benedict Arnold A Co.'s Store, in laige cha^itcters, 
and another B. Arnold, who appeared to be a chaarmaker. 
I was informed that the traitor Gen. Arnold, has two sons 
resident in this country, who behave well. 

We halted at Gonsaulis's tavern in Amsterdam, twelve 
miles fnxn Schenectady, with this motto on the sign, 
" Where liberty dwells, there is my country." This place 
is four miles west of the line of division between Mont- 
gomery and Schenectady counties. 

We saw here a three-horse team from Albany, loaded 
with a species of sandstone for a glass-house in Utioa* 
The intelligent driver could not tell us from where it 
came, nor what it was, nor to what use applied. It is a 
peculiar kind of sandstone, inftisible, obtained in Bolton, 
Connecticut, and used for the hearths of glass-houses. 
No other but infusible ones will answer for this purpose. 
When at Oiwego, we saw some stones of a similar de- 
scription, which it was supposed would resist fire, and 
were also intended for a glass-house in Oneida coimty. 
When on this subject, it may not be irrelevant to add, that 
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a flpeom of asbetUM hm bean found in tke higUaiuk ift 
Dutchass county. 

There went up the riyer when we were at thia plaoe, a 
boat from Schenectady laden with balei of ootton. The 
liver now is not much higher than when we aecendeA 
Van Slyck and one other of our ci^kvant boatmen were 
onboasd. 

We stopped at Vedder's tavemt seven miles from Sche- 
nectady. This place was considered a frontier during the 
war. The Indians burnt and killed in its vicinity. 

We arrived at Powell's tavern in Schenectadyi about 
five P. M., where we dined and lodged* The low-lands 
within three miles of the city, are extensive and fertile^ 
There is a very grand bridge over the Mohawk» a quarter 
of a-mile in length. The former was blown down* 

August 20th, Albany, We arrived at one o'clock; 
put up at Judge Spencer's. The rest of the company 
went to Gregory's. The turnpike from this place to 
Schenectady is excellent It cost 98fi00 a^mile. 

The Supreme Court is in session. Had the pleasure ci 
seeing, this day and the next, several friends> Judge Yates, 
Taylor, Weston, G. A. Worth, R. Skinner, S. Hawkins, 
Dr. Dewitt, Southwick, F. Bloodgood, M. Y. Van Beur 
ren, and Dr. Cooper. 

August 9lsL The day was rainy. I dined at Mr. 
Jenkin's. 

AMgust 22d. L^ Albany at half after eight, in the 
North River Steamboat, and arrived at New York on the 
sad, at half after twelve. 

There aw idready six boats of this description in North 
America ; two from New York to Albany ; one from New 
York to Brunswidi ; eoefrom Philadelphia to Buriington ; 
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0B» from Whitehall to St Johns, by Lake Champlain ; one 
from Quebec to Montreal 

In this route, I haye become acquainted with the most 
interesting part of the State. There are four more which 
I would wish to take* and which woukl render my know- 
ledge of it complete : 

1. From Albany to Black Riyer, and thence down the 
St Lawrence, returning throu^ the northern counties by 
Lake Champlain. 

2. By the Great Western Turnpike to Buffalo, and on 
the south shore of Lake Erie to Pittsburgh, etc. 

3. By Cattskill turnpike to Oxford, from thence to 
Owego.and down the Susquehannah. 

4. By Delaware and Kingston turnpike in the interior, 
and returning by the Newburgh turnpike* 

Omis$ion$. Vegetable Productions. There are six 
diflfarent kinds of wild plums in the western country^ 
which come to maturity at different times. Some are 
large and others small ; some are very fine. 

The Tamerick-tree is the only species of deciduous pine 
in this country. It is a very fine ornamental-tree. 

On the Ridge Road, about sixteen or seventeen miles 
from Lewiston, we saw a black-walnut, which we esti- 
mated to be six feet in diameter. 

The cuttings of Nasturtium, put in a bottle of water, 
luxuriate very handsomely. 

Silver-Pine is a fine tree for planting, and so is the white- 
pine. The former can be procured at Livingston's Nursery, 
Westchester county. 

It is said that Le Rey de Chaumont, of Jefferson county, 
has sold 3,000 trees, standing, to the British Government, 
finr five dollars a-pieee. 
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Mineral Productions. Exoellent black sand, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of which is iron, can be procured at the 
Little Falls, and on the shore of Lake Erie. 

Seneca oil is procured from a spring at Olean, on the Alle- 
ghany River, by dipping a blanket on the surface, which 
attracts the oil, and then brushing it into a receiver. 

Col. Porter says that he saw a single specimen of copper 
from Lake Superior, weighing twenty pounds. The thunder 
on the bay of that name, on Lake Huron, is supposed to 
arise from immense beds of iron. 

There is a quarry of gypsum in Camillus. This manure 
does not answer in argillareous or calcareous soils. It is 
excellent in sandy soils, in pine-barrens. Two-thirds of 
the Camillus gypsum is dark gray. 

An inexhaustible quarry of gypsum has been discovered 
in Sullivan, Madison county, but a few feet below the 
surface. The greater part is of the gray kind ; but there 
are some veins of the transparent 

There is a sulphur-spring in Grenesee county. 

The celebrated oil-stones are found on Buffalo creek. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW If ORK HJS. 
TORICAL SOCIETY, DEO. ft, 1811. 



Mr, President, and Crendemen of the Historical Society: 
Thbsb b a strong propensity in the human mind to trace 
up our ancestry to as high and as remote a source as pos- 
sible ; and if our pride and our ambition cannot be grati- 
fied by a real statement of facts, fable is substituted for 
truth, and the imagination is taxed to supply the deficiency. 
This priiicipie of our nature, although liaUe to great per- 
Tersion, and frequently the source of well-founded ridi- 
cule, may, if rightly directed, become the parent of great 
actions. The origin and progress of individuals, of fami- 
lies, and of nations, constitute Biography and History — two 
of the most interesting departments of human knowledge. 
Allied to this principle, springing from the same causes, 
and producing the same benign effects, is that curiosity 
we feel in tracing the history of the nations which have 
occupied the same territory before us, although not con* 
nected with us in any other respect. " To abstract the 
mind from all local emotion," says an eminent moralist, 
«< would be impossiUe if it were endeavored, and it would 
be fixdish if it w^e possible."* The jrfaces where great 
k's Tow to Ois HeMdss. 
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events have been performed, where great virtues have 
been exhibited, where great crimes have been perpetrated, 
will always excite kindred emotions o! admiration or 
horror. And if " that man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plains of Mara* 
thon, or whose piety would not grow wanner among the 
ruins of lona," we may, with equal confidence assert, that 
morbid must be his sensibility, and small must be his ca- 
pacity for improvement, who does not advance in wisdom 
and in virtue from contemplating the state and the his* 
tory of the people who occupied this country before the 
man of Europe. 

As it is, therefore, not uninteresting, and is entirely 
suitable to this occasion, I shall present a general geo- 
graphical, political, and historical view of the red men 
who inhabited tkis State before us ; and this I do the more 
willingly, from- a conviction that no part of America con* 
tained a people which will furnish more interesting infor- 
mation and more useful instruction ; which will display 
the energies of the human character in a more conspicuo«s 
manner, whether in light or in shade, in the exhibition of 
greiftt virtues and talents, or of great vices and effects. 

In 1T74 the government of Ckinneeticut, in an oflicial 
statement to the British Secretary of State, represented 
the original title to the lands of Connecticut as in tfas 
F^ot Nations of Indians, who were numezoos and war* 
Hke; that their great sachem Sasacus had under him 
twenty-six sachems, and that their territory extended finom 
Narraganset to Hudson's River, aaid ever all Long Island.* 
The Long Island Indians, who are rep rese nted as very 
sttva|p ami' ferocious, were ealled Meilowaoks» or Meito^ 

• CoUaetbiu of Mussdmsetis HisloiiosI Ssdsty, vol. 7, p. 831. 
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wm6kB,0nd the UaiMl iudf Meitowacks.* The Mohio* 
(mm, MahatoDBy or Manhattans, oocuined this Uaod and 
Staten l8land.t The Mohegans, whose original name was 
Muhhekanew, were settled on that part of the State east 
of Hudson's River and below Albany, and those Indians 
on the west bank from its mouth to the ILaats' Kill moun<> 
tains, were sometimes denominated Wabinga, and some* 
times Sankikani, and they and the MohegansI went by 
the general appellation of Riyer Indians ; or, according to 
the Dutch, Mohickanders. Whe.ther the Mohegans were 
a distinct nation from the Pequots§ has been recently 
doubted ; although they were formerly so considered. One 
of the early historians asserts that the Narragansets, a 
powerfiil nation in New England, held dominion over part 
•f Long Iiland.|| The generic name adopted by the 
French for all the Indians of New England, was Abena- 
quis ; and the country from the head of Chesapeake Bay 
la the Kittatinney mountains, as far eastward as the 
Abenaquis, and as hr northward and westward as the bor 

• Smith's HifiUMry of New York, p. 262. 

t Staten Island was purchased from the Indians by Col. Lovelace, 
second governor under the Duke of York, between the years 1667 
and 1673. {Chalnur^s PMicai Annab of the Cotxmia, p. 509.) He 
tefers to different manuscripts in the Plantation Office, called New 
Ydrk Entries, New York Papeis, whidi afpear to he Toluminevs. U 
we could ascertain from those papers the nation that sold Staten 
Island, it m^ht produce some intemstiBg inferences. 

X Jelferson^s Virginia, p. 310. CoUeetioas of New York Histpri- 
tal Society, vol. 1, p. 33, 34. Baiton's Views of the Origin of te 
Indians, p. 81. Trumbull's History of the United States, p. 4& 

{ TrumbuB's ifistory of Comnetiait, p. 2B. 

I Massachusetts Historical Saeistyv ^^ li P- 1^4^ Its. Skmid 
Qookim, 
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qttis, was occupied by a' nation denominated by tbemeelvea 
the LennlJenopi ; by the French, Loupe ; and the Engliah, 
Delawares.* Mr. Charles Thompson, formerly Secretary 
of Congress, supposed that this n^ition extended east of 
Hudson's to the Connecticut River, and over Long Island, 
this Island, and Staten Island ; and Mr. Smith, in his His* 
tory of New York, says, that when the Dutch commenced 
the settlement of the country, all the Indians on Long 
Island and the northern shore of the Sound, and on 
the banks of the Connecticut and Hudson Rirers, were 
in subjection to and paid an annual tribute to the Five 
Nations.f Mr. Smith's statement, therefore, does not ac- 
cord with the fact of the tribute paid to the United Colo- 
nies of New England, nor with the alleged dominion of 
the Pequots and Narragansets over Long Island. New 
York was settled before Connecticut, and the supremacy 
of the Iroquois was never disturbed ; and it probably pre* 
vailed at one time over Long Island, over the territory as 
fiur east as Connecticut River, and over the Indians oo 
the west banks of the Hudson. The confusion on this 
subject has probably arisen from the same language being 
used by the Delawares and Abenaquis ; but, indeed, it is 
not very important to ascertain to which of these nations 
the red inhaJntants of that portion c^ the State may be 
referred. They, in process of time» became subject to the 

* Barton's Views, p. 2ft. JdSmon'u Notss, p. M0» kt. 

t It is eertain that the Montacket Saehea^ so called in fomei tiiaesi 
OB ^ east end of Long Island, paid tribote in wampnm to tks Cob* 
ledeiated Colonies of Massaokneetts, Plymoutk, Conaeoticat, aad 
New Haven, for at least tea years pterknis to 1660. Hasavd^ QoU 
lections of State V^fen, voL 2, p. Ml. 
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Iroquois, and paid a tribute in wampttm and shdb.* Their 
general character and conduct to the first Europeans they 
probably had ever seen, have been described in Hudson's 
voyage up the North River.f And it is not a little remarka- 
ble, that the natives below the Highlands were offensive 
and predatory, while those above rendered him every as- 
sistance and hospitality in their power. Of all thes6 
tribes, about nine or ten families remain on Long Island ; 
their principal settlement is on a track' of one thousand 
acres on Montauk Point. 

The Stockbridge Indians migrated from Hudson's River 
in 1784, to Stockbridge, in Massachusetts, from whence 
they removed about the year 1785, to lands assigned to 
them by the Oneidas in their territory.^ The Brother- 
town Indians formerly resided in Narraganset, in Rhode 
Island, and in Farmington, Stonington, Mohegan, and 
sc»ne other towns in Connecticut, and are a remnant 
of the Muhhekanew Indians, formerly called the Seven 
Tribes on the Sea Coast. They also inhabit lands pre- 
sented to them by the Oneidas. These Indians and the 
Stockbridge Indians, augmented in a small degree by mi- 
grations from the Long Island Indians, have formed two 
settlements, which by an accurate census taken in 1794, 
contained four hundred and fifty souls. But the greater 
part of the Indians below Albany retreated at an eariy 
period from the approach of civilized man, and became 
merged in the nations of the north and the west. As far 

* Smith's History of New York. Colden's History of the Five 
Nations. 

t Purchas' Pilgrim, vol. 3, p. 58. New York Historical Collec- 
tions, vol. 1, p. 102. 

} Massachusetts Historical Society, Yd. ^ p. 67, &c. 
14 
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back as 1687, just after the destniction of the Mohawk 
Castles by the French, Governor Dongbn advised* the 
Five Nations to open a path for all the North Indians and 
Mohickanders, that were among the Ottawas and other 
nations, and to use every endeavor to bring them home. 

The remaining and much greater part of the State was 
ecoupied by the Romans of this western world,t who 
composed a federal Republic, and were denominated by 
the English, the Five Nations, the Six Nations, the Con- 
federates ; by the French, the Iroquois ; by the Dutch, 
the Maquas, or Mahakuase ; by the southern Indians, the 
Massawomacs ; by themselves, the Mingos, or Mingoians, 
and sometimes the Aganuschion, or United people, and 
their confederacy they styled the Kenunotioni.^ 

The dwelling lands of this confederacy were admirably 
adapted for convenience, for subsistence, and for conquest 
They comprise the greatest body of the most fertile 
lands in North America ; and they are the most elevated 
grounds in the United States — from whence the waters 
run in every direction. The Ohio, the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, the Hudson, and the St. Lawrence, almost 
all the great rivers, beside a very considerable number of 
secondary ones, originate here, and are discharged into the 
Gulf of Mexico by the Mississippi River, into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence by the St. Lawrence River, or into the At- 
lantic Ocean by various channels. Five great inland seas 

* Colden's History of the Fire Nations, rol. 1, p. 85, kc. 

t Volney'B View of the United States, p. 470-476. Colden's Fire 
Nations, toI. 1, p. 4, 5. 

I Massachusetts Historical Collections, yol. 1, p. 144, fcc., Danid 
Qookifu. Pownall on the Colonies, vol. 1, p. 235. Smith's Histoty 
of New Jersey, p, 186. Morse's Qasetteer, title Six Nations. M* 
fsnon's Virgmia, p. 140. Smith's History of New York, p. 46. 
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reach upward of 3,000 miles through a considerable part 
of this territory, and afford an almost uninterrupted navi- 
gation to that extent. By these lakes and rivers, the con- 
federates were enabled, at all times, and in all directions, 
to carry war and destruction among the surrounding and 
the most distant nations. And their country also abounds 
with other lakes, some of great size ; Lake Champlain, 
formerly called the Sea of the Iroquois, Lake George, the 
Saratoga, the Oneida, the Canadesaga or Seneca, the 
Cayuga, the Otsego, the Skeneatelas, the Canandaigua, the 
Cross, the Onondaga, the Otisco, the Owasco, the Crooked, 
the Canesus, the Hemlock, the Honeyeo, the Chatauque, 
the Caniaderaga, and the Canasaraga — composing in num- 
ber and extent, with the five great lakes, the greatest mass 
of fresh water to be found in- the world. In addition to 
the fertility of the soil, we may mention the mildness of 
the climate to the west of the Onondaga Hills, the salu- 
brity and the magnificent scenery of the country. The 
numerous waters were stored with the salmon, the trout, 
the masquinonges, the white fish, the shad, the rock fish, 
the sturgeon, the perch, and other fish of various kinds ; 
and the forests abounded with an incredible number and 
variety of game. The situation of the inhabitants was 
rendered very eligible from these sources of subsistence, 
connected with a very productive soil ; for they had pass- 
ed over the pastoral state, and followed agriculture as well 
as fishing and hunting. The selection of thi9 country for a 
^ habitation was the wisest expedient that could have been 
adopted by a military nation to satiate their thirst for 
glory, and to extend their conquests over the continent ; 
and if they preferred the arts of peace, there was none 
better calculated for this important purpose. In a few 
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days their forces could be seen, their power could be felt, 
at the mouth of the Ohio or the Missouri, on the waters 
of the Hudson or the St. Lawrence, or in the bays of 
Delaware or Chesapeake. 

It is not a little difficult to define the territorial limits of 
this extraordinary people,* for on this subject there are 
the most repugnant representations by the French and 
English writers; arising from interest, friendship, preju- 
dice, and enmity. While the French, on the one hand, 
were involved in continual hostility with them, the Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, were connected by alliance and by 
commerce. By the 15th article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
concluded in 1713, it was stipulated '< that the subjects of 
France inhabiting Canada, and others, shall hereafter give 
no hindrance or molestation to the Five Nations, or can- 
tons, subject to the dominion of Great Britain."! As be- 
tween France and England the confederates were, there- 
fore, to be considered as the subjects of the latter, and of 
course the British dominion was co-extensive with the 
rightful territory of the five cantons, it then became the 
policy of France to diminish, and that of England to en- 
large this territory. But notwithstanding the confusion 
which has grown out of these clashing interests and con- 
tradictory representations, it is not perhaps very far from 
the truth to pronounce, that the Five Nations were enti- 
tled by patrimony or conquest to all the territory in the 

* Rogers^ Concise Account of North America, p. 6. Golden, vol. 
1, p. 87. Pownall on the Colonies, vol. l,p. 235, &c. Smith's New 
York, p. 58, 179, &c. Douglass^ Summary, p. 11, &c. PownalPs 
Greographical Description, &c. Charlevoix Histoire Generate de la 
Nourelle France, &c. 

t Chalmers' Collection of Treaties, vol. 1, p. 382. 
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Unit0d States and in Canada, not ooQtt{ned by the Creeki, 
the Cherokeei, and the other ioathem IndianB, by the 
Sioux, the KinJateneawt. and the Chippewas, and by the 
English and French aa far west as the Mississippi and 
Lake Winnipeg, as &r north-west as the waters whieh 
unite this lake and Hudson's Bay, and as far north as Hud- 
son's Bay and Labrador. The Five Nations claim, says 
Smith, " all the lands not sold to the English from the 
mouth of Sorel River, on the south side of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario^ on both sides of the Uhio, till it faUs into the Mis- 
sissippi ; and on the north side of these lakes, that whde 
terrilovy between the Outawas River and Lake Huron, 
and even beyond the straits between that and Lake 
Erie." The principal point of dispute between the Eng- 
lish and French was, whether the dominion of the con- 
federates extended north of the Great Lake : but I think it 
is evident that it did. It is adnaitted by several French 
writers, that the Iroquois had several villages on the north 
side of Lake Ontario ; and they are even laid down in the 
maps attached to Charlevoix, and it cknnot be denied but 
that they subdued the Hurons and Algonkins, who lived 
on that side of the Great Lakes, and consequently were 
entitled to their country by the right of conquest. Dou- 
glass estimated their territory at about twelve hundred 
miles in length, from north to south, and from seven to 
eight hundred miles in breadth. This was either heredi- 
taiy or conquered. Their patrimonial, and part of their 
oooquered country, were used for the purpose of habitaition 
and hunting. Their hunting-grounds wer ; very extensive, 
including a large triangle on the southeast side of the St. 
Lawrence River, the country lying on the south and east 
of i«ke EriB, the country between the Lakes Erie 
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aad ICchigoD, and the country lyiag <m the aorth of Lake 
Erie, end northwest of Lake Ontario, and between the 
Lakes Ontario and Hunm. AH the TOmaining part of 
their territory was inhabited by the Abenaqais, Algonkins, 
Shawaneae^ Delawaras, Dlinois, Miamies, and other vasMl 
nhtiODs. 1 

The. acquisition of supremacy over a country of such 
amazing extent and fertility, inhabited by warlOce aad na- 
merous nations, must have been the result of unity of de* 
8%n and system of action proceeding from a wise and 
eaeigetic policy, continued for a long course of time. To 
thair social combinations, military talents, and exterior ar^ 
raagiments, we must look for this system, if such a system 
is to be found. 

The Confederates had proceeded far beyond die first 
element of all associations — ^that of combtnation into fami- 
lies : they had their villages, their tribes, their nations, and 
their confederacy ; but they had not advanced beyond the 
first stage of government. They were destitute of an ex- 
ecutive and judiciary to execute the determinations of 
their councils ; and their government was thereibie merely 
advisory, and without a ooeroive principle. The respect 
which was paid to their chiefs, and the general odium that 
attached to disobedience, rendered the decisions of their 
legislatures, for a long series of time, of as much validity as 
if they had been enforced by an executive arm* 

They were originally divided into Five Natiims— 4he Mo~ 
hawks, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Gayugas, and the 
Senecas. In 1713, the Tuscaroras, who lived in the baek 
parts of North'Carolina, and who had formed a deep and 
general conspiracy to exterminate the whites, wendriveii 
from their country, wefi^ adopted by the IroquQis as aSfacth 
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Nation, aod Kved <» buds botween tha Qneidag and Qacm* 
dagas» assigned to them by the former.* 

The Mohawks had four towns and one small village, 
situated on or near the fertUe banks of the river of that 
name. . The position of Uie first was at the oonfloenee of 
the Schoharie Creek and Mohawk River, and the others 
were farther to the west. This nation, from their propin* 
guity to the settlements of the whites, from their martial 
renown and military spirit, have, like Holland, frequently 
given their name to the whole c<Mifederacy, which is often 
denominated the Mohawks in^ the annals of those days ; 
and it may be found employed in the pages of a oelelnated 
periodical writer of Great Britian, for the purpose of the 
most exquisite humor.f This nation was always held in 
the greatest veneration by its associates. At the important 
treaty of 1768, at Fort Stanwix, by Sir William Johnson, 
they were declared by the other nations "the true old 
heads of the oonfederacy/'lt The Oneidas had their 
principal seat on the south of the Oneida Lake, the Onon- 
dagas near the Onondaga, and the Cayugas near the Cayu- 
ga Lake. The principal village of the Senecas was near 
the Genesee River, about twenty miles fix>m Irondequoit 
Bay. Each nation was divided into three tribes — ^the 
Tortoise, the Bear, and the Wolf; and each village was, 
like the cities of the United Netherlands — a distinct re- 
public ; and its concerns were managed by its particular 
chiefs.^ Their exterior relations, general interests, and 

* SfldUiPs New York, p. 46. DougissB' Summary, p. 243. 

t Speetator. 

X Tht proceedingB of thia treaty were never published. 1 hare seen 
them in manuscript, in the possession of the late Vice President 
Clinton. 

I See CbarkTofix, Cokbo, kc. 
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national affauri» were condaotod and saperintended by m 
great oouncil* anemUed aanaaliy in Onondaga, the central 
cantcm, compoaed of the chiefs of each republic ; and 
eighty sachems were frequently convened at this national 
assembly. It took cognizance of the great questions of 
war and peaoe ; of the affairs of the tributary nations, and 
of their negotiations with the French and English colonies. 
All their proceedings were conducted with great delibera- 
tion, and were distinguished for order, decorum, and 
solemnity. In eloquence, in dignity, and in all the charac- 
teristics of profound pcdicy, they surpassed an assembly of 
feudal barons, and were perhaps not far inferior to the 
great Amphyctionic Council of Greece. Dr. Robertson, 
who has evinced, in almost every instance, a strong pro* 
pensity to degrade America below its just rank in the scale 
of creation, was compelled to qualify the generality of his 
censures in relation to its political institutions, by saying, 
*' If we except the celebrated league which united the Five 
Nations in Canada into a Federal Republic, we can discern 
few such traces of political wisdom among the rude Ameri- 
can tribes as discover any great degree of foresight or ex- 
tent of intellectual abilities."* 

A distinguished feature in the character of the confed* 
erates, was an exalted spirit of liberty, which revolted 
with equal indignation at domestic or foreign control. 
*<We are bom free, (said Garangula, in his admirable 
9peech to the governor general of Canada,) we neither de- 
pend on Ononthio, or Corlear ;"t on France, or on Elngland. 
Baron Lahontan, who openly avowed his utter detestation 

* Robertfion^s America, vol. 1., P- 435. 

t See this speech in Appendix, No. 1 ; taken from SmitVs History 
of New York. 
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and abhoirenoe of them* is candid enough toadnowledge, 
that " tbey laugh at the menaoea of kingi and governorsi 
tor they ha¥e no idea of dependence ; nay, the very word 
is to them insupportable. They look upon themselves as 
sovereigns, accountable to none but God alone, whom they 
call the Great Spirit" They admitted of no hereditary 
distinctions. The office of sachem was the reward of 
personal merit ; of great wisdom, or commanding elo- 
quenc ; of distinguished services in the cabinet or in the 
field* It was conferred by silent and general consent, as 
the spontaneous tribute due to eminent worth ; and it 
could only be maintained by the steady and faithful culti- 
vation of the virtues and accomplishments which pro« 
cured it. No personal slavery was permitted:* their 
captives were either killed or adopted as a porticm of the 
nation. The children of the chiefs were encouraged to 
emulate the virtues of their sires, and were frequently ele- 
vated to the dignities occupied by their progenitors. From 
this source has arisen an important error with reelect to 
the establishment of privileged orders among the Confed- 
rates. 

There is a striking similitude between the Romans and 
the Confederates, not only in their martial spirit and rage 
for con<{uest, but in their treatmrnat of the conquered* 
Like the Romans, they not only adopted individuals, but 
incorporated the remnant of their vanquished enemies 
into their nation, by which they ccmtinually recruited 
their population, exhausted by endless and wasting wan, 
and were enabled to continue their career of victory and 
desdation : if thehr unhappy victims hesitated or refused* 
they were compelled to accept of the honors of adoption. 

* CoUen, vol. 1., p. U 
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Tfae Hmotti of tke Uaiid of Orlwns, in 1«0«, knowing 
no other wny to wwe theonelTes from dettmetion, soiicitod 
adaussion into the canton of the Mohawkt, and were ae* 
anpted ; but at the inatanoe of the iVench, they declined 
their own proposal. On this occasion the Mohawks con^ 
tinned their raTages, and compelled acquiescence ; thej 
sent thirty of their warriors to QuebeO) who took them 
away, with the consent of the goremor general ; he, in 
fact, not daring to refuse, after having addressed him in 
the following terms of proud defiance ; which cannot 
bat bring to oar recollection similar instances of Roman 
spirit, when Rome was free.* " Lift up thy arm, Onmi* 
thio^ and allow thy chikhren, whom thou hoklest pressed 
to thy bosom, to depart ; for if they are guilty of any io^ 
prudence, have reason to dread, lest in coming to chastise 
them, my blows fall on thy head." Like the Romans, 
rise, they treated their vassal nations with extreme rigor. 
If there were any delay in the render of the annual tri« 
bate, military execution followed, and the wretched delin- 
qaents frequently took refuge in the houses of the English 
to escape from destruction. On all public occasions. they 
took care to demonstrate their superiority and dominion, 
and at all times they called their vassals to an awful ao- 
oount, if guilty of violating the injunctions of the great 
ocunoil. At a treaty held on the forks of the Delaware* 
fat 1758, by the governors of Pennsylvania and New Jer« 
sey, with the Six Nations, sevend claims of the Munseys, 
Wapings, and other Delaware Indians, for lands in tfae 
latter province, were adjusted and satisfied under the cog^ 
nicance of the Confederates, who ordered them lo deliver 

* Heriors History of Canada, p. 79. {Vut vnrk ti a eoniptldttoii 
prwcipaih/ fivtn CAnfirasix.) 
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up their prisoners, and to be mt peace with the EngTish» 
and who assumed a dictatorial tone, and appeared to ex- 
ercise absolute authority over the other Indians.* At a 
former conference on this subject, a Munsey, or Minisink 
Indian^ had spoken sitting, not being aHowed to stand, 
until a CajTuga Chief had spoken ; when the latter thus 
expressed himself: " I, who am the Mingoian, am by this 
belt to inform you that the Munseys are women, and can- 
not hold treaties for themselves ; therefore I am sent to 
inform you, that the invitation you gave the Munseys is 
agreeable to us, the Six Nations." 

At a treaty held at Lancaster in 1742, by the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania with the Iroquois, the governor 
complained of the Delawares, who refused to remove 
from some lands which they had sold on the River Dela- 
ware.f On this occasion a great chief called Cannassa- 
teegoo, after severely reprimanding them, and ordering 
them to depart from the land immediately to Wyoming or 
Shamokin, concluded in the following manner : *' After 
our just reproof and absolute order to depart from the 
land, you are now to take notice of what we have further 
to say to you. This string of wampum serves to forbid 
you, your children, and grand-children, to the latest pos- 
terity, from ever meddh'ng in land affairs; neither you, 
nor any who shall descend from you, are ever hereafter to 
sell any land. For this purpose you are to preserve this 
string, in memory of what your uncles have this day 
given you in charge. We have some other business to 
transact with our brethren, and therefore depart the 
council* and consider what has been said to you." The 

* Smith's New Jersey, 466, ko. 
t Colden, Tol. 1. p. 31. 
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ConfedaratM M captured a great part of the Shaw- 
anese Nation who lived on the Wabash, but afterward* 
by the mediation of Mr. Penn, at the first settleoient of 
PennsylTania, gave them liberty to settle in the western 
parts of that province ; but obliged them, as a badge of 
their cowardice, to wear female attire for a long* time : 
and some nations as low down as 1769, were not per- 
mitted to appear ornamented with paint * at any general 
meeting or congress where the Confederates attended, 
that being an express article in their capitulations, f This 
humiliation of the tributary nations was, however, tem- 
pered with a paternal regard for their interests in all ne- 
gotiations with the whites ; and care was taken that no 
trespasses should be committed on their rights, and that 
they should be justly dealt with in all their concerns. 

War was the favorite pursuit of this martial people, 
and military glory their ruling passion. Agriculture, 
and the laborious drudgery of domestic life were left to 
the women. The education of the savage was solely 
directed to hunting and war. From his early infancy he 
was taught to bend the bow, to point the arrow, to hurl 
the tomahawk, and to wield the club. He was instructed 
to pursue the footsteps of his enemies through the pathless 
and unexplored forest ; to mark the most distant indica- 
tions of danger; to trace his way by the appearances of 
the trees and by the stars of heaven, and to endure fatigue, 
and coM, and famine, and every privation. He com- 
menced his career of blood by hunting the wild beasts of 

* Roger's Concise Account, &c. p. 209, &c. 

t This is the Shawuiese natioii of Indians, who, under the nuspices 
of their prophet, have lately had an enga{;ement with the army under 
the command of goreraor Harrison. 
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die woods, and after learning the dexterous use of the 
weapons of destruction, he lifted his sanguinary arm 
against his fellow-creatures. The profession of a warrior 
was considered the most illustrious pursuit; their youth 
looked forward to the time when they could march against 
an enemy, with all the avidity of an epicure for the sump- 
tuous dainties of a Heliogabalus. And this martial ardor 
was continually thwarting the pacific counsels of the 
elders, and enthralling them in perpetual and devas- 
tating wars. With savages in general, this ferocious 
propensity was impelled by a blind fury, and was but 
little regulated by the dictates of skill and judgment ; on 
the contrary, with the Iroquois, war was an art. All their 
mUitary movements were governed by system and policy. 
They never attacked a hostile country until they had sent 
out spies to explore and to designate its vufnerable points, 
and whenever they encamped, they observed the greatest 
circumspection to guard against surprise; whereas the 
other savages only sent out scouts to reconnoitre; but 
they never went far fix)m the camp, and if they returned 
without perceiving any signs of an enemy, the whole band 
went quietly to sleep, and were often the victims of their 
rash confidence.* 

Whatever superiority of force the Iroquois might have, 
they never neglected the use of stratagems : they employed 
all the crafty wiles of the Carthagenians. The cunning of 
the fox, the ferocity of the tiger and the power of the lion 
were united in their conduct. They preferred to vanquish 
their enemy by taking him off his guard ; by involving him 
in an ambuscade ; by falling upon him in the hour of sleep ; 
but when emergencies rendered it necessary for them to 
* ColdeO) vol. 1, p. no. Heriot, p. 15. 
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face him in the open field of battle, they exhibited a cour- 
age and contempt of death which have never been sur- 



Although we have no reason to believe that they were, 
generally speaking, Anthropophagi, yet we have no doubt 
but that they sometimes eat the bodies of their enemies 
killed in battle, more indeed for the purpose of exciting 
their ferocious fury than for gratifying their appetite. Like 
all other savage nations, they delighted in cruelty. To 
inflict the most exquisite torture upon their captive, to 
produce his death by the most severe and protracted suf- 
ferings, was sanctioned by general and immemorial usage. 
Herodotus informs us, that the Scythians (who were, in 
all probability, the ancestors of the greater part of our red 
men), drank the blood of their enemies, and suspended 
their scalps from the bridle of their horses, for a napkin 
and a trophy ; that they used their skulls for drinking ves- 
sels, and their skins as a covering to their horses.* In the 
war between the Carthagenians and their mercenaries, 
Gisco, a Carthagenian Greneral, and seven hundred pri- 
soners, according to Polybius, were scalped alive ; and in 
return, Spendius, a General of the mercenaries, was cru- 
cified, and the prisoners taken in the war thrown alive to 
the elephants.t From these celebrated nations we may 
derive the practice of scalping, so abhorrent to humanity ; 
and it is not improbable, considering the maritime skill 
and distant voyages of the Phcenicians and Carthagenians, 
that America derives part of its population from that 
source by water, as it undoubtedly has from the northeast 

• Beloe'B Herodotus, vol. 2, p. 419. 
t Polybius, b. 1, chap. 6. 
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p«rls of Am by l«iid, with the exception of a narrow 

strait. 

But the Five Nations, notwithstanding their horrible 
cruelty, are in one respect entitled to singular commendar 
tion for the exercise of humanity: those enemies they 
spared in battle they made free ; whereas, with all other 
barbarous nations, slavery was the commutaticm of death. 
But it becon»es not us, if we value the characters of our 
forefathers ; it becomes not the civilized nations of Europe 
who have had American possessions, to inveigh against 
the merciless conduct of the savage. His appetite for 
Uood was sharpened and whetted by European instiga^ 
tion, and his cupidity was- enlisted on the side of cruelty 
by every temptation. In the wars between France and 
England and their colonies, their Indian allies were en- 
titled to a premium for every scalp of an enemy. In the 
war preceding 1703, the government of Massachusetts 
gave twelve pounds for every Indian scalp ; in that year 
the premium was raised to forty pounds, but in 1722 it 
was augmented to one hundred pounds.* An act was 
passed on the 26th February, 1745, by our colonial legis- 
lature, entitled " An act for giving a reward for such scalps 
and prisoners as shall be taken by the inhabitants of (or 

' Indians in alliance with) this colony, and to prevent the 
inhaUtants of the city and county of Albany finom sriKng 
nm to the lBdian8."t In 1746, the scalps of twv Freiieb- 
men were presented to one of oar colonial gomraors at 
Albany, by three of the confederate Indians ; and his ex^ 
oeilency, after gratifying them with money and fiae 

* DouglaMi Summary, p. 199. 586. Holmei" Amerkan AaalOi^ 
Tol. 2. p. 116. 
t Jottinals of Coloaial Assembly, toI. 1. p. 96. 
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clothei , assured thein how well he took this special mark 
of their fidelity, and that he would always remember this 
act of friendship.* The employment of sarages, and put- 
ting into their hands the scalping knife during our revcrfu* 
tionary war» were openly justified in the House of Lords 
by Lord Suffolk, the British Secretary of State, who vin- 
dicated its policy and necessity, and declared " that the 
measure was also allowable on principle ; for that it was 
perfectly justifiable to use all the means that God and na- 
ture had put into their hands-f" The eloquent rebuke of 
Lord Chatham has perpetuated the sentiment, and con- 
signed its author to immortal infamy. It were to be wish* 
ed, for the honor of human nature, that an impenetrable 
veil could be drawn over these horrid scenes ; but, alas! 
they are committed to the imperishable pages of history, 
and they are already recorded with the conflagrations of 
Smithfield, the massacres of St. Bartholomew, and the 
cannibal barbarities of the French revolution. 

The conquests and military achievements of the Iro- 
quois were commensurate with their martial ardor, their 
thirst for glory, their great courage, their invincible per- 
severance, and their political talents. Their military ex- 
cursions were extended as hr north as Hudson's Bay. 
The Mississippi did not form their western limits ; their * 
power was felt in the most southern and eastern extremi- 
ties of the United States. Their wars have been supposed, 
by one writer, to have been carried near to the Isthmus 
of Darien.:( And Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia, which 
wis probably written in 1698, describes them as terrible 

. t Coldea, rol 2. p. ISO. 
t Belsham. 
t Rogers's America, p. 209. 
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cannibals to the westward, who have destroyed no less 
than two mfllions of other savages.* 

The ostensible causes of war among the Indians were 
Kke many of those of civilized nations ; controversies about 
limits, violations of the rights of embassy, individual or 
national wrongs : And the real and latent reasons were 
generally the same ; the enlargement of territory, the ex- 
tension of dominion, the gratification of cupidity, and the 
acquisition of glory. According to a late traveler, a war 
has existed for two centuries between the Sioux and the 
Chippewas.f For an infraction of the rights of the calu- 
met, the Confederates carried on a war of thirty years 
against the Choctaws.| For a violation of the game laws 
of the hunting nations, in not leaving a certain number of 
male and female beavers in each pond, they subdued and 
nearly destroyed the Illinois ;§ and' they appeared to have 
accurate notions of the rights of belligerents over contra- 
band articles ; for they considered all military implements 
carried to an enemy as liable to seizure ; but they went 
farther, and, conceiving this conduct a just ground of war, 
treated the persons supplying their enemies, as enemies, 
and devoted them to death. But the commerce in furs 
and peltries, produced by their intercourse with the Euro- 
peans, introduced a prolific source of contention among 
them, and operated like opening the box of Pandora. 
Those articles were eagerly sought after by the whites, 
and the red men were equally desirous of possessing iron, 
arms, useful tools, cloths, and the other accommodations 

* Roger's AHieiica, p. 728. 

t Smith's New York, p. 52. 

t Pikc^ Expeditimi to the flomces ol the MiMMBippi, ke., p. 64. 

4 8m GanuBgula*! Speecli, in Append, No. 1. 
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of civilized life. Before the arrival of the Europewe, fwcs 
were only esteemed for their use as clothing ; but when 
the demand increased, and an exchange of valuable arti* 
ofes took place, it became extremely important to occupy 
the most productive huntii\g grounds, and to monopolizs 
the best and the most furs. A|id it was sometimes the 
policy of the Frenph to divert the attacks of the Iroquoii 
from the nations with whom they traded, by instigating 
them to hostilities against the Southern Indians (riepdly 
to the English colonies ; and at other times they excited 
wars between their northern allies and the Iroquois, in. 
order to prevent the former from trading with the Eng- 
lish, which they preferred, because they coukl get their 
good9 cheaper. On the other hand, the English entaxjigied 
Uie Confederates in all their hostilities with the French and 
their Indian allies. The commerce in fiirs ^nd peltries 
was deemed so valuable that no exertion or expense 
was spared in order to affect a monopoly. The good^ 
of the English were so eagerly sought after by the 
Indians, and so much preferred to those of the French, 
that the latter were compelled to procure them from the 
colony of New York ; from which they were conveyed tp 
Montreal, and distributed among the savages. It we» 
then evident, that the English had it in their power, not 
oAly to undersell the French, but by a total ixxterdictioo of 
those supplies, to expel the/n from the trade. Th0 cm* 
lightened policy of Gov. Burnet dictated the most eoiu:- 
getio sjteps, and a colonial law was passed for the purpose** 
He also established trading houses, and erected a fort at 
Oswego, at the entrance of Onondaga river into Lake 

fee. Herriot's Cans^a, f. llfi 



Ontark). This positioQ was judiciously selected, not only 
DJi account of its water coDHnu^icatioii with a great part 
of the Iroquois territory, but for the facility with which 
articles could be transported to and from Schenectady ; 
there being but three portages in the whole route, two of 
which were very short. It had another decided adyan- 
tage. The Indian navigation of the lakes being in canoes, 
is necessarily along the coast. The southern side of Lalbe 
Ontario afibrding a much more secure route than the 
northern, all the Indians who came from the great lakes, 
would, on their way to Canada, have to pass close by the 
English establishment, where they could be supplied at a 
cheaper rate, and at a less distance. Oswego then became 
one great en^rium of the fiir trade ; and its ruins now pro- 
claim the vestiges of its former prosqperity. The Freneli 
perceived all the consequences of those measures, and 
they immediately rebuilt the fort at Niagara, is order that 
they might have a commercial establishment two hundred 
G^Jes nearer to the western Indians than tiiat at Oswego. 
Having previously occupied the mouth of the Lake Ontario 
by Fort Frontenac, the fort at Niagara now gave them a 
decided advantage in point of position. The act passed 
by Gov. Burnet's recommendation was, under the influ- 
ence of a pernicious policy, repealed by the British king. 
The Iroquois had adopted a determined resolution to ex- 
tmtninate the French. " Above these thirty years," says 
La Hon tan, "their ancient counsellors have still remon- 
strated to the warriors of the Five Nations, t^t U was 
wpedient to cut off all the savage nations of Canada, in 
order to ruin the commerce of the French, and after that 
to dislodge them from the continent. With this view 
they have carried the war aborf four i^r £ve JhllM^ved 
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leagues off their country, after the destroying of several 
different nations."* Charlevoix was impressed with the 
same opinion : " The Iroquois," says he, ** are desirous of 
exercising a species of domination over the whole of this 
great continent, and to render themselves the sole masters 
of its commerce."! Finding the auxiliary efforts of the 
English rendered abortive, their rage and fury increased, 
and the terror of their arms was extended accordingly. 
At a subsequent period, they appeared to entertain difibr- 
ent and more enlightened views on this subject. They 
duly appreciated the policy of averting the total destruc- 
tion of either European power; and several instances 
could be pointed out, by which it could be demonstrated 
that the balance of power, formerly the subject of so much 
speculation among the statesmen of Europe, was thorough- 
ly understood by the Confederates in their negotiations 
and intercourse with the French and English colonies. 

To describe the military enterprises of this people, would 
be to delineate the progress of a tornado or an earth- 
quake.]; 

^* Wide-wasting Death, up to the ribs in blood, with giant stroke 
widowed the nations /^§ 

Destruction followed their footsteps, and whole nations 
subdued, exterminated, rendered tributary, expelled from 
their country, or mersed in their conquerors^ declare the 
superiority and the terror of their arms. When Cham* 

♦ Vol. 1. p. 270 

t CharleToix^s Histoire Generals de la Nooyelle France, toI. 1. b. 
11. p. 480. 

X For the military exploits of the Iroquois, generally speaking, see 
De la Potheire, La Hontan, Charleroix, Golden, Smith, and Herriot. 

§ Cumberland's Batde of Hastings. 
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plain arrived in Canada, in 1608, he found them at war 
with the Hurons and Algonkins. He took part and head- 
ed three expeditions against them ; in two of which he 
was successful, but in the last he was repulsed. This un- 
just and impolitic interference, laid the foundation of con- 
tinual wars between the French and the Confederates. 
The Dutch, on the contrary, entered into an alliance with 
them on their first settlement of the country, which con- 
tinued without interruption ; and on the surrender of New 
York to the English in 1664, Carteret, one of the com- 
missioners, was sent to subdue the Dutch at Fort Orange, 
now Albany ; which having effected, he had a conference 
with the Confederates, and entered into a league of friend- 
ship; which continued without violation on either part.* 

The conquests of the Iroquois, previous to the discovery 
of America, are only known to us through the imperfect 
channels of traditions ; but it is well authenticated, that 
since that memorable era, they exterminated the nation of 
the Eries or Erigas, on the south side of Lake Erie, which 
has given a name to that lake. They nearly extirpated 
the Andastez and the Chouanons; they conquered the 
Hurons, and drove them and their allies, the Ottawas, 
among the Sioux, on the head waters of the Mississippi, 
"where they separated themselves into bands, and pro- 
claimed, wherever they went, the terror of the Iroquois."t 
They also subdued the Illinois, the Miamies, the Algon- 
kins, the Delawares, the Shawanese, and several tribes of 
the Abenaquis. After the Iroquois had defeated the Hu- 
rons, in a dreadftil battle fought near Quebec, the Neper- 

• CoUen, vol. l', p. S4. Smith's New York, p. 3. SI. Douglass's 
Summary, toI. 2. p. 243. 
t Herriot, p. 77. 
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ceneans, who lived upoii the St. Lawrence, fled to Hud- 
son's Bay to avoid their ftiry. In 1640, they destroyed 
two Huron villages, and dispersed the Nation ; and after- 
ward they destroyed another viHage of six hundred fami- ' 
lies. Two villages presented themselves to the Confede- 
rates, and lived with them. •* The dread of the Iroquois," 
says the historian, " had such an effect upon tH the other 
nations, that the borders of the river Ontaouis, which 
were long thickly peopled, became almost deserted, with- 
out its ever being known what became of the greater part 
of the inhabitants."* The Illinois fled to the westward, 
after being attacked by the Confederates, and did not re- 
turn until a general peace; and were permitted in 17(10, 
by the Confederates, to settle in the country between the 
Wabash and the Scioto rivers.f The banks of Lake Su- 
perior were lined with Algonkins, who sought an asylum 
from the Five Nations ; they also harassed all the northern 
Indians, as far as Hudson's Bay, and they even attacked 
the nations on the Missouri. When La Salle was among 
the Natchez, in 1083, he saw a party of that people, who 
had been on an expedition against the Iroquois.^ Smith, 
the founder of Virginia, in an expedition up the bay of 
Chesapeake, in 1608, met a war party of the Confederates, 
then going to attack their enemies.§ They were at peace 
with the Cowetas or Creeks, but they warred against the 
Catawbas, the Cherokees, and almost all the southern In- 

♦ Herriot, p. 70. 

t PownaU's Topographical DeBcription ol such Fails ef North 
America as are described in Evans' Map, 1776, p, 42, 

t Tontis' Account of De la Salle's Last RxpeditioR. Printed hi 
London from the French in 1698, p. 112. 

I Jefferson's Notes, 310, &c. 



dteiB.* The two fofmdr ient deputiies to Albany, Where 
they eflected a peace through the mediation of the Eng- 
lish. In a word, the Confederates were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the conqnerors and masters of dl <he Indian nui- 
tions east of the Mississippi. Sifch was the terror of the 
nations, that when a shigle Mohawk appeared on the fafilh 
of New England, the fearful spectacle spread pain and 
terror, and flight was the only i^ftige from death.t Char- 
levoix mentions a singular instance of this terrific ascen- 
dency : Ten or twelve Ottawas, heing pursued by a party 
of Iroquois, endeavored to pass over to Goat Island, on the 
Niagara River, in a canoe ; they were swept down the 
cataract ; and, as it appeared, preferred, to the sword of 
their enemies,^ 

The vast immeasuiable abyss, 



Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful^ wild, 
Up from the bottom tum'd.§ 

In consequence of their sovereignty over the other na- 
tions, the Confederates exercised a proprietary right in 
their lands. In 1742, they grmnted to the province of 
Pennsylvania certain lands on the west side of the Sus- 
quehannah, having formeriy done so on the east side.|i 
In 1744, they released to Maryland and Virginia certain 
lands claimed by them in those colonies ; and they de- 
clared at this treaty, that they had conquered the several 
nations Hving on the Susquehannah and Patowmac rivers, 

* Adair's History of the Indians, 
t Golden, vol. 1, p. 3. 
t Chsriaydix, toI. 3, let, 15, p. 2S4. 
I MilUm's Paiadise Lost b. 7'. 
I Golden, toI. 2, p. 20. 
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and on the bnek of Ihe Great Mountains in Virginia.* In 
1754, a number of the inhabitants of Connecticat pur- 
chased of them a large tract of land west of the river 
Delaware, and from thence spreading over the east and 
west branches of the Susquehannah River.f In 1768, 
they gave a deed to William Trent and othevs, for land 
between the Ohio and Monongahela. They claimed and 
sold the land on the north side of Kentucky River.]; In 
1768, at a treaty held at Fort Stanwix with Sir William 
Johnson, the line of property, as it was commonly de- 
nominated, was settled, marking out the boundary be- 
tween the English colonies and the territory of the Con- 
federates.^ 

The vicinity of the Confederates was fortunate for the 
colony of New York. They served as an effectual shield 
against the hostile incursions of the French, and their 
savage allies. Their war with the French began with 
Champlain, and continued, with few intervals, until the 
treaty of Utrecht, which confirmed the surrender of Ca- 
nada, Nova Scotia, and Acadia, to Great Britain. For 
near a century and a half they maintained a war against 
the French possessions in Louisiana and Canada, some- 
times alone, and sometimes in conjunction with the Eng- 
lish colonies. During this eventful period, they often 
maintained a proud superiority ; always an honorable re- 
sistance ; and no vicissitude of fortune, or visitation of ca- 
lamity, could ever compel them to descend from the ele- 
vated ground which they occupied in their own estima- 

* Massachusetts Historical Collections, vol. 7, p. 171, &c. 
f Massachusetts Historical Collections, vol. 7, p. 231. 
t Holmes's Annals, vol. 2, p. 287. Jeflerson's Notes, p. 9M. 
{ Jefferson's Notes, p. 296. 
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ti<Hi, and in the opinion of the nations, Th^ expeditions 
into Canada were frequent ; whererer they inarched ter- 
ror and desolation composed their train. 

" And Vengeance, striding from his grisly den, 
With fell impatience grinds- his iron teeth ; 
And Massacre, unchidden, cloys his famine, 
And qualb the hlood of natione.* 

In 1683, ^. Delabarre, the Governor-General of Cana- 
da, marched with an army against the cantons. He land- 
ed near Oswego, but finding himself incompetent to meet 
the enemy, he instituted a negociation, and demanded a 
conference. On this occasion, Garangula, an Onondaga 
chief, attended in behalf of his country, and made the cele- 
brated reply to M . Delabarre which I shall presently no- 
tice. The French retired from the country with disgrace. 
The second general expedition was undertaken in 1687, 
by M. Lenonville, Governor-General. He had treacher- 
ously seized several of their chiefs, and sent them to the 
gallies in France. He was at the head of an army ex- 
ceeding two thousand men. He landed in Irondequoit 
Bay, and when near a village of the Senecas, was attack- 
by five hundred, and would have been defeated, if his In- 
dian allies had not rallied and repulsed the enemy. After 
destroying some provisions, and burning some villages, he 
retired without any acquisition of laurels. The place on 
which this battle was fought has been within a few years 
owned by Judge Porter, of Grand Niagara. On plough- 
ing the land, three hundred hatchets, and upward of three 
thousand pounds of old iron were found, being more than 
sufficient to defray the expense of clearing it. 

• Qloret's Baodicea. 
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The ConfffdMaf 66, ixt a Tear's time, oCMMpelled thsif ene* 
ta make peace, and to restore their chieft. It was 
with the French the only eaoape from destnictioii. Ghreai 
bodies of the Confederates threatened Montreal, and their 
canoes covered the Great Lakes. They shut up the 
French in forts, and would have conquered the whole of 
Canada if they had understood the art of attacking forti* 
iied places. This peace was soon disturbed by the arti- 
fices of Kondiaronk, a Huron chief; and the Iroquois 
made an irruption oa the Island of Montreal with one 
thousand two hundred men, destroying everything before 
them. 

The third and last grand expedition against the Confed- 
erates, was undertaken in 1697, by the Count De Fron* 
tenac ; the ablest and bravest governor that the French 
ever had in Canada. He landed at Oswego, with a power- 
ful force, and marched to the Onondaga Lake ; he found 
their principal village burnt and abandoned. He sent seven 
hundred men to destroy the Oneida castle, who took a few 
prisoners. An Onondaga chief, upwards of one hundred 
years old, was captured in the woods, and abandoned to 
the fury of the French savages. After sustaining the most 
horrid tortures, with more than stoical fortitude, the only 
complaint he was heard to utter was when one of them, 
actuated by compassion, or probably by rage, stabbed him 
repeatedly with a knife, in order to put a speedy end to 
his existence, '' Thou oug^t not," said he, " to abridge my 
life, that thou might have time to learn to die tike a saan. 
For my own part, I die contented, because I know no 
meanness with which to reproach myself." After thi< 
tragedy, the Count thought it prudent to retire with his 
army ; and he probably would have fallen a victim to his 
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tafMrity, ff the Setkecas had not heen kept &t home, from 
ft fftlse report that they were to be attacked at the same 
time by the Ottawas. 

After the general peace in 1762, an attempt was made 
hf a number of the western Indians to destroy the British 
eolonics. The Senecas were involved in this war, btit in 
1764, Sir William Jobnson, styling himself his Majesty's 
sole agent and superintendent of Indian affairs for the 
northern parts of North America, and cokme) of the Sm 
United Nations, their allies and dependents, agreed to pre 
liminary articles of peace with them. In this treaty, the 
Senecas ceded the carrying place at Niagara to Great 
Britain. The Confederates remained in a state of peace, 
irotil the commencement of the Revohitionary War.* 
On the 10th of June, 1775, the Oneidas and some other 
Indians, sent to the convention of Massachusetts a speech, 
declaring their neutrality ; stating that they could not find 
nor recollect in the traditions of their ancestors, a paralled 
case ; and saying, " As we have declared for peace, we 
desire you would not apply to our Indian brethren in New 
England for assistance. Let us Indians be all of one 
mind, and live with one another ; and you white people 
settle your own disputes betwixt yourselves.f These good 
dispositions did not long continue with most of the Indian 
nations ; all within the reach of British blandishments and 
presents were prevailed upon to take up the hatchet. It 
is calculated that twelve thousand six hundred and ninety 
Indian warriors were employed by the British during the 
Revolotionary War, of which one thousand five hundred 

* TnomaA Ak:nte'« Hir*tory of the late war in North America &c, 
piimeJ, London, 1772, p. 503. 
t William:*' History of Venaont, vol. 8., p. 440. 
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and eighty were Iroquois.* The influence of Sir WilUam 
Johnson over the savages was transmitted to his son, who 
was most successful in alluring them into the views of 
Great Britain. " A great war feast was made by him on 
the occasion, in which, according to the horrid phraseoli^ 
of these barbarians, they were invited to banquet upon a 
Bostonian, and to drink his blood/'f 

General Burgoyne made a speech to the Indians on the 
31st of June, 1777, urging them to hostilities, and stating 
"his satisfaction at the general conduct of the Indian 
tribes, from the beginning of the troubles in America." 
An old Iroquois chief answered, " We have been tried and 
tempted by the Bostonians, but we have loved our father, 
and our hatchets have been sharpened on our affections. 
In proof of the sincerity of our professions, our whole vil- 
lages, able to go to war, are come forth ; the old and infirm, 
our infants and our wives, alone remain at home.'':^ They 
realized their professions. The whole Confederacy, ex- 
cept a little more than half of the Oneidas, took up arms 
against us. They hung like the scythe of death upon the 
rear of our settlements, and their deeds are inscribed, with 
the scalping-knife and the tomahawk, in characters of 
blood, on the fields of Wyoming and Cherry Valley, and 
on the banks of the Mohawk. 

It became necessary that the Confederates should re- 
ceive a signal chastisement for their barbarous and cruel 
incursions; and accordingly, general Sullivan, with an 
army of nearly five thousand men, marched into their 
country in the year 1779. Near Newtown, in the present 

* Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 10, p. 120, &c. 

t Be!sham. 

t Williams, as before quoted, toL 2. 
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county of Tioga, he defeated them, and drove them from 
their fortifications ; he continued his march between the 
Cayuga and Seneca Lakes, and through their territory, as 
far as the Genesee River, destroying their orchards, corn- 
fields, and forty villages ; the largest of which contained 
one hundred and twenty-eight houses. This expedition 
was nearly the finishing blow to savage cruelty and inso- 
lence ; their habitations were destroyed ; their provinces 
laid waste ; they were driven from their country, and 
were compelled to take refuge under the cannon of Niaga- 
ra; and their hostility terminated with the pacification 
with Great Britain. 

The Confederates were as celebrated for their eloquence, 
as for their military skill and political wisdom. Popular, 
or free governments have, in all ages, been the congenial 
soil of oratory. ' And it is, indeed, all important in insti- 
tutions merely advisory ; where persuasion must supply 
the place of coercion ; where there is no magistrate to ex- 
ecute, no military to compel ; and where the only sanc- 
tion of law is the controlling power of public opinion. 
Eloquence being, therefore, considered so essential, must 
always be a great standard of personal merit, a certain 
road to popular favor, and an universal passport to puUic 
honors. These combined inducements operated with 
powerful force on the mind of the Indian ; and there is 
little doubt but that oratory was studied with as much 
care and apj^ication among the Confederates, as it was in 
the stormy democracies of the eastern hemisphere. I do 
not pretend to assert that there were, as at Athens and 
Rome, established schools and professional teachers for the 
purpose ; but I say that it was an attainment to which 
they devoted themselves, and to which they bent the whole 
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force of their faculties. Their models of eloquence were 
to be found, not in books, but in the living orators of their 
local and national assemblies ; their children, at an early 
period of life, attended their councils fires, in order to ob- 
serve the passing scenes, and to receive the lessons of wis- 
dom. Their rich and vivid imagery was drawn from the 
sublime scenery of nature, and their ideas were derived 
from the laborious op^ticm^f their own minds, and from 
the experience and w]sa<M|£^ their ancient sages. 

The most remarkable ail^ence existed between the 
Confederates and the other Indian nations with respect to 
eloquence. Y<^ may searcif in vain' in the records and 
writings of the past, or in events of the present times, for 
a single model of eloquence among the Algonkins, the 
Abenaquis, the Dela wares, the Shawanese, or any other 
nation of Indians, except the Iroquois. The few scintilla- 
tions of intellectual light — the faint glimmerings of genius, 
which are sometimes to be found in their speeches, are evi- 
dently derivative, aiid borrowed from the Confederates. 

CSnsidering the interpreters who have undertaken to 
give the meaning of Indian speeches, it is not a little sur- 
prifdng that some of them should approach so near to per- 
fection. The major part of the interpreters were illiterate 
persons, sent among them to conciliate their favor, by 
making useful or ornamental implements ; or they were 
{HriflOfiers who learnt the Indian language during their 
ciB^Mtivity. The Reverted IVfr. Kirkland, a mission^iy 
Mtiong the Oneidas, and sometimes a public interpreter^ 
WAS indeed a man of liberal education ; but those wb^ 
have seen him officiate at public treaties must recoUept 
kow ineompetent he was to infuse the fire of Indiaa ora^ 
tory into iiJ0 ^^tpreasims ; how be l^Uoirad fi>r WQnk, 
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and how feeble and inelegant his language. Oral is more 
difficult than written interpretation or translation. In 
the latter case, there is no pressure of time, and we have 
umple opportunity to weigh the most suitable words, to 
select the most elegant expressions, and to fathom the 
sense of the author ; but in the former case, we are called 
upon to act immediately; no time for deliberation is 
allowed ; and the first ideas that €>peur must be pressed 
into the service of the interpretet^ At an ancient treaty, 
a female captive o&ciated ^in that capacity ; and at a 
treaty held in 1728, ^at Albany, the speeches of the Indians 
were first rendered into Dutch, and then translated into 
English.* I except from these remarks^ the speech of the 
Qiiondaga chief, Garangula, to M. Delabarr/e« delivered 
on the accasion which I have before mentioned. This 
was interpreted by Monsieur Le Maine, a French .Jesuit, 
aAd recorded on the spot by Baron La HontaQ — men of 
enlightened and cultivated minds, from whom it has been 
bnrowed by Cddea, Smith, Herriot, Trumi^ and WjJ- 
Uams. I believe it to be io^ssihle to fiod, in all the effn^ 
sions of ancient or modm^fi oratory, a speech moT& appr^g^ 
priate and more convincing. \Jn4fiT the v^eil of respetetfol 
profession it cooveys the jooost biting irony ; and while it 
abounds with rich and splendid imagery* it cwta^ the 
most solid reasoning. I plaoe it ia th» same rank with 
the celebrated speech of Logan ; wd I ciiimot bu$ Mfwesf 
astonishment at the eonduct of two respeqtabW writoi9> 
who have represented this interestixig interview, 3nd thif 
sttUime display of intelketual fow^r, as "a flQcld b^t^trfiiisi 
the Freiieh generals and an old Iadiw."t 

* Oldmixon'B British Empire, vol. 1. p. JW4. 
t Golden and Smith. 
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On the 9th of February, 1690, as we are inrormed by 
the tradition of the inhabitants, although history has fixed 
it on the 8th, the town of Schenectady, which then con- 
sisted of a church and forty-three houses, was surprised 
by a party of French and Indians from Canada ; a dread- 
ful scene of conflagration and massacre ensued ; the 
greater part of the inhabitants were killed or made priso- 
ners ; those that escaped fled naked toward Albany, in a 
deep snow that fell that very night, and providentially met 
sleighs from that place, which returned immediately with 
them. This proceeding struck terror into the inhabitants 
of Albany, who were about to abandon the country in 
despair and consternation. On this occasion several of 
the Mohawk chiefs went to Albany, to make the cus- 
tomary speech of condolence, and to animate to honorable 
exertion. Their speech is preserved in the first volume of 
Colden's History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada ; 
and even at this distant period, it is impossible to read it 
without sensibility, without respecting its afiTectionate 
sympathy, and admiring its magnanimous spirit, and with- 
out ranking it among the most respectable models of elo* 
quence which history aflfords.* 

In 1777 and 1778, an association of our own citizens, 
in violation of law, contracted with the Six Nations for 
the greater part of their territory, on a lease of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years, at an insignificant annual rent. 
These proceedings were, on the motion of the President 
of this Society,! declared void in March, 1768, by the 
authorities of the State ; and when their true character 
was made known to the Indians — when they found that 

* Appesdixi No. 2. 
t Egbert Benson, Esq. 



their oomilTy, in whioh were iatorred the boiiAS of their 
aneestors, was aaorifioed to the overreaching cupidity of 
unauthorized ■peoidat<»r8, the greatest anxiety and con- 
sternation prevailed among them. The Senecas and 
Cayugas repaired to Albany to confer with the governor, 
but having no speaker at that time of sufficient eminence 
and talents for the important ooopsion, they employed 
Good Peter, or Domine Peter, the Gic«ro of the Six Na* 
tions, to be their orator, and he addressed the governor 
and other commissicmers in a speech of great length and 
ability. It was replete with figurative language: the 
topics were selected with great art and judgment. I took 
down the speech from the mouth of the interpreter* and 
notwithstanding the imperfect interpretation of Mr. Kirk* 
land, consider it a rare specimen of Indian eloquence. 

Within a few years, an extraordinary orator has riBen 
among the Senecas* his real name is Saguoaha, but he is 
commonly called Red Jacket. Without the advantages 
of illustrious descent, and with no extraordinary talents 
for war, he has attained the first distinctions in the nation, 
by the force of his eloquence. His predecessor in the 
honors of the nation* was a celebrated chief, denominated 
The Complanter. Having lost the confidence of his 
countrymen, in order to retrieve his former standing, as 
it is supposed, he persuaded his brother to announce 
himself as a prophet, or messenger from Heaven, sent to 
redeem the fallen fortunes of the Indian race. The su- 
perstition of the savages cherished the impostor, and he 
has acquired such an ascendancy, as to prevail upon the , 
Qnondagas, f<urmerly the most drunken and profligate of 
the Six Nations, to abstain entirely from spirituous liqwMns, 

•Afpsadix, Ne. a. 
16 
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aad to olMwrve tKe laws of morality ia oUior rwpeets. He 
has obtained the same ascendaaoy among the Conlodar- 
atefl, as another lAipostor had adjoired among the Shawa- 
Mse, and other western Indians ; and like hin^ he has also 
employed his laAoence for evil, as weU as for good pur^ 
poses. The Indians oniyersally belieire in witchoraft ; the 
prophet inouloated this snperstition, and proeeeded, through 
the instrumentality of conjurers selected by himself, to 
designate the ofienden, who were accordingly sentenced 
to death ; and the unhappy objects woold have been ac- 
tually executed, if the magistrates at Oneida and the offi- 
oers of the garrison at Nia^p^a had not interfered. This 
was considered an artful expedient to render his enemies 
the objects of general abhorrence, if not the victims of 
an ignominious death. Emboldened by success, he pro- 
ceeded, finally, to execute the views of his brother, and 
Red Jacket was publicly denounced at a great council of 
Indians, held at Buffalo Creek, and was put upon his 
trial. At this crisis he well knew that the future color of 
lus life depended upon the powers of his mind. He spoke 
IB his defence for near three hours. The iron brow of 
superstition relented und^ the magic of his eloquence ; 
he declared the prophet an impostor and a cheat. He 
prevailed : the Indians divided, and a small majority Bp- 
peered in his favor. Perhaps the annals of history cannot 
iumish a more conspicuous instance of the triimiph and 
power of oratory, in a barbarous nation, devoted to sa- 
perstition, and looking up to the accuser as a delegated 
minister of the Almighty. 

I am well aware that the speech of Logan wiH be tri- 
umphantly quoted against me, and that it wiU be said that 
the most splendid exhibition of ladiaa eloquence may be 



fbondoot of the pale ^ the Six Nation. IMIfMbeoribe 
to the eulogiuin of Mr. Jeffenon, wlieii he says, ** I inaj 
ohdlenge the whole ota&om of Oemosthenei and Cioero^ 
and of any more eminent orator, if Europe has fiimished 
more eminent, to produoe a single passage superior to the 
speeoh of Logan." But let it be remembered that Logan 
was a Mingo ehief, the second son of Shikellemugp a oele- 
farated Cayuga chief, and oonsequently beionged to the 
Cmifederates, although he did not live in their patrimonial 
territory. The Iroquois had sent out several oolonies ; 
one of them was settled at Sandusky, and was estimated 
to contain 800 warriors in 1768. Another was established 
on a branch of the Scioto, and had 60 warriors in 1779.* 

To this I may add the testimony of Charlevoix, who 
may be jusily placed in the first rank of able and learned 
writers on American affiiirs, and who entertained all the 
prajudicft of his country against the Confederacy. Speak- 
ing of JoQdaire, who had been adopted by the Seneoas, 
and who had obtained their consent for the establishment 
of a fort at Niagara, he says, " II parla aveo tout Tesprit 
d'un Francois, qui en a beanooup et la plus sublime eb* 
quenoe Iroquoise." He spoke with all the energetic spirit 
of a Frenchman, and with the most sublime eloquenoe of 
an Iroquois.t 

It cannot, I presume, be doubted, but that the Coafeder* 

ates were a peculiar and extraordinary peofde, contrar 

distinguished from the mass of the Indian nations by grant 
e 

• Jefferaon'B Notes. 

t Charlevoix, letter 15, p. 243. Qnere. Is this the Captain Jon- 
caire whole mentioned in GenenJ (then Colonel) Waahingtoa's jour- 
aalofhiamiBBionto the Ohiof Sea ManhaU's Life of Waahiag 
toa, vd. % aelal. 
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attaiiuMiiti in polity, in goTerninent, in negolittlion, in 
eloquence, and in war. La Hontan asserts that '* they 
are of a lai^ger stature, and witfaid, more Taliant and con- 
ning than the other nations.''* CharleToix derives their 
name of AgonnoDsioni, from their supmor skill and taste 
in architecture.t liie perspieacious and philosophical 
Pennant, after fully weighing their character* qualities, and 
physical conformation, pronounced them the descendants 
of the Tschutski, who reside on a peninsula i/idiich forms 
the most north-easterly part of Asia, who are a free and 
brave race, and in size and figure superior to every 
neighboring nation. The Russians have never been able 
to effect their conquest. They cherish a high sense of 
liberty, constantly refuse to pay tribute, and are supposed 
to have sprung from that fine race of Tartars, the Kabar- 
dinski, or inhabitants of Kabarda.t 

But there is a striking dificrimination between this na- 
ti<m and the great body of the Indian tribel^,. which re- 
mains to be mentioped. Charlevoix has the singular merit 
of having rejected the common mode of ascertaining the 
identity of national origin, from a coincidence in customs 
and manners, and of having pointed out a similarity of 
language as the best and the surest criterion. As far back 
M La Hontan, whose voyages were published in 1708, and 
who was well acquainted with the Indian languages, it 
was understood by him, that there were but two mother 
tongues, the Huron and the Algonkin, in the whole extent 
of Canada, as far west as the Mississippi ; and in a flst 
which he gives of the Indian nations, it appears that they 

* Vol. 2, p. 4. 

t Charlevoix, toI. 1, b. 6, p. 371. 

t Pennanf s Arctic Zootogy, toI. 1, p. 181, 1§6^ 1 



aU spoka the Algonkin language in dUBEMreot dialMts, ex* 
oept the HiuroBs and the Confederatea ; the difierence be- 
tween whoie languages he eonsiders aa not greater than 
that between the Nonnan and the Frenoh. This c^niott 
has been supported and oonfirmed by the conourrii^ tes- 
timony of Carver, Charlevoix, Rogers* Barton» £dwaids» 
Mackenzie, and Pike, with these qualifications, that the 
Sioux, or Naudowessies, and the Assiniboils, together with 
many nations of Indians to the west of the Mississippi, 
speak a distinct original language ; and it is not perfectly 
settled, whether the Creeks, and the other southern Indiana 
in their vicinity, use a parent language ; or under which 
of the three great parent ones theirs must be classed. 
Carver speaks of the Chippewa ; Edwards, of the Mohe- 
gan ; Barton, of the Delaware ; Rogers, of the Ottaway, 
as the most prevailing langufige in North America; but 
they all agree in the similarity. Dr. Edwards asserts, 
that the language of the Delawares, in Pennsylvania ; c( 
the Penobscots, bordering on Nova Scotia ; of the Indiana 
of St. Francis, in Canada ; of the Shawanese, on the 
Ohio ; of the Chippewas, at the westward of Lake Hurcm ; 
of the Ottawas, Nanticockes, Munsees, Minonioneee, 
Misiuagues, Saaskies, Ottagamies, Killestones, Mipegois^ 
Algonkins, Winnebagoes, and of the several tribes in 
New England, are radically the same ; and the variations 
are to be accounted for from the want of letters, and of 
communication. On the other hand, that the Confederates 
and the Hurons were originally of the same stock, may be 
inferred, not only from the sameness of their language, but 
from their division into similar tribes.* From this, we 

♦ Trmnbull'B Connecticut, vol. 1, p. 43. Henry's Travels in Csa»- 
4a, p. 250, 299, 325. Canrei'B Tiavels, p. 170. Mackenzie's Voya- 



may imtiMally ooneMe, thftt thoM luitioMiPMBdeioeiidad 
fimn an Aai«tio stock, radieaHy dHbrmt ft«n tlmt of the 
grast body of hdiaiis who wem fpread ov«r North 
Ameriea ; and that the laperior qaalitiea of the Iroqaoie 
laay be ascribed, as weB to tfie superiority of their origin, 
as to the advantages of position, the maxims of policy, 
and the principles of edooation, which distinguished them 
firotti the other red inhabitants of this western world. And 
they were, indeed, at all times ready and willing to cherish 
the sentiment of exaltation which they felt ; and believing 
that they excelled the rest of mankind, they called them- 
setves Ongue^Uonwe, that is, men surpassing all others.* 

It It extremely difficuk to speak, with any precision, of 
the ancient population of the Indian nations. The Pow- 
hatan confederacy, or empire, as it was called, contained 
one inhabitant for every square mile ; and the proportion 
of warriors to the whole number of inhabitants was three 
to ten.t If this is to afford a just rule for estimating the 
Confederates, it would be easy to ascertain their number, 
and to adjust the relative proportion of their fighting men. 
Supposing their patrimonial or dwelling country to be 
three hundred miles in length, and one hundred in breadth, 
the whole number of square miles would be thhrty thou- 

9SS, p. 280. Charlevoix, vol. 3, Lettora 11th and Uth. Jeftry's 
Natual and Ciril History of the French Dominions in Nortli and 
South America, p. 45, 50. Rogers's North America, p. 246. Barton's 
Views, p. 470. Pike's Expedition, p. 65. Edwards' Observations on 
the Language of the Muhhekanew Indians. La Hontan's New Voya- 
ges, vol. 1, p. 270, vol. 2, p. 287. 

• Golden, vol. 1, p. 2. 

t Jefferson's Notes, p. 141, kc. 
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sand; andth^WMBtofofioidttheflUM.* SaiMtmtiBn 
slate the number of their werrMin» A the fint BioKipew- 
settlemenl, lo be fifteen thotwnd, wfakb woiid neke » 
popdation of fifty thooiand. La Honlaa aay^ that eaeh 
village* or canton, contained about fourteen thouMnd 
soob ; that is» one thoueand fire hundred that bear anis, 
two thousand superannoated m^, few thousand women* 
two thousand mdds, and four thousand children ; though* 
indeed, some say, that each village has not above ten or 
eleven thousand souls. On the first statement they would 
have seven thousand five hundred, and on the last about 
fixe thousand three hundred and sixty fighting men. 

Col. Coursey, an agent of Viiginia, had in 1677 a con- 
ference with the Five Nations at Albany. The number of 
warriors was estimated, at that time and plaqe* as follows : — 

Mohawks, 300 

Oneidas, 200 

Onondagas, • - - - - 350 

Cayugas, .... - 300 

Senecaa, ..... 1,000 

T<M,8il50 
which would make the whele population near seven thou- 
sand two hundred.! 

* On this subject see TnunbuU's History of the United States, vol. 
1, p. 30, kc. Williams's Vennont, vol. 1, p. 215, &c. Douglass's 
Summary, toI. 1, p. 185. Mass. Historical Society, yoI. 5, p« 13, 16, 
23, &e. Mass. Historical Society, vol. 10, p. 122, &c. Morse's Ga- 
zetteer of the Six Nations. La Hontan, vol. 1, p. 23, &c. Jefferson's 
Notes, p. 151. Holmes' Ameriean Annals, vol. 1, p. 45 ; vol. 2, p. 137. ' 

t Vide Chalmer's Political Annals, p. 606| which contains the jour- 
ney of Wentworth and Greenshulp, from Albany to the Five Nations, 
begun 28th May, 1677, and ended 14tk July following. The Mo- 
hawks had four towns and one viU^ge, containing only one bundled 
houses. The Oneidas had one town, coataining one hundred houses. 
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SaUk nyB, that m ITli^ te whofe mnbar of fighting 
own iMM about one' fhnnmnd two hundnd Douglass 

» Ays, tiiat in 1360 it was cme thoasaad fiv« bimdral. In 
the fim ease, the whole popalatioo would be four thou- 

' saad ; and in the hut, five ^Kuwaad 

- h 1764, Col. Bonqaeti from the inforiMtioii of a French 
trader, stated tne ynhntd mdfther of inhabitants to be one 
thousand fire bundled md fifty. Captain Hutchins, who 
visited fiiost of the Indian nations for the express pur- 
pose of learning their number, represents them to be two 
thousand one hundred end twenty in 1766 ; and Dodge, an 
Indian tinder, says, that in 1779 they were one thousand 
six hundred. These three estimates are taken from Jef- 
ferson's Notes on Virginia ; and, although they apparently 
relate to the whole population, yet I am persuaded that 
the statements weve only intended to embrace the number 
of warriors. 

During the revolutionary war, the British had in their 
service, according to the calculation of a British agent, 

Mohawk^ 300 

Qneidas, ..... 1<M) 

• Tuscaronw, - - , - 200 

OnondsgM, .... 300 

Cayugas, . ^ . . • 230 

Senecas, - - ' • 400 

Total, 1,680 

«The OnondagaA, one town, one hundred and forty houses, and one 
rillag^i^ twenty ./our houses. The Cayugaa, diree towns of about 
one hundred houses in all. The Senecas, four townsi containing 
tikree hundred and twenty-four houses. Jhe warriors the same pre- 
^ cWely as in Col. Coursey^s statement. (Coun. p. 21,) In the whole, 
seven hundred and eighty-four houses ; which would make nearly 
three ^sunon and tan inhabitants for sach house. 
» • 






« • 
If to these we add t^no Imiiilred and twenty wamora who 
adhered to the United Slates, the whole number oi figfal* 
ing men would be one tfionsand eight hundred. 

In 1788, Mr. Kirkland, the missionary, estimated the 
number of warriors in the Beneea lAtion, at six hundnML 
This would make the whole population two thousand ; and 
as the Seneeas then compoeed nearly one half of the whole 
Confederacy, the fighting men would be about one thou- 
sand two hundred, and the total number ef inhabitants, 
upwards of four thousand. In 17M, be calculated the 
whole population of the Confedera«yy.iBchidH<ig those who 
reside on Grand Rivtar in Canada, and Uie Sfbokbrid^ 
and Brothertown Indians, to be sk thousand three hundred 
and thirty. This would make the number of warriori 
near one thousand nine hundred. 

In 1794, on the division of an a<^nuity of four thousand 
five hundred dollars, given to them by the United States^ 
their number was ascertained with cimsiderable precision ; 
each individual in the Confederacy (except those residing 
in the British dominions) reeeiving an equ^ share. 
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Mohawks, 
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-800 


Oneidas, 


- 628 


460 • 


Cayugas, 


40 


• 




. 450 


760 


Toflcaiotas, 


400 
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8eiie€ft0, - 


- 1780 






3298 


* 




760 


* 



Total, 4,058 • t 
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ad. Tt»0 wouM amkb the miabev of I^Htog men om 
tlioiMnd tbiM buDdnod Md fiftywtwo. 

These yarions eetimetei eyinoe the greet uacertainty 
preveihog cm this subject While Le Hooteii exaggerates 

f the population of the Confederaey, Smith eyideatly un- 
dairates it We know that in their wars they often sent 
eat oonsiderable armies. They attaoked the Island of 
Montreal with one thousand two hundred men ; and in 
1688, one thousand soarehed, at one tirae^ against the Ot- 
tagamies. The first was in 1689, twelye years after Col. 
Coursey's esthnate^ Supposing that one thousand two 
hundred wanisrs were at that time at home, and other* 
wise employed, the v^koift number would then be about 
two thousand four hundred ; which show a considerable 
coincidence between the two statements. On one point 
there is, however, no uncertainty. Ever since the men of 
Surope landed on the shores of America, there has been a 
diminution of the number ot Aborigines ; sometimes rapid, 
at other times gradual. The present condition of the Con* 
federates fiimishes an admonitory lesson to human pride ; 
and adds another proof to the many on record, that na- ^ 
fions, like individuals, are destined by Providence to dis- 
solution. Their patrimonial estates, their ancient dwelling 
lands, are now crowded with a white population, except- 
ing some reservations in the Oneida, Onondaga, and Se- 
neca countries. The Mohawks abandoned ihmr country 
during the war ; and the Cajrugas have since the peace. 
A remnant of the Tuscaroras reside on three miles square, 
near the Niagara River, on lands given to them by the 
Senecas and the Holland Land Company. The Oneida 

. Reservation does not contain mare than ten thousand 
•Dies; aad the Onondaga is still smaBer. The Seneoas 
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haiTB tlMir principal aettlMMtft at BvflUo Ci^. Theif 
reflervatione are exteasiye aod valttable, coolainiBg mote 
than ooe beiidied and sixty thoesaad aorea ; and they poe- 
W0S upwards of one hmidred thoasand doUars in the stock 
oT the late Bank of the United States. 

The Six Natione have lost their h%h character and ela- 
Tated standing. They are, in general, addicted to idle- 
ness and drunkenness ; the remnant of their eloquence 
and military spirit, as well as national strength, is to be 
found only among the Senecas. Their ancient men, who 
have witnessed the former glory and prosperity of their 
country, and who have heard from the mouths of their 
ancestors, the heroic ibhievements of Ih^ countrymen, 
weep like infants, when they speak of the fallen condition 
of the nation. They, howerer, derive some consolation 
from a prophecy of ancient origin and universal currency 
among them, that the man of America will, at some fu- 
ture time, regain his ancient ascendancy, and expel the 
man of Europe from this western hemisphere. This flat- 
tering and consolatory persuasion has restrained, in some 
degree, their vicious propensities ; has enabled the Seneca 
and Shawanese prophets to arrest in some tribes the use* 
of. intoxicating liquors, and has given birth, at dlfibrent 
periods^ to certahi movements toward a general confiMle* 
racy of the savages of North America. That they con- 
sider the wliite man an enemy and an intruder, who has 
expelled them from their country, is most certain ; and 
they cherish this antipathy with so much rancor, that 
when they abandon their settlements, they make it a rule 
never to disclose to him any mineral substances or springs 
which may redound to his convenience or advantage. 

The caoaes of their degradation and diminution, are / 
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principally to be found in their ban^ ooomiaiiicetioa 
with the man of Eiurope, which bai oontamioated their 
morakp destroyed their popoIatioDt robbed them of their 
ooantry, and deprived them of their national spirit plbi- 
deed, when we consider, that the discovery and settlement 
of America, have exterminated millions of the red men, 
and entailed upon the sable inhabitants of Africa, endless 
and destructive wars, captivity, slavery and death, we 
have reason to shudder at the gloomy perspective, and to 
apprehend that, in the retributive justice of the Almighty, 
" there may be some hidden thunder in the stores of Hea- 
ven, red with uncoifimon wrath;"* some portentous 
cloud, pregnant with the elements ^fdestructicm, ready to 
burst upon European America, and to entail upon us those 
calamities which we, have so wantonly and wickedly in- 
flicted upon others. / 

A nation that derives its subsistence, principally, from 
the forest, cannot live in the vicinity of one that relies 
upon the products of the field. The clearing of the coun« 
try drives oiT the wild beasts ; and when the game fails, 
the hunter must starve, change his occiqpation, or retire 
•from the fipproach of cultivation. The Savage has inva- 
riably preferred the last. The Mohawks were, at one pe- 
riod, the most numerous canton ; but they soon became 
the smallest. This was on account of their propinquity 
to the whites ; while the Senecas, who are most remote, 
are the most populous. There are two other causes which 
have contributed to the destruction of the Mohawks ; their 
extreme ferocity, which distinguished them from the otber 
cantons, and which exposed them to greater perils ; and 
the early seduction of a part of their nation by the French, 

• Addisei^sGato. 
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irilo prtTaiM apm them to migrmte lo Canada. Tha 
aoaroity of food haa also been augmented by other causea, 
beakka that of cultivating the ground. Formerly they 
killed for the take of subsistence : the Europeans insti- 
gated them to UU for the sake of the furs and skins. The 
use of fire-arms has had the effect, by the explosion of 
powder, of frightening away the game ; and at the same 
time, of enaUing the savage to compass their destruction 
with greater facility, than by his ancient weapon, the bow 
and arrow, whose execution was less certain, and whose 
operation was less terrific. 

The oM Scythian propensity for wandering firom place 
to place, and to make distant excursions, predominates 
among them. Some, after an absence of twenty years, 
have again shown themselves, while others never return. 

Many of the Iroquois are amalgamated with the western 
Indians.^ In 1799, a colony of the Confederates, who had 
been brought up from their infancy under the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, and instructed by them at a village 
within nine miles of Montreal, emigrated to the banks of 
the SadLatohhiine River, beyond Lake Winnipeg.* 

The endlesa and destructive wars in which they have 
been involved, have also been a principal cause of dimin- 
ishing their population. The number of births among 
savage is always inferior to that among civilized nations^ 
where subsistence is easier, and where the female sex are 
considered the companions, the friends, and the equals of 
naan ; and are associated and connected with him by the 
s3ken ties of choice and affection, no( by the iron chains 
of compulsion and slavery. In times of war, the number 
of deaths amcmg the Indians generally exceeded that of 
* liackensie, toI. 1, p. IM. 
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the births ; and the Iroquoif , for the hat fifty jem, not 
having been able to execute to any great extent then* ayv* 
tem of adoption, have experienced a correspondent dimi« 
notion. The manner of savage waifare is also pecuiiariy 
destructiye. Among civilized nations, great armies are 
brought into the field at once ; and a few years, and a 
great battle, decide the fortune of the war, and produce a 
peace. Among Indians, wars are carried on by small de- 
tachments, and in detail, and for a long time. Among the 
former they operate like amputati<Hi; a limb is cut ofl) 
and the remainder of the body lives ; but with savages, 
they resemble a slow and wasting disease, which gradually 
undermines the vital principle, and destroys the whote 
system. 

Before their acquaintance with the man of Europe they 
were visited by dreadful diseases, which depopulated 
whole countries. Just before the settlement df New 
England, some whole nations were swept off by a pesti- 
lence. The whites introduced that terriUe enemy of bar- 
barous nations, the small pox, as well in the north of Asia 
as in America. Kamschatka was very populous until the 
arrival of the Russians ; a dreadful visitation of the small 
pox, im 1767, nearly exterminated its inhabitants.* in 
1779, and 1780, the small pox spread among the KilBsti- 
aoes, or Kanistenaux, and Chqwwyans, " with a baoafiil 
npidity that no flight could escape, and with a fatal eflbot 
that nothing could re8ist"t Nine-tenths of the northeni 
Indians, so called by Heame, were out off by it} la 

* Pennant, vol. 1, p. 215. 

t Mackenzie, vol. 1, p. 17. 

( Heans's Joomey m tiia Nortbem Oeeaa, f . 178. 
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M70^ this diaefise depopula^ the north of Canada.* A 
whole nation, called the Attetramasues, were destroyed. 
The vicinity of the Confederates to the European settle- 
ments, and their constant intercourse, have exposed them 
continually to its visitations ; and their method of cure 
being the same in all diseases, immersion in cold water 
after a vapor bath, has aggravated its ravages. Their 
imitation of the European dress, has also substituted a 
lighter mode of clothing in Keu cS warm furs ; by which, 
and their exposure to the elements, they are peculiarly sub- 
jected to consumptions and inflammatory complaints. 
Longevity is, however, by no means uncommon among 
them. In their settlements you see some very old people.\ 
Need I add to this mriancholy catalogue, the use of 
spirituous liquors, which has realized among them the 
fabulous effects of the Bohon Upas, which has been to 
them *' the Hydra of calamities ; the sevenfold death,"t 
>and which has pahied all their energies, enfeebled their 
minds, destroyed their bodies, rendered them inferior to 
the beasts of the forest, and operated upon thenu as de- 
tlractively as 

'^ f anttne, war, or spotted pesdlence, 

Baneful as dead^ aad horrible as liell.''t 

At the treaty held in Lancaster in 1744, the Five Na- 
tions addressed the colonies of Pennsylvania, Vh^nia, 
and Maryland, as foUows : " We heartily recommend 
anion and a good agreement between you our brethren; 
Never disagree, but preserve a strict friendship for oM 
uttotlier ; and thereby you, as well as we, will become the 
■tr e nger. Our wise forefathers established amity and 

» Jeffrey, Wore quoted, p. 110. Herriot, p. 132. 

t Tout's Bereage. % tame% Jaae 8h<m. 
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firieiMlslup among the Five Nalicmi. This hM imde us 
formidaUe, and has given ua great weight and attthority 
with the neighboring nationa. We are a powerful Con- 
federacy ; and by your observing the same means which 
oiir wise forefathers pursued, you will acquire fresh 
strength and power. Therefoiei whatever befalls you, 
never fall out with one another."* This ancient and ce- 
menting principle of union and firatemtty, which has con- 
nected them in friendship, and which was the basis of their 
power and the pillar of their greatness, has been entirely 
driven from them. The fury of disoord has blown her 
horn, and rendered them the prey of the most ferocious 
and unrelenting passions. Party, in all its forms and vio- 
lence, rages among them with uneontrolled sway. Their 
nations are split up into fragments; the son is arrayed 
against the father ; brother against brother ; families 
against families ; tribes against tribes ; and canton against 
canton. They are divided into factions, religious, poiiti* 
cal and personal ; Christian and Pagan ; American and 
British ; the followers of Com(4anter and Sagoua^Ha ; <^ 
Skonadoi and Capt. Peter. The minister of destruction 
is hovering over them, and before the passing away of the 
present generation, not a single Iroquois will be seen in 
this State. 

It would be an unpardonable omission not to mention, 
while treating on this subject, that there is every reason 
to believe, that previous to the occupancy of this country 
by the progenitors of the present naticms of Indians, it was 
inhabited by a race of men much more populotis and much 
further advanced in |Civilizati<m. The numerous vemaiBs 
of ancient fortifications which are found in this country, 
• Cetdeo, vol. 2, p. 113. 
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etmneiioiDg princiimlly Dear the Qnondaga River, and 
fipom thence qpreadiog over the Military Tract, the Gene* 
see country, and the lands of the Holland Land Company, 
over the territory adjoining the Ohio and its tributary 
streams, the country on Lake Erie, and extending even 
west of the Miasissippi, demonstrate a population far ex> 
ceeding that of the Indians when this country was first 
settled. 

I have seen several of these works in the western parts 
of this State. There is a lai^e one in the town of Onon* 
daga, one in Pompey, and another in Manlius ; one in 
Camillus, eight miles firom Auburn; one in Soipio, six 
miles ; another one mile, and one, half a mile from that 
village. Between the Seneca and Cayuga Lakes there 
are several; three within a few miles of each other. 
Near the village of Canadaigua there are three. In a 
word, they are scattered all over that country.* 

* Oa the sabJMt of these ancieat lortificatioiie, see Charlevoix, vol. 
1. b. 11, p. 533. Charlevoix letter 23, vol. 3, p. 333. American Ma^ 
seum, vol. 6, p. 29, 233. Massachusetts Historical CoUectionB, vol. 
4, p. 101, 107. Imlay's Kentucky, p. 379. Herriot's Canada, p. 14 
to 26. Belknap's American Biography, vol. 1, p. 194-196. History 
of Tirginia, anonymous, published in London, 1722, p. 149. CarTer*s 
Travels, p. 37. Vokey's United States, p. 486. Barton's Mediedi 
and Physioal Joaaal, vol. 1. part 1, p. 97. Ibid, part 2. p. 90, Ibid, 
vol. 2. part 1, p. 187. Adair's Indians, p. 377. New York Maga- 
zine, January, 1793, p. 23. Michaux's Travels to the Westward «f 
the Alleghany Mountains in 1802, vol. 1. Columbian Magazine for 
1787, vol. 1, No. 9. Shultz's Inland Voyage, vol. 1, p. 146. Ame- 
Tioaa Phikisophieal Transactions, vol. ^ p. 132. Medical Reposi> 
tary^ Zd Heiade, vol. 2, No. 2, p. 146. Rogers^ Condae Aecooot <d 
North Aaieiua» p. 247. liaaia's Tour ia 1803, into the State of 
Ohio, p. 149, ke, Hubbard's Narrative of the Indian Wars in New 
England, p. 32, 106. Williamson on the Climate, kc, of Americai 
p. 189. 
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Th68e forts were, generally speaking, erected on the 
most commanding ground. The walk or breastworks 
were earthen. The ditches were on the exterior of the 
works. On some of the parapets, oak trees were to be 
seen, which, irom the nmnber of concentric circles, most 
have been standing one hundred and fifty, two hundred 
and sixty, and three hundred years ; and there were eri- 
dent indications, not only that they had sprung up since 
the erection of those works, but that they were at least a 
second growth. The trenches were in some cases deep 
and wide, and in others shsdlow and narrow; and the 
breastworks varied in altitude from three to eight feet. 
They sometimes had one, and sometimes two entrances, 
as was to be inferred from there being no ditch at those 
l^aces. When the ^works were protected by a deep 
ravine, or a large stream of water, no ditch was to be 
seen. The areas of these forts varied from two to six 
acres, and the form was generally an irregular ellipsis, 
and in some of them fi'agments of earthenware and pul- 
verized substances, supposed to have been originally hu» 
man bones, were to be found. 

These fortifications, thus diffused over the interior of 
our country, have been generally considered as surpassing 
the skill, patience and industry of the Indian race ; and 
various hypotheses have been advanced to prove them of 
European origin. 

An American writer of no inconsiderable repute jho- 
noui^ced, some years ago, that the two forts at the oonflu* 
ence of the Muskingum and Ohio rivers, one covering 
forty and the other twenty acres, were erected by Ferdi- 
nand de Soto, who landed with one thousand men in Flo- 
rida, in 1530, and penetrated a considerable distance into 
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Ihe interior of the coontry. He allotted the Urge fort for 
the lue of the Spaouh army ; and after being extremely 
poszled how to dispoae of the small one in its ricinity, he 
at last assigned it to the swine, that generally, as he says, 
attended the Spaniards in those days ; being in his ofNinion 
Tery neeessary, in order to prevent them from becoming 
estrays, and to protect them from the depredations of the 



When two ancient forts, one containing six and the 
other three acres, were found near Lexington, in Ken- 
tacky, another theory was propounded, and it was mxp- 
posed that they were erected by the descendants of the 
Welch colony, who are said to have migrated under the 
auspices of Madoc to this country, in the twelfth century ; 
that they formerly inhabited Kentucky ; but being attack- 
ed by the Indians, were forced to take refuge near the 
sources of the Missouri. 

Another suggestion has been made, that the French, in 
their expeditions from Canada to the Mississippi, were the 
anthors of these works : but the most numerous are to be 
fiwrnd in the territory of the Senecas, whose hostility to 
the French was such, that they were not allowed for a 
knug time to have any footing among them.* The fort at 
Niagara was obtained from them, by the intrigues and 
eloquence of Joncaire» an adopted child of the nation.t 

Louis Dennie, a Fkienchman, aged upward of seventy, 
and who has been settled and married among the Confe- 
derates ibr more than half a century, told me, that ao#ord- 
ing to the traditions of the ancient Indian^, these forts 
were erected by an army of Spaniards, who w«e the first 

• Golden, rol. 1. f. 61. 
fChadsveix. vol. S. ls«lw li. p. iV. 
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Eoropeami ever seen by them ; the Weneh the tiext ; then 
the Dutch, and finally tfie English : that his army first ap- 
peared at Oswego in great foree, and penetrated through 
the interior of the country, searching for the precioas 
metab; that they continued there two years, and went 
down the Ohio. 

Some of the Senecas told Mr. RirUand, the misfionary, 
that those in their territory were raised by their adoeston 
in their wars with the western Indians, three, fom* or five 
hundred years ago. AH the cantons haye traditions that 
their ancestors came originally from the west, and the 
Senecas say that their's first settled in the countty of the 
Creeks. The early histories mention, that the Iroquois 
first inhabited on the north side of the great lakes ; that 
they were driren to their present territory in a war with 
the Algonkihs or Adirondacks, from whence they expelled 
the Satanas. If these accounts are correct, the ancestors 
of the Senecas did not, in all probability, occupy their 
present territory at the time they allege. 

I believe we may confidently pronounce, that all the 
hypotheses which attribute those works to Europeans, ate 
incorrect and fanciffal : Fmt, on account of the present 
number of the works. Second, on account of their anti- 
quity ; having, from every appearance been erected a long 
time before the discovery of America ; and finally, tfiehr 
form and manner are totally variant from European ftMti* 
fications, either in action or modern times. 

It is equally clear that they y/imre not the %ork of thto 
Indians. Until the Senecas, who are renowned for their 
national vanity, had seen the attention of the AmerieaBs 
attracted to these erections, and had invented the fUniiooi 
account of which I inmrn spokes, the kdiaaa of the preeent 



day 4id not praleiid to know wything about their origin. 
Thoy w«re b^ond the re^h of aU thw UraditipM and 
vwe lost io the aby» of uowplored antiquity. 

Tbo erection of suob prodigious works must have been 
the result of labor far beyond the patience and perse- 
▼erenoe of our Indians ; and the form and materi«Js are 
entirely different from those which they are known to 
make. These earthen walls, it is supposed, will retain 
their original form much longer than those constructed 
with brick and stone. They have, undoubtedly, been 
yeatly diminished by the washing away of the earth, the 
filling up of the interior, and the accumulation of fresh 
soil ; yet their firmness and solidity indicate them to be 
the work of some remote age. Add to this, that the In- 
dians have never practised the mode of fortifying by in- 
tronchments. Their villages or castles were protected 
l^ palisades ; which afforded a sufficient defence against 
Indian weapons. When Cartier went to Hochelaga, now 
Montreal, in 168^ he discovered a town of the Iroquois, 
or Hurons, containing about fifty huts. It was enoom- 
passed with three lines of palisadoes, through which was 
one entrance, well secured with stakes and bars. On the 
inside was a rampart of timber, to which were ascents by 
laddeiB ; and heaps of stones were laid in proper places to 
oast at an enemy. Charievoix and other writers agree, in 
repreaenting the Indian f^Mrtresses as fabricated with wood* 
Sttoh also were the fi>rts of Sasacus, the great chief of the 
Paquola ; and the principal fortress of the Narragposels 
WSM on an island in a swamp, of five or six acres of rising 
land : the sides were made with palisades set upright, en- 
ceenpasaed with a hedge, of a rod in thickness.* 
• Akthsi-s Msgeslia, p. aas. 
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I haye Already Abided to the argnment for the great an-*^ 
tiqmtjr of those ancient forts, to be derived from the num- 
ber of conoentric circles. On the ramparts of one of the 
Muskingum forts, four hundred and sixty-three were ascer^ 
tained on a tree, decayed at the center ; and there are 
likewise the strongest marks of a former growth of a simi- 
lar size. This would make those works near a tiiousand 
years old. 

But there is another consideration which has never be- 
fore been urged, and which appears to me to be not un* 
worthy of attention. It is certainly novel, and I believe it 
to be founded on a basis which cannot easily be subverted. 

From near the Genesee River to Lewiston, on the 
Niagalra River, there is a remarkable ridge or elevation of 
land, running almost the whole distance, which is seventy^ 
eight miles, and in a direction from east to west. Its 
general altitude above the neighboring land is thirty feet, 
and its width varies considerably : in some places it is not 
more than forty yards. Its elevation above the level of 
Lake Ontario is perhaps one hundred and sixty feet, to 
which it descends by a gradual slope ; and its distance 
from that water is between six and ton miles. This re* 
markable strip of land would appear as if intended by 
nature for the purpose of an easy communication. It is, in 
feet, a stupendous natural turnpike, descending gently oil 
each side, and covered with gravel ; and but little labor m 
requisite to make it the best road in the United States. 
Whea the forests between it and the lake are dearsd, the 
prospects and scenery which will be aflforded frtmi a tour 
on this route to the cataract of Niagara, will surpass M 
competition .for sublimity and beauty, rariety and aomber. 

There is every reasm to believe, that this remarkable 



ridge was the ancient boondaiy of this gieat lake. The 
gravel with which it is covered was deposited there by the 
waters ; and the stones every where indicate* by' their 
shflfie, the abrasion and agitation produced by. that ele- 
ment. All along the borders of the western rivers and 
lakes, there are small mounds or heaps of gravel, of a con- 
ical form> erected by the fish for the protection of their 
qNiwn : these fish-banks are found in a state that cannot 
be mistakeni at the foot of the ridge, on the side toward 
the lake ; on the opposite side none have been discovered. 
All rivers and streams which enter the lake from the south, 
have their mouths afi^ted with sand in a peculiar way, 
firom the prevalence and power of the north-westerly 
winds. The points of the creeks which pass throu^ this 
ridge, correspond exactly in appearance with the entrance 
of the streams into the lakes. These facts evince, beyond 
doubt, that Lake Ontario has, perhaps one or two thousand 
years ago, receded from this elevated ground. And the 
cause of this retreat must be ascribed to its having en- 
larged its former outlet, or to its imprisoned waters (aided, 
probably, by an earthquake,) forcing a passage down the 
present bed of the St. Lawrence ; as the Hudson did at 
the Highlands, and the Mohawk at the Little Falls. On 
the south side of this great ridge, its vicinity, and in all 
directions through this country, the remains of numerous 
forts are to be seen ; but on the north side, that is, on the 
side toward the lake, not a single one has been discovered, 
although the whole ground has been carefully explored. 
Considering the distance to be, say seventy miles in length, 
and eight in breadth, and that the border of the lake is the 
very place that would be selected for habitation, and con- 
sequently for works of defence, on account of the facilities 
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It would nSbtA for subsistence, for safety, for all domestie 
accommodations and raflitary pmrposes ; and that on the 
south shores of Lake Erie these ancient fortresses exist in 
great number; there can be no doubt bat that these woffa 
. were erected, when this ridge was the southern boundary 
<rf Lake Ontario, and, consequentiy, that their origin mttst 
be sought in a very remote age. 

A great part of Nortfi America was tfien inhabited hy 
populous nations, who had made considerable adrance in 
civilization. These numerouET works could never have 
been supplied with provisions without the aid of agricul- 
ture. Nor oould they have been constructed without the 
use of iron or copper ; and without a perseverance, hibor, 
and design, which demonstrate considerable progress in 
the arts of civilized life. A learned writer has said, ** I 
perceive no reason why the Asiatic North might not be 
an officina virorum, as well as the European. The over- 
teeming country to the east of the Riphean mountains, 
must find it necessary to discharge its inhabitants. The 
first great wave of people was forced forward by the next 
to it, more tumid and more poweriul than itself: succes* 
sive and new impulses continually arriving, short rest was 
given to that which spread over a more eastern tract ; 
disturbed again and again, it covered fresh regions. At 
length, reaching the farthest limits of the old worid, it 
found a new one, with ample space to occupy, unmolested, 
for ages."* After the north of Asia had thus exhausted 
its exuberant population by such a great migration, it 
would require a very long period of time to produce a oo* 
^operation of causes, sufficient to effect another. The 
first mighty stream of peoide that flowed into America, 
* Pfennanrs Arctic Zoology, Vol. 1., p. 200. 



mial h«¥« vMMiiied finoa frpm exta^Md praMor* tot agM. 
Availing thevaalvaa of Una period of tranquility, they woaU 
davola tbemselyea to the arta of peace, make rapid pra- 
gma in oiyilixatioii, and acquira an immepga popula- 
tion. In oowae of time, discord and war wonld rage 
wiODg tbem» and compel the eetaMiabment of placet of 
laourity. At lait, they became alarmed by the im^>tiQn 
of ahoideof barbariani, whoruahed like an overwhebnim 
ilood from the North of Asia. 

A multitude, like which the populous North 
Poured from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sona 
Came like a deluge oa the Soalh, and apiead 
Beaeath Gibiaitar to the Lybian saads.* 

The great law of self-preservation compelled them to 
stand on their defence, to resist these ruthless invaders, 
and to construct numerous and extensive works for pro- 
tection. And for a long series of years the scale of victory 
was suspended in doubt, and they firmly withstood the 
torrent : but like the Romans, in the decline of their em- 
pire, they were finally worn down and destroyed by 
successive inroads and renewed attacks. And the fortifi- 
cations of which we have treated are the only remaining 
monuments of these ancient and exterminated nations. 
This is, perhaps, the airy nothing of imagination, and may 
be reckoned the extravagant dream of a visionary mind : 
but may we not, considering the wonderful events of the 
past and present times, and the inscrutable dispensations 
of an over-ruling Providence, may we not look forward 
into futurity, and without departing from the rigid laws (^ 

* MUtoD*s Paiadise Lost, book 1, p. (fi2. 
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probalttlitj, predict 1^ oocvmnoe of nniltr •oene«, at 
■ome remote period of time. And, periiaps, in the de* 
erepitude of our empire, some trenBoendent genius, wiioee 
powOTS of mind diall only be bounded hj that impenetra- 
ble circle which prescribes the limits of hmnan nature,* 
may rally the barbarous nations of Asia under the stand** 
ard of a mighty empire. Following the track of the 
Russian colonies and commerce toward the north-west 
coast, and availing himself of the navigation, arms, and 
military skiD of civilized nations, he may, after subverting 
the neighboring despotisms of the old worid, bend his 
course toward European America. The destinies of our 
country may then be decided on the waters of the Mis- 
souri, or on the banks of Lake Superior. And if Asia 
shall then revenge upon our posterity the injuries we 
have inj9icted on her sons, a new, a long, and a gloomy 
night of gothic darkness will set in upon mankind. And 
when, after the efflux of ages, the returning efiulgence of 
intellectual light shall again gladden the nations, then the 
wide-spread ruins of our cloud-capp'd towers, of our 
solemn temples, and of our magnificent cities, will, like 
the works of which we have treated, become the subject 
of curious research and elaborate investigation. 

* Roscoe's Lorenzo Ds Medicis, p. 241. 
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Ths extraordinary manner in which the subject now 
under consideration has been introduced, the extraordi- 
nary manner in which it has been treated, and the extra- 
ordinary nature of the proposition itself, would justify a 
latitude and severity of remark, which, however, I am not 
disposed to indulge upon this occasion. I know that 1 
address myself to a very respectable portion of the col- 
lected wisdom and patriotism of my country. I will 
therefore leave the honorable members from Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, (Mr. Rbss and Mr. White,) in the undis- 
turbed possession of their inflammatory appeals and de- 
clamatory efiusions, and will manifest a becoming respect 
for the high authority to which I have the honor to speak, 
by moving on the ground of ai^;ument and of fact. To 
prevent losing myself in so spacious a field I will con* 
sider the subject under three distinct heads : 

1. The injuries alleged to have been committed on the 
part of Spain. 

2. The nature, character, and tendency of the remedy 
proposed. 

8. Its justice and policy. 

The importance of a free navigation of the Mississip]n 
has been duly appreciated by the Government, and a con- 
stant eye has been kept upon i^ in our negotiations with 



foreign powers. An Mmnpt wat indeed mtde nnder the 
crfd confederation to barter it away for twenty-five yean ; 
which, however, was efficiently controlled by the good 
sense and patriotism of the Groverament. By the treaty 

of peaee with Ofeat Britain in 179S by the treaty of 

amity, commerce, and navigation, with her, m 1794....and 
by the treaty of friendship, limits, and navigation with 
Spain, in 1795, the right of a free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi is recognized, and declared to exist, from its sonroe 
to the ocean, in the citizens of the United States. By the 
92d article of the treaty with Spain, it is declared. That 
" in consequence of the stipulations contained in the 4th 
article, his Catholic majesty will permit the citizens of the 
United States, for the space of three years from this time, 
to deposit their merchandize and effects in the port of 
New Orleans, and to export them from thence without 
paying any other duty than a fair price for the hire of the 
stores. And his majesty promises either to continue this 
permission, if be finds during that time that it is not preju- 
dicial to the interests of Spain ; or if he should not agree 
to continue it there, he will assign to them, on another 
part of the banks of the Mississippi, an equivalent esta- 
blishment." The S2d article granting the right of deposit, 
is, therefore, founded upon the 4th article recognizing the 
right of firee navigation, and is intended to give full and 
complete efficacy to it. By a proclamation of the laten* 
dant of the province of Louisiana, dated the 16th of Oct. 
last, the right of deposit is prohibited. The reason assign- 
ed for this daring interdiction is, that the three years for 
which it was granted having expired, it cannot be con- 
tinued without an express order from the king of Spain. 
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And 9i the time time no •qvnrdoBt ettdbiiahni^iii ig a*, 
signed, acoording to the itipiilationt of the tveatj. 

There can be no doubt imt that the suspension of the 
right of deposit at New Orleans, and the assignment of 
another plaoe eqnaHy eonTenient* ought to ha^ been ooo* 
temporaneoos and concurrent ; that the conduct of the 
Intendant is an atrocioos infraction of the treaty, and that 
it aims a deadly Mow at the prosperity of the western 
States ; but it is extremely questionaUe whether it was 
authorized by the Goremment of Spain or not On this 
sttbjecl I am free to declare that I entertain great doubts^ 
which can only be cleared up by the course of events, or 
perhaps it will ever be enveloped in darkness. On the 
one hand, the terms of the proclamation, indioaring a mm^ 
understanding of the treaty, the remonstrances of the Go* 
vemor of the province, whose authority does not extend 
10 commercial and fiscal affairs, over which the Intendant 
hae an exclusive eontrol, and the prompt and decided ai^ 
suranoes o( the Spanish Minister near the United Statss» 
would induce a belief, that the act of the Inlendant was 
unauthoriied. On the other hand, it cannot readily be 
believed that this officer would assume such an immense 
nqmnsibility, and encounter an event so big with impor* 
tant consequences, not only to his country but to faimBeK 
without knowing explicitly the intentions of his GoveA^ 
mem. Such, then, is the true state of the Spanish a ggies * 
skm : an important right had been secured to our citiMOB 
by the solemnity o( a treaty ; this right had been wHh^ 
drawn by an officer of the Spanish Goveraaasnt; and Vfk^ 
Iter this agipesskm was directed by it or not, is not ae yut 
knewn. Other aggressionB have indeed been steted kff 
tfte honenMe gsntbman ipoas Pennsylwnia (Mr. Rees^ 



in onfer lo darkmi tbe pioiim, and witli the manifest de« 
sigif of exasparnUng our fedings, loflamiBg our paggfama, 
and prompting an immadiate appeal to the sword. That 
gMKleman had mentioned that great and unwammtaUa 
spoliations have been oonunitted upon omr commeroe by 
Spain, and that redress is refused. The depredations pio- 
▼ious to the treaty of 1795 were satisfeotCHily prorided for 
in it, and those sabsequent are in a favoraUa train of ne* 
gotiatioQ and adjustmMit. If it were permitted to me to 
draw aside the veil which ooyers our executive proceed* 
ingSy I could establish, to the satisfacticm of every ^^erson 
present, that the honoraUe mov«r has wandered widely 
from cand<Mr and the convictions of his own knowledge, 
in his representations on this subject. I will at present 
content myself with giving an unqualified contradiction 
to his declarations, and do cheerftiUy appeal to the infor- 
mation within the power of every member of the Senate, 
for the accuracy of my assertion. I am fully satisfied that 
the court of Madrid, has not only entertained, but has 
manifested in her negotiations, every disposition to main* 
tain inviolate the relations of amity with this country. 
When, therefore, the honorable mover proceeded to stale 
that several of our citizens had been seiasd and imprison^ 
by the colonial authorities of Spain, I might ask, whethmr 
any Government in the world pretended lo protect her 
cttiiens in the violation of the laws of other nations ? 
Whether our oitizens in the situation ha has represented, 
had not been concerned in illicit trade, and in violating 
the laws of the Spanish colonies ? Instances may have 
indeed occurred where innocent persons have been un^ 
ftatij dealt with; and whenever repmsmtations to this ef* 
k€i shall be made to our Gov^mflMnt, I ha;ra no douk 
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but that ample redrastf will be instantly demanded and in- 
siflted upon« Nothing has been laid before us which cam 
authorize the assertions made on this siriiject Whenever 
such conduct shall be brought home to Spain, and prompt 
and complete satisfaotion denied, I shall then consider it 
the duty of the Government to vindicate the rights of our 
citizens at all hazards ; and I cannot but ooi^ratulate the 
honorable mover, and the other side of the house, on the 
resurrection of that anient zeal in &vor of their oppressed 
countrymen which has so long and so soundly slept oirw 
British and French enormities. 

As to the nature, character, and tendency of the reme*^ 
dy proposed, there can be but one opinion. It proposes to 
enter the country of a foreign nation with a hostile force, 
and to a seize a part g[ its territory. It is not preceded 
by a formal declaration, and cannot, therefore, come under 
the denomination of a solemn war ; but it partakes of the 
character of a war not solemn. It answers to the defini* 
tion of war, by Burlamaqui, '* a nation taking up arms 
with a view to decide a quarrel ;" to that given by Yat- 
telp who represents it to be *' that state in which a nation 
prosecutes its right by force." A state of general hostili- 
ties would as necessazjly follow as an effect would follow 
a cause ; no nation would submit to the irruption of a hos- 
tile army without repelling it by force ; the proud Casti- 
tian, as described by the gentleman from Delaware, would 
levdt at the insult ; the door of negotiation would be ef> 
fectually closed ; and as the appeal would be to arms in the 
first instance, so the controversy must be finally decided 
by the preponderance of force. It would therefore not 
only have impressed me with a more favorable qnuion of 
the honorable mover's oaadf^r, but also of bis decision a|i4 
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energy as a statesman, if he had spoken oat boldly, and 
declared his real object. War is unquestionably his de-- 
sign — his wish. Why then mask his propositions ? Why 
combine it with considerations connected with n^otia- 
tion ? Why not furnish the American people at once with 
. the real and the whole project of. himself and his friends ? 
If it is bottomed on patriotism, and dictated by wisdom, it 
need not shrink from the touch of inyestigation — it will 
lecetre their approving voice, and be supported by all 
their force. The resolution is then to be considered as a 
war resolution ; in no other light can it be viewed, in no 
other light ought it to be viewed, and in no other light will 
it be viewed by the intelligence of the country. 

In this point of view, I will proceed, said Mr. C, to con- 
sider its justice and policy, its conformity with the laws 
and usages of nations, and the substantial interests of this 
country. 

I shall not attempt to occupy your attention by thread- 
bare declamation upon the evils of war; by painting the 
calamities it inflicts upon the happiness of individuals, and 
the prosperity of nations. This terrible scourge of man«> 
kind, worse than famine or pestilence, ought not to be re* 
sorted to until every reasonaUe expedient has been adopt- 
ed to avert it. When agressions have been committed 
by the sovereign or representatives of the wiH of a na- 
tion, negotiation ought in all canes to be first tried> 
unless the rights of self-defence demand a contrary 
course. This is the practice of nations, and is enjoin- 
ed by the unerring monitor which the God of nature 
has planted in every human bosom. What right have 
the rulers of nations to unsheath the sword of destruo- 
lien, and to let looee the demcma of desolation upoA 



maBkmd» whenever caprice or pride, ambition or avarioe, 
shall prescribe ? And are there no fixed laws founded in 
the nature of things which ordain bounds to the fell spirit 
of revenge, the mad fury of domination, and the insatia* 
ble thirst of cupidity ? Mankind have, not only in their 
individual character, but in their collective capacity as 
nations, recognized and avowed in their opinions and ae*- 
tions, a system of laws calculated to produce the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. And it may be safety 
asserted, that it is a fundamental article of this code, thai 
a nation ought not to go to war until it is evident that 
the injury committed is highly detrimental, and that it 
emanated from the will of the nation charged with the 
aggression, either by an express authorization in the first 
instance, or by a recognition of it when called upon for 
redress, and a refusal in both pases to give it A demand 
of satisfaction ought to precede an appeal to arms, even 
when the injury is manifestly the act of the severe^ ; 
and when it is the act of a private individual, it is not 
imputable to his nation, until its Gk>vernment is called 
upon to explain and redress, and refuses; because the 
evils ^ war are too heavy and serious to be incurred 
without the most urgent necessity ; because remonstrance 
and negotiation have often recalled an offending nation to 
a sense of justioe^ and a performance of right ; because 
natioBs, like individuals, have their paroxysms of passion, 
and when reflection and Dsason resume their dominion, 
wW extend that redress to the dive-branch which their 
pride win not permit them to grant to the sword ; because 
a nation is a moral person, and as sueh is not chargeable 
with an ofEince committed by otheie, or where its will has 
not been consulted, the unantfiorifeed conduct of indivi« 
18 
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dttah being never oonmdered a just gxxnind of hostility 
until their sovereign refuses that reparation for which his 
right of ccmtroUing their actions, and of punishing their 
misconduct, necessarily renders him responsible. These 
opinions are sanctioned by the most approved elementary 
writers on the laws of nations. I shall quote the senti- 
ments of some of them. 

Vattel says : "* Two things, therefore, are necessary to 
render it (an offensive war) just. First, a right to be as- 
serted ; that is, that a demand made on another nation be 
important and well grounded : 8d, That this reasonable 
demand cannot be obtained otherwise than by force of 
arms. Necessity alone warrants the use of force. It is 
a dangerous and terrible resource. Nature, the common 
parent of mankind, allows of it only in extremity, and 
when all others fail. It is doing wrong to a nation to 
make use of violence against it before we know whether 
it be disposed to do us justice, or to refuse it. They who, 
without trying pacific measures, on the least motive run 
to arms, sufficiently show that justificative reasons, in their 
mouths, are only pretences ; they eagerly seize the oppor* 
lunity of indulging their passions, and of gratifying their 
ambition, under some color of right.** It is subsequently 
stated by this admired writer, that " it is demonstrated in 
the forgoing chapter, that to take arms lawfully, 1. That 
we have a just cause of complaint. 2. That a reasonable 
satisfaction has been denied us, &c." 

Burlamaqui says : ** However just reason we may have 
to make war, yet as it inevitably brings along with it aa 
incredible number of calamities, and often injustices, it is 
certain that we ought not to proceed too easily to a dan- 
gerous extremity, whieh may perhaps prove fatal to the 
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oonqueror himsetf. The foDowmg are tlie measures which 
pmdenoe directs sovereigns to observe in these oircum* 
stances : 1. Supposing the reason of the war is just in it- 
self, yet the dispute ought to be about something of great 
consequence to us ; since 'tis better even to relinquish part 
of our right, when the thing is not considerable, than to 
have recourse to arms to defend it. 2. We ought to have 
at least some probable appearance of success ; for it would 
be a criminal temerity, and a real fdly, wantonly to ex- 
pose ourselves to certain destruction, and to run into a 
greater, in order to avoid a lesser evil. 3. Lastly, there 
should be a real necessity for taking up arms : that is, we 
ought not to have recomrse to force but when we can em- 
ploy no milder method of recovering our rights, or of de- 
fending ourselves from the evils with which we are men- 
aced. These measures are agreeable not only to the prin- 
ciples of prudence, but also to the fundamental maxims of 
sociability, and to the love of peace ; maxims of no less' 
force with respect to nations than individuals. By these 
a sovereign must, therefore, be necessarily directed ; even 
the justice of the Government obliges him to it, in conse- 
quence of the very nature and end of authority. For as 
he ought always to take particular care of the state, 
and of his subjects, consequently he should not expose 
them to all the evils with which war is attended, except 
in the last extremity, and when there is no other expe- 
dient left but that of arms." In addition to these great 
authorities, permit me to refer severally to the opinions of 
two more modem writers, Martens and Paley. The former 
says that amicable means for redress must be tried in vain 
before an appeal to arms» unless it is evident that it would 
be useless to try such means ; and tiie latter is of opinion 
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that the ovij jiwliiyiiig ^maa&B of west are deUbenU \ 
sians of right, and maintaining the balance <A power. U 
is not oeeeesary to decide open the juttioe of the last ob* 
serration, because it doee not apply to the eaee before us. 
But oaa any man lay his head apon his hesrt and dedaffe 
Aat he betieyes the pnisent case a MAerate invasion of 
right by the Spanish GoTenunent ? Can any man say* 
that It would be fruitless to attempt amicahle means of 
redress, and that the sword alone can reatose us' to our 
lights? 

The opinions of these celebrated writers are corrobora- 
ted by the general usage of nations. A demand of redrese 
before the application of force, has been almost unifonnly 
practiced by the most barbarous, as well as the most civi* 
Used nations. Instances may indeed be found to the con« 
trary ; but they are to be considered as departures from es- 
tablished usage. The ancient Romans, who were a mili- 
tary nation, and who marched to empire through an ocean 
ef blood, always demanded satisfaction from the oftnding 
nation before they proceeded to war ; and fixed upon a 
certain time in which the demand was to be complied with, 
at the expiration of which, if redress was still withheld, they 
then endeavored to obtain it by force. It has been the 
general practice of the ciyiliaed nations of Europe to pre- 
aittlge manifestos, juatifioalory of their conduct in vt* 
sorting to arms. These manifestos contain a full state* 
ment of their wrongs, and almost alw^s declare that they 
had previously endeavored by negotiation to obtain a 
friendly adjustment of their complaiots. What is this, 
but a declaration that the law and the sense of natkma 
demand this coiurse ? What is it, but an appeal to Hie 
i^uitive erase of right and wrong which exiate in everjr 



bosom ? The itiig» oi the pveamt Kit^ of Gteal 
Britam has besn sinphmlacatty a war rsign* Ia 1760 hs 
ssosaded the ihrane^ and f&oad the wmtiam at war with 
France. Bssidsa his wan ki the East and Wsst Indies, ak 
rnxM half of his reign has been eoasiuDed m wars with 
this country, and some of the nations of Europe. He has 
been three tiroes at war with France ; three times with 
Spain ; twice with Holland, and once with the Uahed 
States. The most strange events-^^veats which ba.'rs 
pleased and daasled* astonished and terrified mankind** 
hare passed npca the theater of the world in his time. The 
ordinary maxiflM of poficy, and the cardinal principhss of 
aeCkin haTc been xeveesed and prostrated. The worid 
has seen the rerival of the cmsades, and all the gieat 
powers of Europe in aims, and a des t roying and desola- 
ting spirit go forth, unknown to past times. Portentous 
as a portion of this reign has been, when a dcriation finoai 
the established laws of nations might natarally be expecv 
ed, and degraded as the power and condition of Spain is 
represented to be, I am willing to stake the whole centre^ 
«eny upon the rsciprooal oondact of these GoTemmsnts 
to each other. Of all wars, one with Spain is the most 
popuhtf in England, from the opportaiuties it afibrds for 
maritime spoliatioav and lucrative enterprise : for the same 
it is anxiously deprecated by Spain ; and it has 
grown into a Spanish proverb, ** Peace with Sag- 
lend, and war with the world."* Notwithstanding the pta* 
penderating force of Great Britain, the alhirementa cf 
popularity and cupidity, her great and extraordinary aa- 
quisitioa of maritime power, and the martial teooper which 
has raafked her chanuster during the present reign, we 
find Iha very power with whom we are now called \ 
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to meatWD swords, naeettng her propositiont for iiogotu^ 
tion or amis on the ground of perfect equality, maintaia- 
ing a steady postors and aa erect attitnde, passing through 
her collisions witk unspotted repatation and unsullied dig- 
nity, and teaching us an instniotiye lesson, that while we 
ought never to bend into degrading oomiriiances, we are 
not to expect that a nation which has not yielded impro* 
perly to the power in the worid most able to injure her, 
will tamely submit to the insulting and imperious measure 
reoommended so earnestly to our adoption. Six contro- 
Tersies have occurred between Great Britaia and Spain, 
during the reign of the i»eseQt king ; tfiree have termi- 
nated amicably by negotiation, and three have resulted in 
war. In 1761, when Great Britain was at war with 
France, a memorial was presented by the French Ambas* 
sador at London to the English Minister, which implies 
ted some demands of Spain upon Great Britain, and which 
gave great offence to her ministry. A negotiation took 
place, which being attended with an insolent demand for 
a sight of a treaty concluded between France and Spain, 
and which being very properly refused, a war ensued. 
Notwithstanding the conduct of Great Britain in the 
course of this transaction was precipitate and unjust, ne- 
gotiation was attempted befinre an appeal to arms ; and 
the future disclosure of the real transaction furnished her 
with a salutary lesson ; for it was afterwards found that 
the treaty did not refer to the existing state of the bellige* 
rent powers, but that the guarantee it contained was not 
to operate until the termination of the war. 

In the year 1770, the remarkable case oi the Fanlklaad 
Islands occurred. Six years before a settlement was made 
and a fort erected by the British Govermnent on one of 
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witk a view to accommodate navigators in veficting 
tlieir flWps and fumisliing them with neoeaBariea previous 
to their paisage through the Straits of Magellan, or the 
doubling Cape Horn. This settlement gave great um- 
brage to Spain ; not only upon acooont of its interference 
with her claim of sovereignty to almost the whde south- 
cm Continent of America, and the adjacent islands, but 
also on account of the facility it would aflford in case of a 
luture war, to aa attack upon her South-Sea Territories. 
Ineffeotaal remonstrances were made on the part of Spain ; 
and at last, notwithstanding the claim of Great Britain by 
4lisoovery and occupancy, an armed force was sent ; the 
fort was taken ; the settlement was broken up, and the 
honor of the British flag vidatwl by the taking off of the 
rudder of a king's ship, and detaining it on shore twenty 
days. What course did the British pursue on this occa- 
aion ? In this case the insult was flagrant ; the honor of 
their flag, ttw dignity of their crown, and the commerce 
of the nation were implicated. Was the sword imme- 
diately unsheathed, and the door to peaceeflectually closed? 
No ! negotiations ensued ; a convention was fi»ined ; Spdn 
disavowed the vidence and engaged to restore the pos- 
sessions ; but with an express declaration that the restitu- 
tion shouki not afiect the question conc9rning the prior 
right of sovereignty. The islands were also evacuated 
tiiiee years afterwards by Great Britain, in consequence 
of a secret agreement. 

In 1779, Spain declared war sgainst Great Britahi, al- 
lodging unredressed depredations on her commerce, and 
that she was insulted in an attempt to negotiate between 
France and Great Britain. It is evident that this step on 
the part of .Spain was in pwuance of the family con- 



pMt, aad vnm not jusUiiMt by the Uw« of ndtioos. h 
iifqpear% liowoTer, that prevkms to taking thk mi Mmr e, iht 
hid attempted to attain her objeott hy negotiation. 

In 1786, the long di^pates respecting the Ea^iah eettla^ 
ments cm the Musquito shons and the coast of Hondoraii 
were settled by negotiation. The English ahaodoned 
their Musquito settlements, and many hundreds of fasrn^ 
liesk who had hihahited them under the proteettim and 
fidth of the British Grovemment, were peremptoriiy com- 
peOed to evacuate that country. The bond«ries of the 
En^ish Hondoras settlements were enlaiged, but in sueh 
a manner as to leave Spain in full possession of her tecri* 
lorial rights and exclusive dominion. 

In 17IN>i the controversy about Nootka Sound 
two years before a settlement was made there by an 
ciation of British merehants, on land purchased from the 
natives, with a view lo carry on the Fur trade. This io- 
terliNring with the commercial rights of Spain, a Spanish 
frigate was diqMitched by the Viceroy of Mexico, whidi 
seiaed the fort, and captured the English vessels trading 
there. A negotiation took place, the vessels were re* 
stored, and the settlements agreed to be yielded back 
But there was an express reservation on the part of Spmm 
of the right of sovereignty for ulterior discussion. 

In 1796, Spain, in pursuance of a treaty of aUiance o£- 
^nsive and defensive with France, declared war against 
Great Britain. From this short narrative it will appear 
that in almost every case negotiation was attempted, 
even when indiguity and violenoe had been coarunitled ; 
tlMU in many instances it was successfiil ; that in two of 
the three cases where hcstifities were commenced, Spaili 
was unequivoeally the aggrsssor ; that in most of her ad- 



jvatawnts §li» stood i^pos groiMkl M leitt equal, and in 
mma^, tnperior to Gnat Britain ; that in all of them ste 
maintained e high tease of ebaraeter and mdependenoet 
and thai in points ^beting the most delitete considera* 
tiona of national honor, interest, and right, and when oo« 
Ottfienoei of a fwj inritating aatare had taken plaoe, and 
Hioio aggravated than the one of wbioh we jnstlj oom* 
plain, the path of negotiation was deemed the path of 
honor, kf two of the great nations of Europe. 
. The practiee of oar Govermnent has been unifonnly 
oonformable with the principles I have endesvorod to ee*' 
laUisht and I trust I shaD be excused for bestowing par* 
tieular consideration on tUs subject We have heani 
muob of the poUoy of WAsmwoToii . It has been sounded 
in our ears from all quarters. And an honorable gentle^ 
man from Delaware (Mr. White), has triumphantly con* 
tiasted it with that adopted by the present administratica. 
1 am not disposed to censure it in this case : on the cot^ 
Irary, I think it a high and respectaUe authority. But 
let it be properly understood in order to be rightly appre-> 
mated, and it will be found that the United States undsr 
his administrEtion, and that of his successor, hare reoeired 
iiquries more deleterious, insults more atrocious, and in- 
dignities mors pointed than the p rese n t, and that the jm^ 
oific measure of negotiation was preferred. Ifournationd 
honor has survived the eevere wounds it then recmved, it 
may surely oudrre the comparatively slight attack now 
made upon it ; but if its ghost only now ramains to haunt 
the ccoeciences of the honorable gentlemen who weM 
than in power, and who poUuled their hands with the fmi 
murder, let them not attempt to transfer the odium and 
the crime to those who had no hand in the guiky < 



They then itood high in the coobcSi of their oouiitiy. 
The reins of government were in their hands ; and if the 
course they at that time porsued was diametrically op» 
posite to that they now urge for oar adoption, what shall 
we say of Aeir consistency ? What will they say of it 
themselyds ? What will their country say of it ? WM 
it be belieyed that the tinUing sounds and professions of 
patriotism which have been so vehemently pressed upon 
us, are the emanations of sincerity, or will they be set 
down to the account of jug^^ing impostuas ? AJthougb 
but an infant nation, our career has been eventfiil and in* 
tetesting. We have already had very serious collisions 
with three of the most powerful nations of Europe, who 
are connected with us by treaty, by neighborhood, and by 
commerce. Great Britain, France, and Spain, have sac* 
oeesively committed very great aggressions upon our na- 
tional rights. In stating these I have no intention of re* 
viving feelings which I trust have ceased with the causes 
which gave them birth, nor of aspersing the characters of 
nations who certainly hold the most important and re* 
spectaUe station in the civilised world. Our diflSsrenees 
with Great Britain were coeval with the treaty of peaoa. 
The detention of the Western posts was a direct violation 
of that treaty ; it diverted a considerabie portion of the 
far trade from the United States, and disabled us from 
bridling the hostile Indians, which was a scarce of im* 
BMise injury. This evil continued far twelve years, un* 
der every circumstance of aggravation and insult Brit* 
ish soldiers issued from those forts into parts of oor terri^ 
lory, where we exercised jurisdiction, and seised the per- 
sons of deserters without the aid or sanction of the an* 
rimities of the country ; and these posssssions served as 



mtjhutm for the savages who ware in hostUe array against 
as ; and as store-houses and magasines to supply them 
with arms, ammunitioo, and proYisioiis. The seat of 
Government of Vffer Canada was also held for a time at 
Niagara, in the State of New York, an indignity of the 
most marked charaeter. Many thousands of negroes 
were also carried off ia violation of the treaty, and a very 
serious injury was thereby inflicted on the agricultural 
pursuits of our southern citizens. On the other hand, it 
was stated on the part of Great Britain that the treaty 
was violated by the United States ; for that impediments 
had been interposed against the recovery of British debts 
by legislative acts and judicial decisions in several of the 
StatesL As there were mutual reclamations and recipro- 
cal con^aJiats, let us balance the account, and set off 
these grievances against each other. Let us suppose that 
both parties acted right, and that no real cause of crimi- 
nation existed, still I contend that the conduct of Great 
Britain, independent of the inexecution of the treaty of 
peace, was much more aggravated than the case before us. 
It is well known that we were engaged in a bloody and 
expensive war with several of the Indian tribes; that 
two of our armies had been routed by them ; and that we 
were finally compelled to make great efforts to turn the 
tide of victory. These Indians were encouraged and aid- 
ed by the emissaries of Great Britain. British subjecta 
ware seen disguised fighting in their ranks, and British 
agents were known to fiumish them with pnovisions, and 
the implements of war. The Governor-General of Caaa^ 
da, a highly confidential and distinguished officer, deliver- 
ed aspeech tothe Seven Nations of Lower Canada, excit- 
lag them to eofloky «gaiMi this country ; but in ordw to 
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fcrnith the saTiiges it war with raSeieDt aad^ a dotMb» 
ttient of BritMi troopi penetrated into ov tenitcMT-, aai 
erected a F6rt oa the Miami Rinwr. H«re tbe ladkm^ 
dispersed and defeated by Wa]aie, took reibge, and wme 
protected uader the nraosle of the Britirii camion. A tio* 
latioD of territorjr is one of the most flagrant injwiea 
which can be offered to a nation, and would in most < 
Justify an immediate resort to arms, beosose in most ( 
essential to selfwlefence. Not content with exciting the 
sarages of Ameriea against as, Great Britain extended her 
hostility to the eastern hemisphefe, and let loose the bar* 
barians of Africa upon us. A war exieled at that time 
between Portugal and Algiers. The former blocked vp 
the month of the Straits, by her superior naval force, and 
prevented the pirates from a communication with tbe At* 
lantic. Portugal has been for a long time subservient to 
the views of Great Britain. A peaoe was efeeted through 
the mediation of tbe latter. Our unprotected merehaol* 
men were then exposed, without de&aoe, to tbe piraoiei 
, of Algiers. Thus in three^quarten of the globe we at OM 
time Mt the effects of British enmit)r. In the^meaatime 
our commerce in every sea was exposed to her n^Muritjr. 
All France was declared in a state of siege, and tlie oom^ 
veyanceofprovisions expressly interdioted to neutrals. Pa» 
per bk>ekades were substituted for actual ones, and the sta« 
pie commodities of our country lay perishuq( in our sioiaa* 
houses, or were captured on tbe ooeao, and were dtverled 
hem the lawful proprietors. Our seamen wero prasnad 
wherever found. OurprotectionBwersasnfajeetofderistoait 
and opposition to the imperious mandates of their haughty 
tjrrants was puniriied by famine or by stripes; t)yt«oprison» 
aM&tt or by the gibbet Toooattplele the irii measure of lit 



wrongs, the Ko^romber ordexii of 1792 were issued; our 
ships were swept finDm the ooean, as if by the operatioii of 
serhsntiaeat ; hundieds of them weie captured ; alioost all 
our nierabiuits were greatly injured, and many of them ware 
redttoed to extraiiie poverty. These proeeediags, wflhovt 
ovMi a prstext, without the ibrme of justice, vrilhoutsthe 
senblanoe of equity, were calcuhited to inflame every 
AmerioaB feeling, sad to nerve eveiy Amerioan arm. 
Negotiatioii was however pursued ; ao envoy eactraordi^ 
mmry, m every sense of the word, was sent to demand re^ 
d wsfls ; and a tieaty of amity, commerce, «id navigation, 
viras formed and ratified. These events took place under 
the administration of Washington. The Spanish treaty^ 
concluded on the 37th October, 1796, stipulated for a set* 
tlsment of honndaries, and an a^ustment of qMiIiations 
onoosuneree,andcoalakied a declaration of the free navi- 
gatiea of the Mississippi, and a grant of the privilege of 
depont at New Orleans. This treaty for more than two 
years afterwards was not executed on the part of Spain. 
In January, 1€96, a report was nsade to Mr. Adams, by • 
Mr. Beeretary Pickering, and submitted to Oongress, 
whioh charged Spain with retatning her troops and gairi^ 
sons witfam the United States; with evading to run the 
boundary line ; with stopping, controUing, and regulating 
the passage of our oitiBsns on the Mississippi ; and with 
sending emissaries among the Indians residing withan nor 
tenriteries, in vidation of the treaty and the relafaons of 
SHMty. Here then, a tinaty seaurii^ the important bene* 
fit ef deposit, was in a st»te of ineaepufioQ for a long pe^ 
TBod. Our citizens wore ^so inlermpted in the free navi^ 
gation ef the Mississippi ; and odier aggressions, afteting 
osor lemtorinl rights, and ew internal peace, were msfm^ 
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added. Was it at that time propoted by the honorriife 
gentlemen who were then in power, as it now is, when 
they are deprived of it, to seize New Orleans with an 
armed force ? Were they then so feelingly aKve to the 
wrongs of our western brethren ? Did they manifest that 
irrilable sensibility for national honor which is now thnn* 
dered in our ears with such extraordinary emphasis ? If it 
is right for us to act now in the way they propose, what 
will excuse them for not pursuing the same system then ? 
Was their political vision darkened by the eminmioe oa 
which they stood ? And does it require the oideal of adk 
versity to open their eyes to a true sense of thefar country's 
honor and interest ? Let them answer to their constito* 
uents, to their consciences, and to their Gk>d. 

An amicable explanation was had with Spain, and ov 
wrongs were satisfactorily redressed. This took place in 
the administration of Mr. Adams, and when most of the 
honorable gentlemen who support this war resolution, ex- 
cept such as were dangling in the courts of Europe, hekl 
. prominent stations in the councils of the country* 

Our differences with France wereof a more serious na- 
ture, and of a longer duration. They commenced in the 
administration of Mr. Washington, and were adjusted in 
that of his successor. Great and enormous depredations 
were committed upon our commerce by France, and an 
merchants were fraudulently robbed of compensation far 
provisions supplied her in the hour of distress. The treaty 
and consular convention were violated. The right of eiiK 
bassy, a sacred right, respected even by the ferocious sava- 
ges, was wantonly trampled upon ; and the representative of 
our national sovereignty was refused a reception, and igno- 
nuniously ordered out of France. A freah attempt at ne- 
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goliatioa was made: threa miniaten were seat, armed 
with all the powers, and clothed with all the honors of 
dipbrnacy. They were also refused a heariag> and were 
foreed to leave the country without experiencing the forma 
of common civility. T^ treaty was then annulled, and 
reprisals directed ; and wl|en the honorable gentlemen 
and their friends, then in power, had worked up the pas- 
ttons of the nation to the highest pitch of exaq)erataon ; 
when war, bloody war, was expected from all quarters ; 
when the war*wom soldiers of the Revolution were ^id« 
ing on theff swords, and preparing to stand between their 
eountry and the danger that menaced h«r, the scene 8ud« 
denly changed ; the Uack' cloud passed away : and we 
again bebeUL three ministers at Paris, extending the olive* 
bsanch, burying all animosities, and returning with a treap 
ty of "ftrm^ inviolable, and universal peace, and true and 
eincere friendship." I shall not jnress tins subject any 
further up<Mi the feelings of the honorable gentlemen. I 
read in their countenances the emotions they experience^ 

I have thus shewn that the course reconunended for our 
adoption is not warranted by the laws and usage of na- 
tions, nor by the practice of our Government. I shall 
now examine whether it is not repugnant to the best in- 
terests of the country. 

A vast augmentation of our national debt woukl be the 
certain consequence of this measure. It is a moderate 
estimate to say, that our annual expenditures, over and 
above our aureus revenue, would be 90 milli(«s of dol- 
lars; andwecannotreasonably expect that the war would 
continue a shorter period than five years. Hence IM 
«uUi(His wouki be added to our debt, and the great eiqieri- 
ment which we are now trying erf" extinguishing it in four- 
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tean yean, ymuM eerlamly fiul ;-4«n aspeciiMiit wUmk 
has been deliiated in Europe, by war and |HK>digaIity ; and 
for the iaoeeei of which, io ^Um oovatry, eivery firieiid of 
fepitblicaQ OovenHnent looka with the grealeet amaaljF. 
But this ia not ali : heavy and oppresnre lagatioo would 
be neoeaaary, in order to pay off the interest of the eo^ 
emuiatiBg debt* and to meet the other engeneies of 
Government. We are now a happy nalkm in this reqiaot. 
Neither the teoqwr nor the habits of our oitiaens will pn» 
tiently submit (o severe burdens ; and happily the postwoa 
ef our finanoial arrangements does not require theaa* 
Give the rein, hewever, to ehimerioal notions ef war; 
embraee the proposition now ^submitted to us; and the 
weight of your impositicHis will be felt in every nerve and 
artery of our political system. Excises, tases on honses 
and lands, will be rmtrodooed> and the evils of f<mnar 
administratiotts wiH be multiplied upon us. But the min* 
chief will n^ stop here : with the hioreasing calls for 
oaoney frem the people, their means Io satisfy them wiH 
be dimimshed. The superior naval foioe of the enemy 
would ofipploour eommerce in every quarter of the globe. 
Great Britain and Spain hoM the keys of the Me^temr 
nean: we should therefore be entirely shut out of that < 
unless we could persuade the former to unite her 
tions with ours. With the decay of our ooaHneraOk with 
our eidusion from fomgn markets^ the labors of our for* 
mors would be pelsied ; the skttt of our nanafootaseni 
would be rendeved usekas; and with the firuiu of their 
industry perishing on dieir hands* or greatly undenKdd^ 
hew would they be aUe to meet the augnmited wants ef 
C o temmen l? What in the aaeaa tune would become (rf 
tiM ekim «f ov aMiehanti upM Spain, for at least Ave 
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miHibiM of doUan ; audi to what fMlr Wotild jrour cofnhf- 
BMTciai eities be esqxHwI ? These certain evils would he 
Modunfored, without produciAg the least benefit to our 
westeni Ixethren. The seizui^ of New Orleans would 
Test us with a place of deposit. But a place of deposK 
without the free navigation of the Mississippi would b^ 
entirriy Useless. As long as the enemy holds the country* 
below New Orleans, and possesses a superior naval force, 
so long we will be excluded from the Mississippi. Sup- 
pose, however, this obstacle removed; suppose we are 
enabled to pass into the Gulf, without molestation ; is i( 
ndt necessary for vessels to ht^ the irfand of Cuba o& 
their passage to the Atlantic States ? And wfH not thvi 
6±po0e them to certain capture, as long as Spdn retain^ 
that important possession. To seoui« the great object 
•aki to be aimed at by tins resolution, and to establish b^' 
ydnd the reach of annoyance, a free communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and western States, we must sieze not 
only New Orleans, but the Floridas and Cuba ; and we 
■nut immediately create a formidable navy. It is need^- 
less to mention that the Atlantio States are, with few eli^ 
eeptionff, the carriers of western produce. Three-fourtiy 
of that trade is managed by the merchants of the State f 
ka^ die honor to represent I therefore view this mesr- 
sore as ptegnant ^th grisat mischief to the commerce df 
Adantic America, and asr a certain exclusion of the west- 
era States from market, as long a^ the war shall continue, 
hiano riight objection in the Minds of the smcere 
firiiends of republicanism, that this measure will have d 
teandeuby td disadjust the balaneo' of our Government, hf 
strengthening the hands of the eXMMlvei, fhmislting hitt 
wiOrezlenBT^palions^ itfVMlBf Mmwfth grtet Jsera- 
19 
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Uonary j>ower8, and pl^ciag under bis diieotion a large 
standing army. It is the inevitable consequence of war 
in free countries, that the power . which wields the force 
will rise above the power that expresses the will of the 
people. The State Governments will also receive a se- 
vere shock. Those stately piUars, which supfport the mag- 
nificent dome of our national Government, will totter un- 
der the increased weight of the superincumbent pressure. 
Nor will the waste of morals, the spirit of cupidity, the 
thirst of blood, and the general profligacy of manners, 
which will follow the introduction of this measure, be 
viewed by the great body of our citizens without the 
most fearful anxiety and the most heartfelt deprecation. 
And if there are any persons in this country, and I should 
regret if there are any such in this house, who think 
that a public debt is a public blessing, and that heavy 
taxation is expedient in order to produce industry ; who 
believe that large standing armies are essential to 
maintain the energy, and that extensive patronage is in-* 
dispensable to support the dignity, of (Tovemment ; who 
suppose that frequent wars are necessary to animate the 
human character, and to call into action the dormant en- 
ergies of our nature ; who have been expelled from au- 
thority and power by the indignant voice of an oflkoded 
country, and who repine and suffer at the great and un- 
exampled prosperity which this country is rapidly attain- 
ing under other and better auspices — such men, whoev^ 
they are, and wherever they be, will rally round the pro- 
position now before us, and will extol it to the heavens, as 
the model of the most profound policy, and as the ofiprii^ 
of the most exalted energy. 
If 1 were called^upon to piescribe a course of fo^of 
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most important for this country to punnie, it would be to 
aTOid European connections uid wan. The time most 
arrive when we will have to contend witk some of the 
great powers of Europe ; but let that period be put off at 
long as possible. It is our interest and oar duty to culti- 
vate peace, with sincerity and good faith. As a young 
nation, pursuing industry in every channel, and adventur- 
ing commerce in every sea, it is highly important that we 
should not only have a pacific character, but that we 
should really deserve it. If we manifest an unwarrant- 
able ambition, and a rage for conquest, we unite all the 
great powers of Europe against us. The security of all 
the European possessions in our vicinity will eternally de« 
pend, not upon their strength, but upon our moderation 
and justice. Look at the Canadas ; at the Spanish territo- 
ries to the south ; at the British, Spanish, French, Danish, 
and Dutch West India Islands ; at the vast countries to 
the west, as far as where the Pacific rolls its waves. Con- 
sider well the eventful consequences that would result, 
if we were possessed by a spirit o! conquest. C<m- 
sider well the impression which a manifestation of that 
spirit will make upon those who would be afiected by it. 
If we are to rush at once into the territory of a neighbor- 
ing nation, with fire and sword, for the misconduct of a 
•ubordinate oflker, will vot our national character be 
greatly injured ? Will we not be classed with the robbers 
and destroyers of mankind ? Will not the nations of 
Europe perceive in this conduct the germ of a lofty spirit, 
'and an enterprising ambition which will level them to the 
earth, when age has matured our strength, and expanded 
our powers of annoyance — unless they combine to cripple 
us in our infancy ? May not the consequences be, that 



wie mual lo^ out far a naral foroe lo pralaei ewr < 
mMPoe. That a close alliance will lendt That w& witt 
be thrown at ebce unto the ocean of Suropeao politieiw 
where eyery wave that rolk, and vmrj wind that bk>w% 
wiU agitate our bark ? Is this a desirable stale of thioga? 
Will the people of this conntrj be seduced into it by aU 
the colorings of rhetoric and all the arts of sophiatry-; by 
vehement appeals to their pride, aad artfid addresses to 
their cupidity ? No, sir. Three^fourths of the Amerioaa 
paeple, I assert it boldly and without fear of oontradietiei^ 
SV8 o(^osed to this measure. And would you tafae «p arms 
with a mill-stone hanging round your neck ? How wo^ 
yau bear up^ not only against the force of the eneany, but 
against the hrresistible current of public opinion. The 
thng^ sir, is impossible ; the measure is worse than madp 
nesB : it is wicked, beyond the powers of description. 

It is in vain for the mover to oppose these weighty ca^ 
sideretiotts by menacing us with an insurrection of the 
w e s te rn States, that may eventuate in their seisure of 
IVew Orleans without the authority of Government ; their 
tkiowing themselves into the arms of a foreign powei^-HNr 
in a dissolution of the Union. Such threats are deuUy 
iai^irdper : improper as they respect the persons to whom 
they are addressed^because we are not to be terri^ freai 
the performance of our duty by menaces of any kind» frooi 
whatever quarter they may proceed ; and il is do lees ia^ 
proper to represent our western brethren an a laiMess \a^ 
prihoipled banditti, who would at once release themselvai 
from the wholesome restraints of law and order, foseys 
the sweets of liberty, and either renovMe the blessings of 
salf'>govemment,or like the Goths aod Vandals, penr down 
wjth the iiraaisliUa force of a torrent upm the ceuilries 
below, and carry havoc and desolation in their train. A 



•opiratioii fagr a mcNmiuii, and a dUfamt outlet into tho 
Atlantio, oannot create any Batml eoHinon bet^ieen tke 
Atlantic and western Statai. On the coatrary, they ait 
boond together by a comnmnity of interests, and a simi^ 
larity of language and aaanaers ; by the ties of consaa- 
goinity and friendship, and a sameness of prikieiploi. 
There is no reflecting imd wril-princi|rfed man in this 
Muntry who can Tiew the soTerance of the States with* 
ant horror, and who does not consider it as a Pandora'a 
box which will overwhelm ns with every calamity ; and 
k has struck me with not a little astonishment, that ea 
the agitation of almost every great political question, we 
should be menaced with this evil. Last session, when 
a bill repealing a judiciary act was mder consideration, 
we were told that the eastern States would withdraw them» 
selves from the Union if it should obtain ; and we are now 
informed, that if we do not accede to the proposition be- 
fore us, the western States will hoist the standard of r^ 
ToH, and dismember the empire. Sir, these threats are 
oalcnlated to produce the evils they predict ; and they may 
possiUy approximate the ^spirit they pretend to warn us 
against. They are at tall times unnecessary — at all times 
lmproper«-at ail times mischievous — and ought never to 
he mentioned within these walls. If there be a portion of 
the United States peculiarly attached to republican Grov- 
emment and the present adminbtratbn, I should seleel 
tfie western States as that portion. Since the recent elec- 
tions, there is not a single senator, or a single representa- 
tive in Congress, from that vast country, imfriendly to the 
present order of things ; and except in a part of the Mis- 
•isstppi Territory— and its whole population did not by the 
last census reach nine thousand souls — ^there is scarcely the 
of opposictoik To tapresent a people so re- 
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poblicaii, so enlightsned, and so firm in their ptumptes, as 
veady, without any adequate cawie, (for no Govamment 
could watch over thmr interests with more paternal aolici- 
tude than the present upon the present question), to tio- 
late their plighted faith and political integrity ; to detach 
themselves from the Government they love, axMl to throw 
themselves under the protection of nations whose politi- 
cal systems are entirely repugnant to their own, requiiee 
an extent of credulity rarely equalled— certainly never 
surpassed. If we examine the indications of public sen- 
timent which have reached us, we see them breathing 
quite a contrary spirit The legislatures of Kentucky 
and the Mississippi Territory have expressed full confi- 
dence in the conduct of the Government respecting the 
infraction of the treaty. Virginia, which embraces a re* 
speetable portion of western population, has done the same« 
The legislature of Tennessee has not been in session ; bat 
from the most recent and authentic accounts, we have 
every reason to believe that that State and the Indiana 
Territory are entirely satisfied with the position our Gov^ 
ernment has taken. The infant State of Ohio has pre* 
sented us with an address, couched in the warmest tenns 
of afibctionate attachment, equally honorable to her and 
to us ; and her recent elections have manifested the same 
decided spirit. Out of forty-five members returned to her 
first legislature, there are only five to be found in the op-> 
position* Pennsylvania is the only remaining state whioii 
possesses any western territory, and I need only refer you 
to her elections to demonstrate the extraordinary attach- 
ment to the Government which prevails in that great and 
respectable State. In the next Congress there will not be 
a single member in opposition from Pennsylvania, and her 
Slate efeetions have been attended with nearly the same 



<lntingaiihed ananimily. Under the influence of snch 
honorable princifdes, and under the auspices of the great 
character who so deservedly hoMs the reins of her govern- 
menty and so extensivelj possesses the confidence of his 
feUow-citizens, we hai^ nothing to apprehend on her part 
from the evils with which we have been so Uberally men- 
aced. Delaware— which has no western country, which 
carries on little or no trade with the western States, and 
which has no immediate interest in the present question — 
has indeed lifted up her voice against the measures of the 
general Administration, and has demanded a more ener- 
getic course. I shall be the last man to speak disrespect- 
ftiUy of any of the State Grovemments. I mean not to 
disparage the conduct of Delaware ; and I trust I do not, 
when I say that New York, which has a greater interest 
in the Spanish infraction than any of the Atlantic States, 
is entitled to equal attention ; and she has, through her 
Legislature and executive, declared her warmest approba- 
tion of the course pursued by the general Grovemment on 
diis interesting occasion. 

It is equally in vain for the honorable mover to declare 
that the seizure of New Orleans toitt facilitate negotiation^ 
and avert war ; that we witt lose our character if we do not ; 
that delay will give Spain time to prepare ; thai our execu- 
tive has taken no course that we know of; and that the oppo- 
sition will lend us their aid if we follow their advice. In 
opposition to these suggestions, we say that the seizure of 
New Orleans is war in fact, and will shut out negotiation; 
that character is to be lost, not by firm and honorable mo- 
deration, but by rash and boyish precipitation ; that delay 
is an evil that cannot be avoided, if we pursue the path of 
n^otiation, which is the course our Goverment has taken; 
and that if it gives our adversary time for preparation, it 
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wjUl, sho fymi^ «B with the saipe ihivaotege ; Ibal iioar- 
evwr desirable it may be to {voduce aa wkion of lentiiaaal 
mul action aoapng our feUow-citveeiis. we are oertain that 
^t will not result from the adoption of the present meaanse; 
fbat the gi^i^t body of the peofrfe Ml consider it rash and 
unjust; and that in gaining the transient and doubtAd 
p^pport of a small minosity, we will alienate the afiectioD«» 
and lose the confidence of our best friends — ^who will cer* 
lainly desert us when wedesert the laudable prineii^es which 
ought alone to entitle us to their esteem and attachment 

If negotiation shall prove successful — and of this I have 
no doubt — all the evils resulting from war will be averted. 
If, on the contrary, it shall eventuate unf(»rtunately, and 
we shall be compelled to face all consequences, and risk 
all dangers in the maintenance of our national honor and 
national rights, great and abundant advantages will stQl 
result from the pursuit of this course ; and we will be ena* 
bled to appeal to the sword, with a full conviction of thft 
justice of our conduct ; with the unanimous suffrage of 
our country ; and to the perfect satisfaction of the world. 
In the mean time, we can form some necessary prepara* 
tions, and we can ascertain the feelings and bearings of 
foreign Governments. Every day of procrastination will 
find us better prepared, and will give us more people, moie 
n^ources, more treasure, more force, with less debt Our 
national character will stand high for moderation and jus- 
tice ; our own citizens, and foreign nations, will entertain 
but one opinion on the subject ; and we can then confi- 
dently appeal to that great and good Being, who hdds in 
bis hands the destiny of nations, to smile upon our cause. 
But, if in the inscrutable decrees of His providence it is or- 
dained tbftt we must perish, we wiU at least fall with dignity, 
l^d m^ntain our ohaBBoler whan wa Iqm 9ur eaustetiQa. 
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<< On Thnrgdaj, Mi^ 8th, 1823, was held %i t^e City Hotel, 
New York, the Seventh Anniversary of the American Bible So- 
ciety. The Hon. John J at, President of the Society, by reason 
of his advanced age and infirmity, not being able to be present, 
Che chair was taken by Gen. Matthew Clarkson, senior Vice 
Prendent, who was supported by the Hon. De Witt Clinton and 
Richard Varick, Esq., Vice Presidents." 

8«eh was die announcement at the commencement of the Re- 
pMt of proceedings of the Seventh Anniversary of the American 
BiMe Sooiely. The venerable and distinguished men, alike die 
fiide aoid the ornament of the Stale of New York, who then 
aoB sthttt od its oSoers, and who^e named above, have all gone 
to dieir lest ; but diair names will be remembered while liter* 
itinre ni law, philosophy aad idigion, have dieir votailfli 

The aged and honored PreaideBt sent a written address to 4k# 
Society, which was read by the Rey. James Milnw, D.D,, tha^ 
^e Secretary Ant Foreign Correspondence \ wi i^ho has aliio 
jimied the great company of the redeemed, and whose name is 
associated with almost all the enterprises of benevolence in the 
land ; and who, by his talents and his exalted Christian ohaniq- 
ter, commanded the respect and received the affection of all 
who knew him. 

On this occasion De Witt Cliitto^ delivered the foUowiqg 
Address: 
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When I had the satisfaction to attend, some years sinoe, 
an Anniversary Meeting of this Society, it was honored, I 
believe for the last time, by the presence of its venerable 
President, who has been since numbered among the illus- 
trious dead. His mortal remains are mouldering in the 
grave ; but it is humbly hoped that his immortal spirit is in 
heaven, enjo3ring the rewards of a well-spent life, the com- 
munion of saints and angels, and the smiles of the Almighty 
Father of the universe. His worthy successor is, I learn 
with deep regret, disabled by bodily infirmity from attend- 
ing in his place, but he has favored us with an emanation 
from his highly-gifted mind. Like his predecessor, he was 
a statesman of the revolution, and has rendered eminent 
services to the Republic. After a life devoted to patriot- 
ism, illuminated by talents* and distinguished for ind»> 
pendence and integrity, he has dedicated his setting son 
to the diffusion of the light %f the Gospel, and has given 
aU the weight of his elevated character to the support of 
an Institution, which embraces within its purview the 
highest interest of the human race. He too, will, in the 
course of nature, follow, ere long, his distinguished prede- 
cessor. Let us render him, when living, the honors due 
to his high office in this Institution — ^to his exalted merit^- 
to the purity of his private, and the usefulness of his public 
life : And under this impression I have the honor to pro- 
pose the following resolution : — 

^^ Resolved, That the thanks of the Society he given to the Presi- 
dent, for the address with which he has favored the Society on the 
present occasion, and for the lively interest which he manifests in its 
prosperity and Baccess.** 
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On this oceasioD, and as intimately connectod with this 
safaject, I shall endearor, with great diffidence, to illustrate 
the principles, enforce the objects, and elucidate the merits 
of associations established for difiiising the Holy Scrip* 
tnres. If it be admitted that the Bible is a revelation 
from God, intended for the benefit of man in this world, 
and for his happiness in a future state, it follows, as an in- 
evitable corollary, that its extensive circulation is a duty 
of the most imperative nature, and an interest of the high« 
est character. However the various members of the 
Christian community may diflfer about doctrine or dis- 
cipline, they must all, notwithstanding, rec<^ize the di- 
vine origin, and the sacred character of the Bible ; like the 
radii of a circle, they must all emanate from a common 
center, and aH terminate in the same periphery. 

As this {dace is neutral ground, on which all the con- 
tending sects of Christendom may assemble in peace, for 
the purpose of diflRising with pious zeal the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, and of promoting, with concentrated 
effi>rt, the great cause of religion, how deeply is it to be 
regretted that diflbrent views should be taken of this sub- 
ject, and that controversy should be excited as to the dis- 
pensation of the highest charity. For alas ! it has been 
contended that the Revelation of God to man should be 
modified or restrained by human agency. While this op- 
position proceeds firom quarters entitled to the highest 
respect, and is enforced by the most ingenious appeals to 
sectarian feeling, to the passions and the imagination, it is 
our incumbent duty to resbt all attempts to intercept the 
Kght of heaven from striking the earth. In maintaining 
the preteiinent merits of Bible Societies, let us not, how- 
ever, lose sight of that charity which is the brightest 






amameiit of the Cbrktitti charaoter ; and let mtM nn- 
gle acrimonious itnputatioQg in eur Tiadioatioii of a gmal 
and glorious eause. The citadel of benerolftBoe aad 
Christian charity may be defended witboat the «se of 
poisoned weapons, and we may relate the aqgam ea l s 
without impeaching the motives or woundiBg the feeKqii 
of our opponents. And let it be indelibly impressed oa 
our minds, that the errors of wise men are, at least, eB« 
titled to sympathy, and that even Ae obliquities of good 
men incline towards heaven. 

Whatever glosses may be thrown en this subject, and 
whatever disguises may be adopted, it is obvious thmt the 
opposition must finally entrench itself in tiie obsolete ex» 
ploded doctrine of the danger of illuminating mankind. 
And no person can take this ground without entertaining 
erroneous views of the fabric of human society and of the 
high destinies of religion. In its full latitude and unqudi- 
lied extent, it compels us to consider the ruler every thing 
and the people nothing, and to substitute the exposition of 
the priest for the will of the Deity. As ignorance is the 
patron of error and the enemy of truth, the diffusion of 
knowledge is friendly to the propagation of religion and 
the ascendancy of good government If it teach man his 
rights, it also teaches him his duties. *" Truth and good* 
ness," said an illustrious philosopher, ** differs but as the 
seal and the print ; for truth prints goodness, and they be 
the clouds of error which descend in the storms of paa« 
sions and perturbations.*' 

To deny the full benefit of the Scriptures, in the most 
unlimited and unsophisticated shape, to all the family of 
mankind, is to assume the ground of our incapacity for the 
lull reception of the revealed will of heaven ; and the 



^riiols. onoMptioK is pradicftted an the most antenable pse> 
adiefli If the Almi^y, in the pfenitude of his goodasssi 
ha» gradously coodesoended to pronulgate his will to the 
hnmao race, we eaBBot deny our capacity to understand 
the revelation without charging Divine Providence with 
an melesa dispensalkm. And if we take refuge in the 
pale of sectarian pcetensions^ and inmst that the light of 
the Gieepel shall only reach ua through the refracting 
medittm of human illuatration, is not this a virtual abai^ 
denment of the controversy ? The Deity, in declaring his 
wHk, announced that man was able to receive, and ought 
to enjoy the full benefit of the revelation. And in con- 
tending that it must be conveyed in an exclusive channel^ 
or only through certain selected organs, we fully concede 
thait human nature may be rendered a fit depository as 
well as channel of divine truth. And to borrow the Isa. 
guage of a great philosopher, " to say that a blind custom 
of obedience should be a surer obligation than duty taught 
and understood, is to aflurm that a blind man may tread 
surer by a guide, than a seeing man can by a light/' 
Witfam this narrow compass is comprised the whole phi- 
losvpby of the debate. 

I believe that it is not generally undemtood that human 
mamm cannot in itself ftimish certain demonstration of a 
fntnre state. The aspirations of the soul allmp iaa* 
■iofftJftyu.-the general impressions of mankind-^the em* 
slitntioD of the homan mind^ and the benign attributes of 
the Deity, rearier it higUy probablo that our existeooa ia 
■atbeoHded bf die- nanrow limits of this wor4d. But it is 
wen known that every link in this concatensslion of iua» 
soning, every circumstance in this enumeration of consid- 
eration has been-aasailed with no inconsiderable foree. 
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And it must be admitted that the highest eflbrte of the 
human mind have been unable to afibrd suitable and dia- 
tinct views of our mode of existence in a future atate. 
Even the end of our creation has been the subject of 
doubt and debate: and the powers of philosophy, the 
fictions of mythology, and the subtiltiea of metaphysics 
have been unsuccessfully employed in dispelling the clouds 
and darkness that rested for ages over the destinies of 
mankind. Some have supposed that this world was cre- 
ated to punish man for the sins committed in a pre- 
existent state. Others have imagined that it sprung from 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or an infinite series of 
causes, and that man is the creature of chance, has no 
fixed destination, and will experience the fate of other 
organic matter. Some have considered Mm as created to 
afford amusement to superior beings, and to be "the 
standing jest of heaven," while others have contended 
•that his existence is essential to complete the series of 
created substances, and to supply a necessary link in the 
chain of being. 

If the end and aim of our being in this world have ap- 
peared so obscure to the benighted vision of human reason, 
what may we not expect from its views of a future state ? 
The most sublime flights of poetry, and the most profound 
elaborations of philosophy have altogether failed in fur- 
nishing luminous, distinct, and cheering prospects of 
immortality. The most alluring views of heaven were 
entirely derived from the earth ; and the final allotment of 
the virtuous was only a transit from this world to a w/^ 
terial paradise. 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in die wat'ry ^ 
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In the bowers of bliss ; in the gardens of delight ; in the 
fields of Elysium ; in the seats of the illustrious and beati* 
fied dead, there was always a retrospective longing, linger- 
ing look, at the superior fascinations of this world. The 
great epic bard of Rome, after he had exhausted the 
powers of his creative mind in describing the delights of 
the Elysian Fields, asserts the return of the souls of the 
departed to this world, in order to lo^animate other bodies. 
And the father of heroic poetry^ ''whose magic muse 
soared to the topmost heaven of gandeur/' describes his 
heroes as dissatisfied with their portion in the regions of 
blessedness. When Ulysses congratulates Achilles on his 
supremacy over the mighty dead, the latter indignantly 
exclaims, that he would rather be a servile hind, and ea^ 
the bread of poverty on earth, than exercise imperial au- 
thority over all the Shades. 

Whole nations were ignorant of a future state ; and 
others had but feeble glimmerings of light on this subject* 
The ancient philosophers were divided in their views. 
Many of them utterly discredited, and some openly ridi- 
culed an hereafter. The consequences of this state of 
things were in every respect most deplorable : they were 
felt in every vein and artery of social combination, and in 
every aspect and conformation of conduct and character. 
The ancients, who disbelieved in a future state, were uiterly 
unable to account for the moral phenomena of this world. 
When they considered the events and vicissitudes of life — 
when they beheld the accumulation of laurels on the brow 
of the tyrant, the oppressor rolling in affluence, and the 
rourdeier defying punishment — ^when they perceived the 
wise and the virtuous shrouded in obscurity and over- 
wbehned with calamity — ^when they saw Cato driven ta 



imcide, Socrfttes to hemlock, an Aristides in exile, and 
fa^ard the dying Bnttus etclaim, that virtue was an empty 
name— -in ^at a dreadfol position did they stand? A 
knowledge of a fhtare world would have elucidated all in- 
congruities, solved all doubts, dispelled all darkness. Thef 
sometimes, indeed, endeavored to vindicate the ways of 
God to man, by idleging that in this sublunary state virtue 
wad its own reward ; 4iat vice was attended by an appro- 
priate punirfiment, and that a man's enormities were at 
least visited on his posterity ; and when forced from the 
fhll extent of their positions by the testimony of daily M- 
perience, they took refuge in atheism, or inculcated that 
the Deity had no agency in the concerns of this world, or 
adopted the system of polytheism, and believed in 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, anjast ; 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust 

In this state of moral darkness] Jesus Christ appeared, 
pointing out the way to heaven) and shedding light over 
the worid. What was before uncertain he rendered cer- 
tain : for to adopt the words of the great apostle, ''he faatM 
abolished death, and hath brought life tod immortality to 
light through the Gospel." And herein consists a charac-^ 
teristic feature and a pecuHar excellence of the Christian 
dbpensation. It lifted Ae vail which concealed futurity 
fh»m view, and that separated time from eternity ; and^^t 
allbrded clear demonstrationsof the life to come. All datititB 
on this subject have vani^d, for a belief in the Chistiafi 
rtBgion k utterly incompatible with a disbelief of a fMuMi 
fMM. Christianity not only ascertains its existenc)^, bot 
{Mntft otitonr destinies in it. Instead of the sensual en^ 
itteMk'of a^ Mkhbteetan Paradis^^-instMid of' tho BiyiliU 



Fields of Pagan supentitioii, or the trttiiami({r«tioii8 of thft 
MetempsycKofliBy '' our oainds aie lift«d ap from the dun* 
geoB of the body to the eajoyment of the diviae esaenee 
of the Almighty/' and we are endowed with 

Perlectioiis absohitd) giaeea dhrine, 
And aiaplitade of niiid to greatest daeds. 

Chrnliafiity may be contemplated in two important 
aqseets. First, in reference to its difliience on this world ; 
and secondly, in reference to oar destiny m the world to 
oome. And whatever may be intimated to the contrary by 
the sneers of infidelity, or the cavils of scepticism, it may 
be asserted boldly, and can be demonstrated concluavely, 
that to its celestial influence we are indebted for the bless* 
izigs of civilisation, the elevation of the female character, 
the enjoyment of domestic hap|nness, the successfU 
oidttvation of knowledge, the establishment of free go- 
vemaoent, and the dominion of good order and peaoe^ 
wherever they prevail in the great communities of man- 
kind. 

Had I the time and the talent, I woaU proceed with 
pleasure to establish these positicHis ; but restricted as I am 
in both respects, I can only glance at some of the leading 
topics. 

We are governed by our hopes and our fears — by the 
desire of happiness and the dread of misery. The kws 
which regulate our conduct, are the laws of man, and the 
laws of God. To which may be added, as exercising a 
atrong influenoe^ and in many instances, a controlling 
power over our actions, an anxious desire to acquire the 
good win, and to av<Md the contempt of our fellow crea- 
tines by a conformity to the general sense of right and 
wiong. This is denominated by Mr. Locke the law of 
opinion. The sanctions of laws, in order to be complete. 
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a future state, as the bravest and roost upright of the 
Tbracian nations. And Juvenal ascribes the horrible de- 
pravity of the age to the reigning infidelity which had ex- 
ploded from the public creed the Stygian Lake, and other 
terrors of the ancient mythology. 

The Christian religion, armed with power, endowed 
with light fortified by truth, and revealed by Grod, fore- 
told in the prophecies, attested by miracles, sealed with 
the blood of the saints, and sublimed by the morality of 
Heaven, is thus presented to man, exhibiting him in a state 
of probation, and enforcing his good conduct in this tran- 
sitory state in order to secure his felicity in the regions of 
eternal bliss. It places what Archimedes wanted, the 
lever of power on another and a better world, and con- 
trols all the operations of man in union with the prescrip* 
tions of Divine love. 

Feeble and imperfect as this view is, it notwithstand* 
ing presents powerful inducements to encourage your ani- 
mated perseverance and redouble exertions in the cause of 
philanthropy and religion. Institutions like this unite in 
the bonds of friendship and charity all their cultivators^ 
without regard to kindred, sect, tongue, or nation. In this 
place an altar is erected to concord — ^peaoe is declared 
among the most discordant sects — and the parti-colored 
coat of Joseph is exchanged for the seamless garment of 
Christ ; and in such a holy cause, be assured that the vi- 
sitations of Divine approbation will attend your proceed- 
ings — that opposition will prove like the struggles of m 
river with the ocean — and that although mountains of so- 
phistry may be piled on mountains of invective, like Ossa 
on Pelion, yet that all such attempts wiU terminate like 
the fabled wars of the Titans, and can never prevail 
against truth and HeaTen. 
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The oaQM of popnlsr ednoatioR was erer near to the heart 
of Mr. CuNTON, He was an earlj friend of the Free Sohoole, 
and was President of the Sooietj, and deliTered the following 
address to the benefiuitors and friends of the Society in the oity of 
New York, on the 11th of December, 1800. The occasion mm 
*' the opening of that Institution in their new and spacious buildr 
ing. " It will be remembered that he was at this period Mayor of 
the city of New York. In connection with this address, it may 
be interesting to give an extract from the last Message of Got. 
Clinton to the Legislature, Ist January, 1828. In the following 
address, and in the message, the subject of classical or collegiate 
education for the most promising and talented of the chOdren of 
poor parents is considered and earnestly recommended. 

Thus in his Message, he says : — ^^ Permit me to solicit your at- 
tention to the two extremes of education, — the highest and the low- 
est ; and this I doin order to promote the cultiyation of those whom 
nature has gifted with genius, but to whom fortune has denied 
the means of education. Let it be our ambition (and no ambi*> 
tion can be more laudable) , to dispense to the obscure, the poor, 
the humUe, the friendless, and the distressed, the power of ris* 
ing to usefulness and acquiring distinction. With this view, 
ppoyision ought to be made for the gratuitous education in our 
Colleges of youth eminent for the talents they have displayed, 
and the Tirtoea they ba?e eultirated in the subordinate Semi- 
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Bftries. This would call into actiTity all the faonltiefl of goniiu ; 
— til the efforts of indnstrj, all the inoentives to ambitaon, and 
all the motives to enterprise — and plaee the merits of transcend- 
ent intelleet on a larel, at least^ widi the &otitions olaims of 
fortune and ancestity.^^ 

The Frkk Academy in the city of New York, will aooomplish 
ttis object. The following k the Address of 1809, abore re* 
ferred to: 

On nn occasion so interesting to this Iii8tiltttioD» when 
it ia about to assume a more respectable shape, and to ae» 
quire a spacious and permanent habitation, it is no more 
dian a becoming mark of attention to its patrons, bene* 
&ctors and friends, assembled for the first time in this 
place, to delineate its origin, its progress, and its present 
situation. The station which I occupy in this Associa- 
tion, and the request of my much respected colleagues, 
have devolved this task upon me — a task which I should 
perform with unmingled pleasure if my avocations had 
afforded me time to execute it with fidelity. And I trust 
that the humble objects of your bounty, presented this day 
to your view, will not detract from the solemnity of the 
occasion — '' That ambition will not mock our useful toil, 
nor grandeur bear with a disdainful smile the simple an- 
nals of the poor." 

In casting a view over the civilized world, we find aa 
ooiversal accordance in opinion on the benefits of eduoa* 
tion ; bat the practical exposition of this opinion exhibits a 
deplorable contrast. While magnificent Colleges and 
Universities are erected, and endowed, and dedicated te 
literature, we behold few liberal appropriattoM for diffusing 
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U10 ble8fliag» of kflowMei aiQo% aii (k»cri|ilioMi of fwh 
pie. The fundaroental eiitor of Eunq»e hM been to ooa- 
Gm the light of kqpwlecige to the MwaUhy wd the gmU^ 
ntlul^ tho hamUe and the defH^ysed havo beWi as aedur 
lowly exduded firom its jiarticipatioQ a$ the wrelehod 
oiifiMMl^ iouDured in a-dungeoou is from tka light of Ha»- 
Ton. This cardinal mistake is aoi only to be found in iim 
institiUions of the old iivorld and in the coadWon <tf its in« 
hahitants, bul it is to be seen in most of the hooks whiek 
bare been written on the subjeet of ednealion. The cele* 
brated Locke, whose treatises 00 govemmeal and the hn* 
man understanding have covered him with immortal gio* 
ry, devoted the powers of his mighty intellect^ to the eln* 
oidation of educalion — but in the very threshold of his 
book* we discover this radical error — ^his treatise is pro^ 
fessedly intended for the children of gentlemeai " If those 
of that rank (says he), are by their education onea set 
right, they will quickly bring all the rest in order ;" and 
be appeam to consider the educatioA of other ohildven as 
of little importanoe. The consequence of this monstrous 
heresy ha& been, that ignorance, the prolific parent oS 
every erime and vice, has predominated over the great 
body of the people, and a corresponding moral debasemem 
has prevailed. " Man differs more from man, than man 
from beast,"* says a writer, onoe celebrated. 'Hiis re* 
mark, however generally false, will certmnly apply with 
groBt force to a maa in a state of high mentid cultivation* 
and man in a state of extreme ignorance. 

This view of human nature is indeed calculated to ei* 
eite the most painful feelings ; and it entirely originates 
from a consideration of the predominating error which I 
have eipoaed To this source must the orisses and ea* 
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ImitM of tbe oU mM be prineipally inpuled. Igno- 
imnee is the orase as well as the eflbot of bad govern- 
nents, and without the eultivation of our rational powei«» 
we ean ettlertain no just ideas of the obligations of moral* 
ky or the excdlenoies of religi<Hi. Althoagh Bngland ia 
JQsdy renowned for its culttrationnfthe arts and scienoea, 
and although the poor rates of that oountry exceed fiv« 
millions sterling per annum, yet (I adopt the words of aa 
eminent British writer), ** there is no Protestant ooiia- 
try where the edacation of the poor has been so grosa* 
ly and infamously negleeted as in England."* If one- 
tenth part of that sum had been applied to the education 
of the poor, the blessings of order, knowledge, and inno- 
cence would have been difiiised among them, the evil 
would have been attacked at the fountain head, and a 
total revolution would have taken place in the habits and 
lives of the people, favorai)le to the cause of industry, 
good morals, good order, and rational religion. 

More just and rational views have been entertained on 
this subject in the United States. Here, no privileged or- 
ders — ^no factitious distinctions in society — ^no hereditary 
nobility — ^no established religion — ^no royal prerogativea 
exist, to interpose barriers between the people, and to cre- 
ate distinct dasnfications in society. All men being con- 
sidered as enjoying an equality of rights, the propriety and 
necessity of dispensing, without distinction, the btesdnga 
of education, followed of course. In New EnglaDd the 
greatest attention has been invariably giiren to this impor* 
tant object. In Connecticut, particularly, the schools are 
supported at least three-fourths of the year by the interest 
of a very large fund created for that purpose, and a smali 
tax on the people ; the whole amounting to seventy-eigbl 
• jhtatargli Bsvisw. 
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thoQtAod doUon per ammni. TI10 vesoit of tkis henefieial 
amngement is obnous and striking. Our Eastern breth- 
ren aie a well-infamied and moral peo|de. In thos». 
Stales it is as anoomimm to find a poor man vfho oaimol 
reed and write, as it is rare to see one in Europe who eas* 

Pennsylyania has ((A>wed the noble example of New 
England. On the fourth of April last, a law was passed 
m that State, entitled " An act to provide for the eduoa- 
cation of the poor, gratis.'^ The expense of educating 
them is made a county chaige, and the county commit* 
sioners are directed to carry the law into execution. 

New York has proceeded in the same career, but on a 
diflfarent, and perhaps more eligible plan. For a few years 
hack, a fund has been accumulating with great celerity, so- 
lemnly appropriated to the support of common schods. 
This fund consists at presrat of near four hundred thou* 
sand dollars in bank stock, mortgages, and bonds; and 
produces an annual interest of upwards of twenty-four 
thousand dollars. The capital will be augmented by the 
accumulating interest and the sale of three hundred and 
thirty*six thousand acres of land. When the interest on 
the whole amounts to fifty thousand dollars, it will be in a 
state of distribution. It is highly probaUe that the whole 
iimd will, in a few years, amount to twelve hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, yielding a yearly income of seventy* 
five thousand doUars. If population is taken as the ratio 
of distribution, the quota of this city will amount to seven 
diousand five hundred dollars, a sum amply sufikieot on 
the plan of our establishment, if judiciously applied, to ac* 
commodate all our poor with a gratuitous education. 

On a comparison of the plan of this State with that of 
Fsnnsylvania, it will probaUy he found that we are enti» 
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did to the palm of raperior eaoeOenoe. Our 
abeady evMled, aiidnothiiiginoras wqakHethaaajodir 
ciaoa distrnmtmi<*-wii0reas the expease of aohod eala- 
Miiluneati in that Slate, k to be aatufied hj aanual hm- 
dans. The people of Penittytvaiiia aro therefore iptcneili 
adagaifliataiaithfidexeciitioiiof tlieplatt, becauae the less 
Aat is applied to edneatioi^ the less they will have to pa^ 
m texatioa. Abases and perversioaa will of ooursa ansa 
and mdtiply in the admiaistratioa of the fMic bovalf « 
And the laws of that State being liaUe to ^tsratioa or f5> 
peal, her system has not that pennanancy and stabSity to 
whioh ours can lay claim. It is true that our Lagislafture 
may dirert this fund, but it would justly be c oasidered a 
violation of puUio faith, and a measure, of a very violeni 
character. As long as the public sentimeat is comeot m 
this respect, we have no reason to apprehend that any 
Legislature will be hardy eaougb to encounter the odium 
of their constituents, and the indignation of posterity. 
And we have every reason to believe, that this greal 
fimd, established for sinking vice and ignorance, will 
never be diverted or destroyed, but that it will remain 
unimpaired, and in foil force and vigor to the lateal 
posterity, as an ilhistrious establishment, erected by thn 
banevolenee of the State for the propagati(» of knowledge^ 
and the diffusion of virtue asiKMBg the people. 

A number of benevolent persons bad seen, with coa^ 
eem, the increasing vices of this city, arising in a gceafe 
degree firom the neglected education of the poor. Gsieal 
cities am at all times the nurseries and hot-beds of crime. 
Bad men firom all quarters repair to them, in order to ob- 
tain the benefit of concealment, and to enjoy in a superior 
degree the advantages of lapine and fraud. And the 



dMftdM exmn^rfes of viee» which aie preMDted to jmA^ 
Md tlM aHoriog forniB in wfaick it is arrayed, eonneoted 
with * spirit of egctravaganoo a&d laxury, the aot^r-fidt- 
ing attendant of great wealth and extensive bvstfless* e«i* 
not fail of augmenting the mass of moral depravity. *■ In 
London^ says a dutii^uished writer on its police, above 
twenty thoo^aod individuab rise eyery morning, without 
ImarwiBg how, or by what means they are to be sapported 
iktoogh the passing day, and in many instances even 
where they are to lodge on the ensuing night."* Thei# 
eaa be no doubt that hundreds are in the same situation in 
this city, prowling about dnr streets for prey, the victims 
ef interoperanee, the slaves of idleness, and ready to AA 
into any vioe, rather than to cultivate industry and good 
Older. How can it be expected that persons so oarelem 
ef themselves^ will pay any attention to their ohildren f 
The mendicant parsnt bequeaths his squfL^d poverty to 
his ofipring, and the hardened thief transmits a legacy of 
infiuny to his unfortunate and depraved descendants. In* 
stances have occurred of little children, arraigned at the 
bar of our criminal courts, who have been derelict and 
abandoned, without a hand to protect, or a voice to guide 
then through life. When interrogated as to their conned 
tions, they have replied, that they were without home and 
without friends. In this state of turpitude and idleness^ 
leading lives of roving mendicancy and petty depredation* 
they existed a burden and a disgrace to the commimity. 

True it is, that Charity Schooli^ entitled to eminent 
praise, were estaUished in this city, but they were attach* 
ed to particular sects, and did not embrace chiMrsn of dif«» 
fbrent persuasions. Add to this that some denominationB 

* Colquboun on Police of London. 
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irars opt proTided with those estaUiriunent^ and that 
difldren, the moet in want of instmction, were neceeaa* 
rfly exoiiided» by the irreligion of their parents, from the 
benefit of education. 

After a full view of the case» those persons frf" whmn I 
hare spoken, agreed that tfie eril most be corrected at its 
source, and that education was the sovereign prescriptioii^ 
Under this impression, thej petitioned the Legisbtiire» 
who, i^reeably to their application, passed a Uw on the 
9th of April, 1805, entitled, " An Act to incorporate the 
Society instituted in the city of New York for the Esta- 
blishment of a Free School, forthe education of poor chil* 
dren, who do not belong to, or are not proYided for, by 
any religious society/' — Thirteen Trustees were elected 
under this Act, on the first Monday of the ensuing May, 
with power to manage the affairs of the Corporation. On 
eonyening together, they found that they had undertaken 
a great task, and encountered an important re^nsibility ; 
without funds, without teachers, without a housein which to 
instmct, and without a system of instruction ; and that thefar 
<mly reliance must be on their own industry, on the liberality 
of the public, on the bounty of the constituted authorities^ 
and on the smiles of the Almighty Dispenser of M good. . 

In the year 1798, an obscure man of the name of Joseph 
Lancaster, possessed of an original genius and a most saga* 
cious mind, and animated by a sublime benevolence, de* 
TOted himself to the education of the poor of Great-Britain. 
Wherever he turned his eyes, he saw the deplorable state 
to which they were reduced by the prevalence of igno- 
rance and vice. He first planted his standard of charity 
in the city of London, where it was calculated that finty 
thousand children were left as destitute of instruction as 
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the savages of the desert And he prooeededby degrees, 
to form and perfect a system, which is ia education what 
the most finished machines for abridging labor and ex-* 
pense are in the mechanic arts. 

It comprehends reading, writing, arithmetic, and the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. It arrives at its ob* 
ject with the least possible trouble and at the least posst* 
ble expense. Its dbtinguishing characters are economy, 
facility, and expedition, and its peculiar improvements are 
cheapness, activity, order, and emulation. It is impossi- 
Ue on this occasion to give a detailed view of the system. 
For this I refer you to a publication endtled, '' Improve* 
nents in Educaticm, &c., by Joseph Lancaster," and for 
Its practical exposition, I beg you to look at the operations 
q[ this seminary. Reading in all its processes, from the 
alphabet upwards, is taught at the same time with writinf^ 
oommencing with sand, proceeding to the slate, and from 
thence to the copy-book. And to borrow a most just and 
striking remark, ** The beauty of the system is, that noth* 
iDg is trusted to the boy himself— he does not only r«pestf 
the lesson before a superior, but he leams before a supe* 
lior."* Solitary study does not exist in the estl^bliak* 
menu The children are taught in companies. Constant 
habits of attention and vigilance are formed, and an 
ardent spirit of emulation kept continually alive. Instmo* 
tion is performed through the instrumentality of the 
scholars. The school is divided into classes of ten, and 
a chief, denominated a Monitor, is appointed over eaoh 
dan, who exercises a didactic and supervisional authority. 
The discipline <^ the school is enforced by shame, rather 
dian by the infliction of pain. The punishmeats ars 
ft Sdiabai]|^h RsTiew. 



varied with circomvUiices ; and a jvdicioos dtilriboliaa tf 
rewards, calctdated to engi^ the infaot mind in the dia» 
Ghai|;e of its duty, forma the keystone which binds to0»» 
ther the whole edifice. 

Upon this system, Lancaster superintended in person a 
school of one thousand scholars, at an annual expense of 
three hundred pounds sterling. In 1806, he proposed, bf 
establishing twenty or thirty schoob in different parts of 
the kingdom, to educate ten thousand poor children, at 
four shillings per annum each. This proposition has bean 
carried into effect, and he has succeeded in establishing 
twenty schools in di&rent parts of the kingdom, all of 
which are under the care of teachers, educated by hiM» 
fcw of whom are more than eighteen years old. Sereial 
of the schools baye each about three hundred scholars— 
that at Manchester has four hundred— his great school in 
Borough-Road, London, flourishes very much--^t has 
aometimes eleven hundred children— seldom less than 
one thousand. 

When I perceive that many boys in our schod have 
been taught to read and write in two months, who did not 
befor^know the Alphabet, and that even one has acooi»> 
plisbed it in three weeks — ^when I view all the beariap 
and tendencies of this system^— when I contemplate tka 
habits of order which it forms, the spirit of emulaCkm 
which it excites — ^the rapid improvement which it piD* 
dooes — ^the purity of morals whidi it inculcates — wheft I 
behold the extraordinary union of celerity in instructioii. 
aod economy of expense— 4tnd when I perceive one ggeat 
assembly of a thousand chiklren, under the eye of a single 
teacher, marobing with unexampied rapidity* and with 
perfect discipline, to the goal of knowledge, I confess that 
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« fmce — I eonsider his syslem as ervating a new era in edo- 
«alion, as a blemng sent down from Heaven to redeen 
the poor and distressed of this worid from the power and 
dominion of ignorance. 

Although the merits of this apostle of benevolenoe bare 
been generally acknowledged in his own oountry, and he 
has received the countenance and protection of the first 
men in Great Britain, yet calumny has lifted up Tier Toioe 
against him, and attempts have been made to rob him of 
his laurels. Danger to the Established Church and to 
Government, has been apprehended from his endeavors lo 
pour light upon mankind. This insinuation has been 
abundantly repelled by the tenor of his Hie — bis carefidly 
steering clear in his instmctions of any peculiar creed, and 
his confining himself to the general trutfis <^ Christianity. 
" I have," says Lancaster, ** been eight years engaged in 
the benevolent work of superintending the education of 
the poor. I have had three thousand children, who osse 
Aeir education to me, some of whom have left 8chool» 
ue apprenticed or in place, and are going on well I 
have had great influence with both parents and children, 
Miong whom there is, nevertheless, no one instanoe of % 
convert to my religious profession." That knowledge ^s 
iM parent of sedition, and insurrection, and that in ^pro- 
portion as the puMic mind is illnminated, the princifdes i>f 
anarchy are disseminated, is a propontien that can nevdT 
«dmit of debate, at least in this country. 

Bm Lancaster has also been accused of arrogathig le 
himself surreptitious honon, and attempts bave been 
wade to trnsfer the entire merit of his great discovery «e 
Dr. BsH. Whateter he borrowed fii^m HMt KendeiM^ 
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he has cuiditfy-MkDowledged. Theuieof sandiu toaoh^ 
iog, undoubtedly came to him through that channel, but it 
haa been practised for ages by the Brahmins. He may 
also be indebted to Bell for some other improiremeats, but 
the vital leading principles of his system* are empbatioally 
an original discovery. 

The trustees of this institution, after due deliberation, 
did not hesitate to adopt the system of Lancaster, and ia 
carrying it into effect, they derived essential aid from one 
of their body, who had seen it practised in England, and 
who had had personal communication with its author. 
A teacher was also selected who has fully answered 
every reasonable expectation. He has generally fol- 
lowed the prescribed plan. Wherever he has deviated, 
he has improved. A more numerous, a better governed 
school, affording equal facilities to improvement, is not to 
be found in the United States. 

Ph>vided thus with an excellent system and an able 
teacher, the school was (^lened on the 6th of May, 18(Mk 
m a small apartment in Bancker street. This was the 
first scion of the Lancaster stock engrafted in the United 
States ; and from this humble b^inning, in the course of 
little more than three years, you all observe the rapidity 
with which we have ascended. 

One great desideratum still remained to be supplieA. 
Without sufficient funds, nothing could be efficienlfy 
doae. Animated appeals were made to the bounty of cor 
citizens, and five thousand six hundred and forty-eight 
ddlars were collected by subscription. Application was 
also made to the Legislature of this State for assistanoa^ 
and oa the 27th of February, 1607, a law was passed, ap> 
piQ|iriatiQg fiwr thoosand dgHaii^ fiir the ^'purpose of 
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erecting a suitable building, or buildings, fer the instruc- 
tion of poor children, and every year thereafter, the sum 
of one thousand dollars, for the purpose of promoting the 
benevolent objects of the Sodety." The preamble of this 
liberal act contains a legislative declaration of the excel- 
lence of the Lancaster system, in tiie following words : — 
" Whereas the trustees of the Society for establishing a 
Free School in the city of New York, for the education 
of such poor children as do not belong to, or are not pro- 
vided for, by any religious society, have, by their memo- 
rial, solicited the aid of the Legislature; and whereas 
thehr plan of extending the benefits of education to poor 
children, and the excellent mode of instruction adopted 
by them, are highly deserving of the encouragement of 
Oovemment." 

Apfrfication was also made to the Corporation of the 
city for assistance, and the tenement in Bancker-street, 
being in all respects inadequate to the accommodation of 
the increasing establishment, that body appropriated a 
building adjacent to the Alms-house, for the temporary 
accommodation of the school, and the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars towards putting it in repair; the Society 
agreeing to receive and educate fifty children from the * 
Alms-house. To this place the school was removed on 
the 1st of May, 1807, where it has continued until to-day. 

The Corporation also presented the ground of this edi- 
fice, on which was an. arsenal, to the Society, on condi- 
tion of their educating the children of the Alms-house gra- 
tuitously ; and also the sum of fifteen hundred doUars, to 
aid in the completion of this buOding. The value of this 
lot and the old buOding, may be fairly estimated at ten 
thousand dollars ; and the Society have expended above 
91 
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thirtaen thouaod ddlkn in tho ereotion and compietioii 
of this edifice and the adjacent buiUings. The iacone ^ 
the ichool, during the last jpar, hai been about tixteen 
handled deUan, and its txpeiom did not much difo froai 
that sum. Tliis room will oentain near six hnndayj 
scholars, and below thm are apartraenls for the family of 
the teacher, for the meeting of the traitees» and fior a fe«» 
male school, which may oontain one himdred scholars, 
and may be considered as an useful adjunct to this msti* 
tution« This seminary was established about twelve yean 
ago, by a numbef^of young women belonging to, or profeae- 
ing with, the Society of Friends ; who have, with merilo* 
nous seal and exemplary industry, devoted much of their 
personal attention, and all their influence, to the educa* 
tion of poor girls in the elementary parts of education and 
needleowork« The signal success whidi attended this 
fiee-school aatmaled the trustees with a desire to eatteod 
its usefulness, and to lender it co-extensive with the wants 
of the community, and commensu r a t e with the ofajeets of 
public bounty. A statute was acoordin^y passed* on 
their application, on the 1st of April, 160a, altering the 
style ik this corporation, denominating it ''The Free 
* School Society of New York," and extending its powers 
to all children who are the proper objects of gratuitoua 
education. 

From this elevslion of prosperity and this fruition of 
philanthropy, the Society had the satisfaction of seeing 
that the wiee and the good of this, and the neighboring 
States, had turned their attention to their establishmeiit> 
A number of ladies of this city, distinguished for their 
consideration in society, and honored and respected finr 
their undeviating cultivation of the eherilie^ of life, esta* 
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bUAed a society (ot the very hunutne; charittble, and lau* 
dable purposes of protecting, relieying, and instructing 
oiphan children. This institution was incorporated on 
the 7th of April, 1807, under the style of ''The Orphan 
4#yhun Society in the City of New York/' and at a snb- 
sequent period the Legislature, under a full conviction of 
its great merits and claims to public patronage, made a 
disposition in its favor, which vriU, in process of time» pro- 
duce five thousand dollars^ 

A lai^ building, fifty feet square and three stories hi^ 
has been erected for its accommodation,4n the suburbs of 
the city, and it now contains seventy children, who are 
supported by the leal and benevolence of its worthy mem* 
bers, and educated on the {dan of this institution, at an 
annual expense of two thou«and dollars* 

An economioal sohool, whose principal object is the in* 
Btructionof the ehikken.of the Befiigees from the West 
Indies, was opened some time since in this city, where, in 
addition to the elementary parts of education, Grammar, 
History, Geogr^y, and the French laaguagei are taught. 
It is conducted on the plan of Lancaster, with modifica^ 
lions and eittensions, and is patronized and cherished by 
French and American gentlemen, of great worth and re» 
■pectability, who are entitled to every praise for then: be« 
nevolence. Children of either sex are admitted, without 
distinction of nation, religion, or fortune* This Seminary 
is in a flourishing condition, and contains two hundred 
acholars. Thmre are two masters in this Seminaiy, and 
two women who teach needle- work, and there is a print- 
ing^pcess, where such as have any talents in that way are 
tanght that important art 

We have ^eiso the sstisfrction of seeing the benefits of 
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this system •xtended, either in whole or in part, to the 
Charity Schools of the Dttteh, EiMscopal, and Methodist 
Churches, and of the Presbyterian Choroh in Rutger'^- 
street ; and also to the school founded by the Manomi** 
sion Society, fbr the education of the people of color ; 
which has, in conseqnence of this amelioration, been aug- 
mented from seventy to one hundred and thirty children. 

In Philadelphia, the same laudable spirit has been mani- 
fested. Two deputations from that city have visited us, 
for the express purpose of examining our schod. One of 
these made so ihvorable a report on their return, diat a 
number of the more enterprising and benevolent citizens, 
composed of members belonging to the Society of Friends, 
immediately associated under the name of the ^ Adelphi 
Society," and raised, by private subscription, a sum suffi- 
cient to purchase a suitable lot of ground, to erect a hand- 
some two story brick building, seventy-five feet in length, 
and thirty-five in breadth, in which they formed two spa- 
cious rooms. The Adelphi School now contains two hun- 
dred children, under the care of one teacher, and is emi- 
nently prosperous. The other deputation made also a fa- 
vorable report, and "the Philadelphia Free School So- 
* ciety," an old and respectable institution, adopted, in con- 
sequence, our system, where it flourishes beyond expec- 
tation. 

Two female schools, one called the ** Aimwell Schod," 
in Philadelphia, and another in Burlington, New Jersey, 
have also embraced our plan with equal success. 

I trust that I shall be pardoned for this detail. The 
origin and progress of beneficial discoveries cannot be too 
minutely specified ; and when their diffusion can only be 
exceeded by their excellence, we have pecultur reason to 
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oongratiilata the firiends of humanity. This prompt and 
general encouragement is honorable to our naticmal char- 
acter, and shows conclusively that the habits, manners, 
and opinions of the American people, are favorable to the 
reception of truth and the propagation of knowledge. — 
And no earthly con«deration could induce the benevolent 
man, to whom we are indebted for what we see this day, 
to exchange his feelings, if from the obicure mansions of 
indigence, in which, in all human probability he now is, 
instilling comfort into the hearts, and infusing knowledge 
into the minds of the poor, he could hear the voice of a 
great and enlightened people pronouncing his eulogium, 
and see this parent seminary, and the estaUishments which 
have sprung from its bosom, diffusing light, imparting joy, 
and dispensing virtue. His tree of knowledge is indeed 
transplanted to a more fertile soil, and a more congenial 
clime. It has flourished with uncommon vigor and beauty 
^ts luxuriant and wide-spreading branches afford shelter 
to all who require it — ^its ambrosial fragrance fills the land 
-«^nd its head reaches the heavens ! 

Far be it from my intention to prevent future exertion. 
For although much has been done, yet much remains to 
do, to carry into full efiect the system. It would be im- 
proper to conceal from you, that in order to finish this 
edifice we have incurred a considerable debt, which our 
ordinary income cannot extinguish ; and that, therefore, 
we must reposed ourselves on the public beneficence. It 
has been usual to supply the more indigent children with 
necessaries to protect them against the inclemencies of 
winter — ^for without this provision, theur attendance would 
be utterly impracticable. This has hitherto been accom«- 
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ptiflhed bj the bounty of individtt&Is, and to no other 
source can we at present appeal for success. 

The law from which we derive our corporate existence 
does not confine us to one senunary, but contemplaies the 
establishment pi schools. A restriction to a single insti* 
tution would greatly impair our usefulness, and would ef- 
fectually discourage those exertions which are necessary 
in order to spread knowledge among alt the uuHgent. 

Cel. Henry Rutgers, with his characterittic benevo^ 
lence, has made a donation of two lots in Henry-street, 
worth at least twenty-five hundred doUars, to this Corpo* 
ration. By a condition contained in one of the deeds, it 
is necessary that we should erect a school-house by June, 
181 1 ; and it is highly proper, without any reference to the 
condition, that this should be accomplished as soon as 
possible, in order to meet the wants of the indigent in that 
populous part of the city. If some charitaMe and public- 
spirited citizen would foUow up this beneficence, and make 
a similar conveyance on the opposite side of the city, and 
if the liberality of the public shall dispense the means of 
erecting the necessary buildings, then the exigencies of all 
our poor, with respect to education, would be amply siq>» 
plied for a number of years. 

After our youth are instructed in the elements of usefid 
knowledge, it is indispensable to their future useftdneas 
that some calling shouki be marked out for thenu As 
most of them will undoubtedly be brought up in useful 
trades, pecuniary means to facilitate their progress to this 
object would, if properly applied, greatly redound to the 
benefit of the individual as well as to the good oi the com- 
munity* 

In such an extensive and comprehensive e^ablishment* 
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we are to expect, aooording to the course of human events, 
that children of extraordinary genius and merit will rise 
up, entitled to extraordinary patronage. To select such 
from the common masa-4o watch over their future des- 
tiny — to advance them through all the stages of education 
and through all the grades of knowledge, and to settle 
them in useful and honorable professions, are duties of 
primary importance and indispensable obligation. This, 
however, will require considerable funds : but of what es- 
timation are pecuniary sacrifices when put in the scale 
against the important benefits that may result ; and if we 
could draw aside the veil of futurity, perhaps we might 
see in the offipring of this establishment, so patronized and 
so encouraged, characters that will do honor to human 
nature— that will have it in their power — - 

'<The applause of listening senates to comnuuid, 
The threats of pain and rain to despise ; 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes. ' 
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On ihe 22d of July, 1823, Mr. Clinton delivered the ABmud 
Address before ^e Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Societt 
of Union CoUege, of Soheneotadyi whioh ja given below. 



Mk. Prkscdbnt, and Gbntlemsn of the Societt — 

In accepting the honor of your renewed invitations to 
appear at thia place, I have not been insenaible of your 
kind preference ; and when you were pleased to intimate 
that the deep interest of science, in exhibiti<m0 ot this na- . 
ture, might be promoted by my cooperation, I considered 
it my imperative duty to yield a cheerful compliance. 
When I endeavor to enforce those considerations which 
ought to operate upon us generally, as men, and particu- 
larly as Americana, to attend to the cultivation of know- 
ledge, you will not, I am persuaded, expect that I shall 
act the holiday orator, or attempt an ynbitious parade 
and ostentatious disfday, or a gaudy exhibition, which 
would neither suit the character of the Sodety, the dispo^ 
sition of the speaker* the solemnity of the place> or the 
importance of the occasion. What I say, shall com* 
strictly within the purview of the Institution ; shall be 
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comprised in thejangoage of n&Tamifehed troth, and shall 
be directed with an exclusive view to advance the interests 
of literature. I shall not step aside to embellish or to daz- 
zle ; to cull a flower or to collect a gem. Troth, Hie 
beauty, needs not the aid of ornament ; and the cause of 
knowledge requires no iact]ti<HiB assistance ; for it stands 
on its own merits, supporting and suj^rted by the pri- 
mary interests of society, and deriving its efiulgent light 
from the radiations of heaven. 

Man, without cultivation, diflbr^mt little from the ani- 
mals which resemble him in fonm His ideas would be 
few and glimmering, and his meaning would be conveyed 
by signs or by confused sounds. His food would be the 
acoro or locusts — his habitation the cave— his pillow the 
rock — his bed the leaves of the forest— his clothes tho 
skins of wild beasts. Destitute of accommodations, be 
would roam at lai^, seeking for food, and evincing in all 
his actions, that the state of untutored nature is a state of 
war. If we cast our eyes over the pages of history» or 
view the existing state of the world, we will find that this 
description is not exa^^rated or over-charged. Many 
nations are in a condition still more deplorable and de- 
based ; sunk to the level of brates ; and neither in the 
appearanoe of their bodies, or in the character of their 
minds, bearing a resemblance to civilized humanity. 
Others are somewhat more advanced, and begin to feel 
the day-spring %)m on high : M^le those that have been 
acclimated to virtue, and naturalized to intelligencei haV9 
passed through a severe course of experiments, and a kng 
odeal of suflbrings. 

Almost all the calamities of man, except the phyrical 
evils which are inherent in his nature^ are in a great 
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m&nire to be inqpated to enroaeoiM viwr o of iBligtoii, or 
bad qrfltoms of govenmeat; and tbaio cannot be co- 
existent for any considerable time with an exteOsiiFe dif- 
fmtoa of knowledge. Either the predonnnanoe of intelli- 
genoewill destroy the government, or the gorenumnt 
will destroy it Siher it will extirpate superalition and 
enthusiasm, or they will c<xitaminate its purity and 
prpstrate its usefulness. Knowledge is the cause as 
well as the efieot of good government No system of 
government can answ^ the benign purposes of the social 
comhinatioiis of man which is not predicated on liberty ; 
and no creed of religion can sustain unsullied purity, or 
snppiMrt its high destination, whiob is mingled with the 
oormptions of human government Christianity is in its 
essence, its doctriniss, and its forms, republican. It teaches 
our descent from a common parent; it inculcates the 
natural equality of mankind ; and it points to our origin 
and our end, to our nativity and our graves, to our im- 
mortal destinies, as illustrations of this| impressive truth. 
But at an early period it was pressed into the service of 
the potentates of the earth ; the unnatund union of church 
and state was consummated ; and the soepter <^ Constan* 
tine was supported by the cross of Jesus. The lig^ of 
knowledge was shut out from the general mass, and o<m- 
fined to the select organs of tyranny ; and man was lor 
ages enveloped in the thickest gloom of intellectual and 
moral darkness. At the present crisis hi human affair^, 
we perceive a great and portentous contest betwcMi 
power and liberty — between the monarchical and the re» 
piesentative systems. The agonies and convulsions of 
resuscitating nature have agitated the nations, and before 
they are re^ored to their ri^ts, and the worid to its re- 
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pose, Ike hand of /amine, the sc]rthe of pestilence, and the 
sword of d^K>pvlation, will fid up the measure of human 
calamity. 

The present state of the worid exhibits an esrtraordintty 
aspect. In former times it was the policy of the sovereign 
to encoumge eminent merit in literature, soienoe, and the 
arts. The glory that was radiated on intellectual excel- 
lence was reflected back on the government ; but these 
dispensations of munificence were confined to the Aristo- 
tles, the Virgils, and the Plinys of the age. The body of 
the people were kept in a state of profound ignorance, and 
considered as the profanum vulgus; to be employed as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and to be used as 
beasts of burden or of prey, as the policy or the caprice of 
the despot should prescribe. 

The revolution efiected by the invention of printing has 
created a corps of literary men in the cities, the universi* 
ties, the academies, the iyoeums, and philosophical socie- 
ties of the most arbitrary governments of Europe, which 
have exercised an influence over public opinion almost 
irresistible. Man is the creature of imitation and sympa- 
thy ; and however callous the sovereign might be to public 
opinion, yet it predominated over his ministers, who in 
reality wielded the sceptre. The consequence was, that 
a more extensive diffusion of knowledge was promoted, and 
the blessings of instruction visited the cottage as well as 
the palace. Monitorial schools and religious societies 
were generally estaUished, and the sunshine of mental 
and moral illumination penetrated the darkness which co» 
vered the nations. To know our rights is to assert them. 
The principles of the American revolution became the 
text-book of liberty, and its practical commentaries are to 
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be r6ad in the eyenls now occurring in various farts of 
the globe. Greece has unfurled the holjr standard of li- 
berty, and waves it in defiance over the crescent of Ma- 
homet. Spanish America is breaking the chains of ty- 
riuiny: Spain and Portugal have drawn the sword in 
vindication of the rights of roan; public opinioqi^is opera* 
tmg with magic influence in Great Britaift in favor of the 
oppressed nations ; and the result will show that the phys- 
ical strength of Europe must follow the train of its moral 
power. It is in vain to say that the people now in com- 
motion are unfit for free government. Conceding the fact, 
it avails nothing in the argument. The human character 
is principally moulded by knowledge, religion, fireedom, 
and government. The free States of Greece exhibited dif- 
ferent aspects of mind, of manners, and of morals. But 
we no longer remark as a distinguishing characteristic, 
the etherial spirit of the Athenian, the pastoral simplicity 
of the Arcadian, the stupidity of the Boeotian, or the laco- 
nic brevity of the Spartan.* The sweeping hand of des- 
potism has confounded in one mass all the delicate color- 
ing, the lights and shades of the picture. In revolutionary 
times great talents and great virtues, as well as great vices 
and great follies, spring into being. The energies of our 
nature are put into requisition, and during the whirlwind 
and the tempest, innumerable evils will be perpetrated. 
But all the transient mischiefs of revolutions are mild 
when compared with the permanent calamities of arbitrary 
power. The one is a sweeping deluge, an awful tornado, 
which quickly passes away ; but the oih^r is a volcano, 
continually ejecting rivers of lava — an earthquake bury- 
ing whole countries in ruin. The alleged inaptitude of 

* Hughes's Tmreis iir Greece. 
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man for liberty k the ttkot of the oppreesiaad which he 
has sufired; and until a free government ean ihed it« 
propitiodl influence over time^-Hintil, perhapi, a new ge* 
neration has risen up under the new order of things, wkh 
*new habits and new prindples, society will be in a state 
oi agitatien and mutation ; faction vhU be the lord of the 
ascendant, and ftenzy and fury, denunciation and proscrip' 
tion, will be the order of the day. The dilemma is inevit- 
able. Either the happiness of the many or the predomi- 
nance of the few must be sacrificed. The flame of Uberty 
and the light of knowledge emanate from the same sacred 
&e, and subsist on the same element : and the seeds o( 
instruction widely disseminated will, like the serpent's 
teeth, in the pagan mythology, that were sown into the 
earth, rise up against oppression in the shape of the iron 
men of Cadmus. In such a cause, who can hesitate to 
make an election ? The factions and convulsions of free 
governments are not so sanguinary in character, or terrific 
in e^ts, an the animosities and intestine wars of mo* 
naroUes about the succession, the insurrections of the 
military, the proeciptions of the priesthoodi and the era** 
eltiee of the administration. The spirit of a republic is 
the friend, and the genius of a monarchy is the enemy of 
peace. The potentates of the earth have, for centuries 
back, midntained large standing armies, and, on the most 
friv<4o«s pretexts, have created havoc and deedatioa^ 
And when we compare the worid as it is under abitrary 
power, with die yttM ae it was under free repnUics, what 
an awftd contrast does it exhibit! What a solemn lesson 
doesitineukate! The ministers of frunine and pestiienoe« 
of death and destniction, have formed die van and brought 
iq> the rear <^deqpotio authority* The monuments rf the 
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arts, the fahrios of genios and akiU, aad the soblime ereo« 
tions of piety and science, ha^ire been prostrated in the 
dust; and the places wh^ne Demaethenes an# Cicero 
apd^e, vrhere Homer and Viigil sang, wod where Plato and 
Aristotle taught, are now exhibited as mementos of the ^ 
perishable nature of human ^ory* The forum.of Borne 
is oonyerted into a market for cattle ;* the sacred fountam 
of Castalia is surrounded, not by the orases and graceSf 
but by the semi-bararous girls of Albania;! the laurel 
groves, and the deified heights of Parnassus, are the asy« 
lum of banditti; Babylon can only be traced by its 
bricks; the sands of the desert have ovei;wfaelmed the 
splendid city of Palmyra, and are daOy encroaching on 
fertile territories of the Nile ; and the malaria has driven 
man from the fairest portions of Italy, and pursued him to 
the very gates of the Eternal Gity. 

Considerations like these announce to us^ in the moat 
impresnye manner, the importance of our position in the 
civilized world, and the necessity ot maintaining it. The 
reciprocal acticm of knowledge and free govemmeot on 
each other, partake in some measure of the character of 
identity ; for wherever liberty is firmly esta b lish e d, know* 
ledge must be aneoessaTy concomitant And if we deeiso 
to occupy this exalted ground-*-4f we wish to improvcv to 
extend and to peQ)etuate the blessingiEi of freedom, it ie 
essential, absolutely essential, to improve, to extMd, and 
perpetuate the Uessiagp of education. Let us not 
deceive ourselves by the delusions of overweening con- 
fidence, and the chimeras of impnignable security, and 
fondly siqppose thai we am to rise superior to the calami- 
ties of other nations. Our dimate is 8atubriow^ and we 

• £iutace*8 ffistoiy. t HoghnPs Tiaveb. 
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are free from pestilence— our soil is fertile, and famine is 
a 8tranger-*^ur character is pacific, and war k a rare oc- 
currence ; but if we only suppose a relaxation of the 
sinews of industry, and the presence of a tiger-like thirst 
for human blood, then the consequent n^eot of produc- 
tive industry, and the vast accumulation of taxes, would 
drain the resources of individuals, and impoverish the 
public treasury, and plague and famine, poverty and de- 
population would follow in the train of {Heexisting cala- 
mities. Nor is it to be concealed, that dangers ef the 
most formidable nature may assail us from other sources : 
some peculiar to our situation, and others that are com- 
mon to all free States. 

Faction and luxury — ^the love of money and the love of 
power — ^were the hydra-headed nxmsters that destroyed 
the ancient republics. At the time that the Roman 
commonwealth was overturned, all ranks of men were so 
corrupted that tables were publicly set out upon which the 
candidates for offices were professedly ready to pay the peo- 
ple the price of their votes ; and they came not only to give 
their voices to the man who had bought them, but with aO 
manner of weapons to fight (or him. Hence it often 
happened that they did not part without polluting the 
tribunal with blood and murder, and the city was a per- 
petual scene of anarchy.* The justice of heaven pursued 
the perpetrators of these enormities, and Rome was 
scourged with a series of the most detestable tyrants that 
ever disgraced the character of humanity. Although cor- 
ruption will not at first present itself under such hideous 
forms, yet its approaches will be insidious, undermining, 
and dangerous. It will appeal to cupidity and to ambition, 

* Platareh. 
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' by iQAgiiifioMit promiadB and by donatives of office, if noi 
by lai^gesfiea of money. (Sood men are too d'ten lethargic 
and inactive— 4iad men are generally bold and adventu* 
roufl. And unless arrested by the vigilant intelligence and 
virtuous indignation of the community, faction will, in 
process of time, contaminate all the sources of public 
INTOsperity ; a daleterious poison will be infused into the 
vital principles' of the body politic ; intrigue, ignorance^ 
and impudence will be the passports to public honors ; and 
the question will be, not whether the man is fit for the 
office, but whether the office is fit for the man. In this 
crisis of the republic^ its degenerate and unprincipled sons 
will unite in a common crusade against the public good^ 
and will encircle the land with a cordon of corrupt and 
daring spirits, Uke the peccimt humors of the body, which, 
in a dai^rous disease, collect in the morbid part of the 
system. 

There are also peculiar circumstances in our situation, 
which ought to silence high-toned arrogance, and admonish 
OS of the danger which surround us. The experiment of 
a great empire, founded on the federative principle, has 
not been fully tested by the efflux of time and the pressure 
of events. The ancients democracies, where the people 
legislated in person, were ruined by the smallness of their 
area* The impulses of faction were sudden, unchecked, 
Md overwhelming. An extensive republic, like oun, may 
be destroyed by a conspiracy of the members against the 
head, or the power of government may be spent as it ex* 
teods, like a circle in the water which is lost by its own 
espaosion* And an apprehension of this occurrence mi^ 
induce the establishment of standii^ armies in the ex* 
tremities of the empire, which» as in the days of ancient 
22 
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Rome, will rush to the capital, to divide the spoilt of 
power and wealth. Nor is it to be conoealed that a 
spirit is active in the conunuaity which tends to the de- 
struction of the Union, and the consequent subversion of 
the best hopes of man. It may be considered as giving 
too much in to refinement to intimate that the sectional 
prejudices which prevail in certain parts of the Unioa 
may be derived from hereditary antipathies and feelings^ 
and that as the eastern States were chiefly settled by the 
Puritans or Roundheads of England, and the priacipal 
southern States by the Cavaliers or Royalists, a diversity 
of manners was entailed on their progeny, which has 
tended to increase and exasperate the ancient animosities 
that were at the same time transmitted. I shall not, 
although I should be fortified by the great names of Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Berkeley, BuiTon, and Montesquieu, reply on 
the operation of physical causes ; although, perhaps, they 
are not without their influence. It was the opinion of the 
Stagyrite, that the climate of Greece was the best possi- 
ble one for the production of great men. The Greeks, 
said he, hold a middle place in physical and moral quali- 
ties, as well as topographical situation, between the north- 
em Europeans and the southern Asiatics ; possessing the 
courage of the former, without their torpor of intellect, and 
the ingenuity of the latter, without their abject disposition. 
Lord Bacon has obterved, that the inhabitants of the south 
are in general more ingenious than those of the north, but 
that where the native of a cold climate has genius, he 
rises to a higher pitch than can be realized by the southern 
wits. And Bishop Berkeky* has illustrated this opinion 
by comparing the southern witdr to cucumbers, which axe 

« Berksley^s ftfiiiute Phiiosophsr. 
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commonly all good in their kind, but at best are an in- 
sipid fruit, wkale the northern geniuses are like melons, of 
which not one in fifty is good, but when it is so it has an 
exquisite relish. However pertinent this doctrine may be 
where it was intended to apply, it can have but little 
weight in reference to us. The difference of latitude and 
temperature is not so great as to produce the predicated 
results ; and so far as facts can be ascertained, they will 
not bear out the ascription. It is probaUe that the causes 
sc^roneh to be deprecated come under the denomination 
of moral, and are to be found in slavery ; for wherever it 
prevails, it generates an anti-commercial and an anti-manu- 
&cturing spirit, and at the same time it produces a lofty 
sense of independence-«-which is among the strongest pre- 
servatives of our republican governments. In the other 

States, where commerce and manufactures are cultivated 

» 

as well as agriculture, there is no real collision of interest 
with the States purely agricultural. There is, on the con- 
trary, an identity ; and although the prosperity of each is 
die prosperity of all, yet jealousies will spring out of the 
legislative encouragement and protection of these great 
interests. To encourage the fabrics of art is to encour* 
1^ the fabrics of nature ; to protect manufactures is to 
advance the growth of the raw materials of which they 
are made ; to countenance commerce is to countenance 
cheapness of transportation and goodness of market ; and 
to promote the wealth of any member or section of the 
Union, is to enhance its abilitiy to use the fabrics and to 
consume the productions of the other. 3*he growing ex- 
pansion of liberal feelings, and tfle illuminating progress of 
political philosophy, have had a salutary tendency in 
checking prejudices and antipathies, which have too much 
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prevailed. Bat little to owf hooor, I speak it with regret, 
tbey have bees recently excited by a ccnloBtloi equestrian 
swiftness* In the Olympic games, where enlightened Greece 
assembled, where Homer recited his poem, and Thucidides 
his history, the laureled crown, the ** palma nobilis'** was 
awarded to the man, not to the beast ; but the late display 
reminds as of the degenerate days of Rome, when a horse 
was raised to the honors of the consulship ; and of the 
Prasini and Veneti, the green and blue facticms, whioh 
alose from those colors of livery in horse-race^ and 
whioh accelerated, if not occasioned the ruin of the Greek 
empire, t 

The necessity of counteracting the tendency of all hu- 
man institutions to debasement ; of guarding with effica- 
cious circumspection against the advances of anarchy and 
tyranny, and of preventing the evils to which we are 
peculiarly exposed, from expanded territory and geograph* 
ical prejudices, must be obvious ; and for this purpose* 
' it is essential to attend, with increased zeal, to the great 
interests of education, and to promote, with unrelaxed 
fervor, the sacred cause of science. Education includes 
moral as well as intellectual culture — the geoigics of the 
heart as well of the head ; and we must emphatically look 
up to a general diffiision of knowledge as the palladium of 
a free government — ^the guarantee of the representativa 
system, and the aegis of our federative existence. 

Is it necessary, on this occasion, to show the important 
connection between science and all the arts, which con* 
tribute 10 the sustenance, the accommodationi and tha 
embellishment of human life ? The analytic researches of 
chemistry have opened to us a knowledge of the constitu* 

•Horaea. f Gibbon. 
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ent parts of soils, minerals, v^^etabias, and other sab» 
stances, ani have develq)ed their useful application* 
From the first conception of the propulsion of vessels by 
steam, by the Marquis of Worcester, to its cmisummation 
by Fulton, how slow was the progress — how difficult the 
accomplishment I And this could never have been 
efiected had it not received the aids of chemical dis> 
oovery, of mathematical calculation, and of mechanical 
philosophy. All that relates to the economy of labor by 
machinery — ^to the facilation of intercourse by canals and 
bridges — ^to naval, civil, and military architecture — to the 
improvement of agriculture — to the advancement of the 
mechanic arts — must be derived directly or indirectly 
finom scientific research. 

It is an ordinance of heaven, that man must be em- 
ployed or be unhappy. Mental or corporeal labor is the 
destination of his nature ; and when he ceases to be active, 
he ceases to be useful, and descends to the level of vegeta- 
ble Kfe : and certainly those pursuits which call into ac- 
tivity his intellectual powers, must contribute most to his 
felicity, his dignity, and his usefulness. The vigorous 
direction of an active mind to the accomplishment of good 
€^jects, forms iu most extatic delights. ''Hfiec studia 
adolesoentiam alunt, seneotutum oblectant, secundas les 
omant, adversis perfugium ac solatium praebent, ddectaat 
domi, non impediunt foris, pemoctant nobiscum, peregri- 
nantur, rusticantur."* 

The honor and glory of a nation consists in th^ illus- 
trious achievements of its sons in the cabinet and in the field, 
in the science and learning which compose the knowledge 
of man, in the arts and inventions which administer to his 

♦ Cicero. 
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aoeonmiodatioD, and in the virtues which exalt his charac- 
tar. Scarcely two centuries hftve elapsed si«»e the settle- 
ment of these United States, and in that period we have 
seen a Wabhingtoiv, a Henbt, a FaANKLiif, a Ritteh* 
aouas, and a Fulton — ^the most splendid names in war, in 
eloquence, in,philosophy, in astconomy, and in mechanics, 
which the world has ever witnessed. The congress of 
patriots who proclaimed our independence in the face of 
an admiring world, and in the view of approving heaven» 
have descended, with three exceptions, to the grave ; and 
in this illustrious band were comprised more virtue, and 
wisdom, and patriotism, and energy, than in any association 
of ancient or modern times. I might proceed, and pro- 
nounce an eulogium on our savans who have illustrated 
philosophy and the exact sciences ; on our literati, who 
have explored the depths and ascended the heists of 
knowledge ; on our poets, who have strung the lyre of 
AppoUo ; on our painters, who have combined the sublime 
and the beautiful in the graphic art ; on our statesmen, 
who have taught the ways and the means of estaUishtng 
the greatest happiness of the gre&test number ; and on our 
theologians, who have vindicated the ways of God to man. 
But I forbear. The task of selection is at all times invidi- 
ous ; and most of the distinguished men to whom I allude 
are still living, and probably some of them are now prev- 
ent ; and I ought certainly neither to offend their modesty 
nor violate my sense of self-respect by t^ obtrusion of 
praise, which is not required by the occasion, and which 
will be more suitably, and unquestionably most liberaliy, 
dispensed by future times. 

When we consider the small areas in which the insignia 
of liuman greatness have been displayed, we will find 
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«qiial oause for aslonuhment i^nd exultation, Attiea was 
not mora eziensive than some of our counties, and the 
whole of Greece did not exceed this State in dimensions* 
Rome, for a long period, did not cover as great an extent ; 
and the Swiss Cantons, the United Netherlands, and Eng- 
land, when compared with the illustriouB men and the 
illustrious deeds of which they can boast, are of a very 
limited space. The United States contain more than a 
twentieth part of the land of this globe, and not 600,000 
squaie miles less than the whole of Europe. The Deity 
has placed us on a mighty continent ; the plastic hand of 
nature has operated on a stupendous scale ; our rivers and 
lakes, our cataracts and mountains, our soil and climate, 
bear the impress of greatness, of fertility, of salubrity. 
In this spacious theater, replete with the sublime and the 
beautiful, let us act a correspondent part. This State, 
which now has a population of a million and a half, is 
capable of supporting ten millions of souls ; and before this 
century closes, this maximum will be attained. And if 
in the councils of the Almighty it is decreed that we shall 
continue to advance in all that can render a people intelli- 
gent and virtuous, prosperous and h8f>py, with what rever- 
ence will posterity regard the memory of those who have 
laid the foundation of such greatness and renown ! 

The elementary parts of education in common schools 
are the substrata of the studies of the academy and the 
college — and iben again, the acquisition of those institu* 
tions become the basis of professional pursuits in divinity, 
law, or medicine, and the foundation of that information 
which leads to more momentous advances in the cabinet, 
the senate, or the field— which penetrates the regions of 
discovery and invention, and which enlightens the #c>rld 
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t>7 litirary disquiaUion and scimftifio JBT^stigstioQ. Gmng 
fciM credit to all the benefits derived from the prescribed 
courses of collegiate studies, perhaps the faculties of yooi^ 
men are more powerfully evolved by institutions like the 
present, which generate habits of observation and reflec- 
tion, and which produce ability in composition and facility 
in public speaking. And equally striking are the benefits 
of the extensive libraries within reach, where the '* relies 
of the ancient saints of literature, full of true virtue and 
without delusion or imposture,"* and the oblations and 
offerings of the votaries of learning in other times are 
preserved. 

The field of honor and usefulness is now before you. 
Whatever direction you take, whatever course you adopt, 
it is in your power to become eminent. The first man in 
his profession is often absolutely, and always relatively, a 
great man. In this country particularly, every man has it 
in his power to be the architect of his own fortune. And 
when he rises, let him ascend the pyramid of greatness, 
not by the creeping tix-tuous windings of the reptile, but 
by the sublime flight of the bird of Jove. The eagle erects 
his eyrie on the mountain top, looks at the sun with un< 
dazzled eyes, and defies the thunder and the storm. The 
serpents creeps on the earth, hides in the cavern, and sinks 
into torpidity. 

Without referring to the inducements for exertion arising 
from the successful enterprise of our citizens at home, it 
must be sufficient to animate you to active industry by 
pointing out the harvest of profit and glpry which has been 
reaped abroad. West, of Pennsylvania, has delighted and 
astonished the world by his pictorial peformances. Mmr- 

• Bacon. 
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ray, of New Yorir, has written the best woiis on BnglisR 
Grammar, evincing a mind of the most lucid, discrimina- 
ting, and arranging constitution, and he is now enjoying 
the rewards of his piety and erudition, in the smiles of an 
approving conscience and the plaudits of good men. 
Perkinsj of Massachusetts, is now pushing that wonderful 
invention, the steam-engine, to the utmost verge of per- 
fection. Many of our enterprising youth are now tra- 
versing sea and land in the pursuit of science : some are 
seated in the celebrated schools of medicine and natural 
science — some are in the great cities, examining the 
fabrics of art, the machinery and process of manufactur- 
ing, the movements and evolutions of commerce, and the 
complex relations of political economy. Others are mov- 
ing in different directions ; improving their information in 
agriculture, their taste in the fine arts, and adding to their 
knowledge of men and things. A late writer* mentions 
that at a popular point of his tour in Swizeriand, it ap^ 
peared from a register which he consulted, that even in 
that sequestered region the proportion of American travel- 
ers was respectable. 

The revolution in navigation is the most astonishing 
portion of history. Wherever great communications can 
be maintained by water, the seats of commerce and navi- 
gation, of dense population and extensive dominion, will 
be established at those places. Before the discovery of' 
the magnet, navigation was generally within sight of land. 
Who does not smile when he reads of the ten years wan- 
derings and sufferings of Ulysses from Ilium in Asia Minor 
to the little island of Ithaca^-which, within a few yean, 
has been taken possession of by a British sergeant and 

• Simond. 
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•His guard*— «iid of the terrifio and appalling adventares of 
the pious JEme^M in a voyage from the former place to 
Italy ? If an epic poem were now written, conceived by 
the sublime genius of Homer, and matured by the embd- 
lished taste and correct judgment of Virgil, describing in 
'* thoughts that breathe and words that bum,"t the voyage 
of a hero, full of emprise and pregnant with danger, from 
the city of New York to the island of St. Domingo, or 
the mouth of the Mississippi, (the full distance of the pro- 
gress of Ulysses and iEneas), although it might be sus- 
tained by all the interest arising from important episodes 
and preternatural machinery, yet the essence of the poem 
would be so absurd that no genius or management could 
protect it from the hue and cry of universal contempt 
The Mediterranean Sea was the locus of ancient naviga- 
tion, and on its borders sprung up in succession the four 
great monarchies — ^the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman : and " all our religion — ahnost all our law 
— almost all our arts — almost all that sets us above sav- 
ages, have come to us firom the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean/'it The mariner's compass has opened the gates of 
the great oceans, and the enterpising spirit formerly im- 
prisoned in a small space has spread over the globe, car- 
rying with it the riches of commerce and the refinements 
of knowledge. A voyage to Europe is now considered aa 
'excursion of pleasure : a voyage to China is viewed as a 
common occurrence ; and even a voyage of eircumnaviga- 
tion round the globe, which was formerly contemplated 
with more apprehension than all the labors of Hercules, 
passes without much observation. This spirit has ex* 
tended to all modes of travelling, and all objects of dis* 

« Hobhouse's Ttaveis. f Gray. | Dr, Jobasoa. 
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corery. The applicatioo of steam to the propulsioD dk 
boats» the establishment of swift packets, the improver 
ment of natural and the creation of arti^ial water cour- 
ses, have produced the approximation of remote places^ 
and substituted contiguity in lieu of distance. In former 
tiroes^ and within the recollection of some who Kear me» 
a voyage to Oswego, or a journey to Niagara, was oon- 
sidered a difficult and bold enterprise, and the island of 
Michilimackinack was viewed as the ultima Thule of 
of America. All parts of the world are now explored by 
American enterprise : and if we reap so nobly the fruits 
of our industry and capacity in exertions abroad, a much 
more extensive harvest of glory remains for our operations 
at home. 

Linnaeus has truly observed, that " what we know of 
the Divine works are much fewer than those of which 
we are ignorant." The first edition of his Species Plan- 
tarum contained only 7800 plants, and now upwards of 
60,000 are enumerated ; and it is almost certain that our 
forests, our marshes, and our mountains, contain the most 
interesting nondescripts. Zoology has been very partially 
cultivated. Almost all our mammalia, many of our fishes, 
amphibia and birds, have been arranged and described. 
Elntomology has been, I may say, altogether overlooked ; 
and mineralogy and geology present unbounded scope for 
investigation. In some of our great seminaries of instrue- 
tion, the elements of natural science are taught, and our 
young physicians generally go into active life with initia- 
tory information. We have lyceums established in va- 
rious places, which will serve as schools of natural history, 
and as depositories of its treasures. Wherever a subject 
has been properly and scientifically described, it can 
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ilways be noognbed from the detcriplian. But here the 
ftmctions of the philosopher do not terminate. The spe^ 
eies ie, to be 8iire» determined — its generio character as- 
certained, and it is enrolled by a name in its appropriate 
order and class ; but a still more expanded field of observa- 
tion and inquiry remain : you are introduced to a stranger ; 
his name is announced, and you have observed his ex* 
temal form and manners ; but can you be said to under- 
stand his character until you have sounded the depths and 
shallows of his mind, and examined the good and bad 
qualities of his heart— the variations of his conduct — ^the 
impulses, predilections and prejudices which tinge the color 
of his life, and the variety of lights and shades which en- 
ter into the composition of his character ? In like man* 
ner, you see a mineral, a plant, or an aninial-^may learn 
its name, and understand its scientifie arrangements ; but 
your knowledge of it would be very imperfect, and almost 
altogether useless, unless you proceed further, and investi- 
gate its habitations and localities— ^ts properties and uses ; 
and, if an organized being, its manners, its morals, and 
its habits. And owing to the neglect of these obvious and 
important considerations, natural science has not attained 
its merited rank in the scale of utility, and in the estima- 
tion of the public. The prodigal creation of genera, the 
preposterous maltipUcation of species, the adoption of 
new nomenclatures, the augmentation of synonymes, 
and the conversion of varieties into species, and of species 
into genclTa, have darkened the seienoe with myriads of 
useless and barbarous terms — have sullied its lustre, and 
depreciated its sterling merits. '' If every minute diftr- 
ence, every trifling variation," said LinnsBUS in a letter to 
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Haller, '' is to establuh a ww species, why should I delay 
to exhibit tqi thousand such species ?" 

Vanity furnishes a sufficient fund of inducement for this 
ridiculous course. A new species, or a new genus, enti^ 
ties the nomenclator to the honors of a discovery ; and in 
acting the godfather, he will probably select the name of 
a friend, and expect in time the Return of the compliment* 
The dealers in specimens have also a direct interest in 
the increase and confusion of nomenclature. For ererjr 
new name of the same substance, an addition may be 
made to the stock of their commodities, and the range of 
their sales. But the honors of a new system of arrange-* 
ment are too flattering and transcendant not to be at- 
tempted ; and the consequence is, that the system of Lin- 
nsDUB has been mutilated, and in a great degree displaced, 
and new ones substituted, which have introduced the reign 
of chaos and old night into natural science. It has in- 
deed in some instances been judiciously modified, and 
greatly meliorated. But better for the cause of knowledge 
to have an uniform system with many defects, than to be 
perplexed and embarrassed .with a diversity. We can 
travel on one highway without losing ourselves, but if we 
are bewildered by many roads and bye*paths, our progress 
will be slow» uncertain, and erroneous. When philosophy 
consists in words and not in things, it lo^es its body and 
becomes a shadow — ^it changes the real for the nominal. 
And it is not too uncharitable to say, that the philosophers 
of terminology assume the physiognomy of knowledge 
and conceal the absence of ideas by the use of hard 
words, as the cuttle-fish meif^ itself in concealment by 
the dark fluid which it emits. 
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This endless jargon of norainclature— ihis '* rudis indi- 
gestaque moles"* of science; has imposed a ntoral duresse 
upon the freedom of the mind, and the votary of nature 
cannot penetrate the adytum of its holy tem{4e without 
encountering the same obstacles which the knight of 
chivalry had to sustain when he endeavored to force his 
way into an enchanted castle, through the opposition of 
dragons, lions, giants and genii, gorgons, hydras, and chi- 
meras dire ; and the human mind, borne down with a load 
of verbiage, is doomed to suffer an intellectual torture, 
like prisoners in England, who, on their arraignment, re- 
fusing to plead, and standing mute, were sentenced to un- 
dergo the peine forte et dure, and to be smothered to death 
under weights piled on their recumbent bodies. And un- 
questionably these innovations are as deteriorating as the 
scholastic philosophy introduced by the commentators on 
Aristotle ; a philosophy of words and notions, distinctions 
and subtleties, abstract ideas and occult qualities, that 
either covered the intellectual world with darkness, or 
glimmered like shadows ii^ the twilight, which the eye 
oould hardly distinguish from, the surrounding gloom. All 
such proceedings would indicate '' as if there were sought 
in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest an uneasy spirit ; 
or for a terrace tar a wandering mind to walk up and down 
with a fair prospect ; or a tower of state for a proud mind 
to rest itself upon ; or a fort, or commanding ground, for 
strife and contention ; or a ship for profit or sale ; and not 
a rich store-house for the glory of God and the benefit of 

Bian."t 

Shall we then call on some transcendant genius to dis- 
pel the darkness? some intellectual Hercules, to purify 

• Grid. t *»«>»• 
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the Augean stable ? some mighty Baoon to act the great 
deliverer ? . 

The great deliverer he ! who from the gloom 
Of cloistered monks and jargon-teaching schools, 
Led forth the true philosophy — ^here long 
Hel^ in the magic chain of words and forms, 
And definitions void : He led hei forth, 
Daughter of heaven : — that, slow ascending, still 
Investigating sure the chain of things, 
With radiant finger points to heaven again* 

This gloomy representation must not, however, produce 
despondence, and the amateur need not take the Leuca- 
dian leap, in despair of attaining the object of his fond de- 
votions. The leading savans of France have combined to 
restore the botanical part of the Linnaean system. A 
general disgust is rising up against the mummery of sci- 
ence, and time and light will soon exercise a sanative 
power over the disease. 

Some foreign governments have now in this country 
agents to collect our productions. Scientific foreigners 
are now exploring it with microscopic eyes ; and some 
standard works have proceeded from their pens. Pursh, 
and the Michaux in botany, and Wilson in ornithology^ 
may be mentioned as peculiarly meritorious. 

Mineralogy has also attracted great attention from 
abroad, as well as at home. And we can boast of Cleave^ 
land, whose work gives an admirable view of the science ; 
and of Silliman, in natural history generally, whose pe- 
riodical publications reflect lustre on the investigating 
spirit of our country. It requires more practice than 
genius to detect the nature of minerals ; and no person 

• llioapfloa. 
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need despMr of toocess, wh^er he proofed to the de* 
velopment by external appearance, chemiQal anal3'si8, 
crystalline structure* or optical character. Geology treats 
of the structure and relative position of the substances 
which compose the crust of the earth ; forms an admira- 
ble illustration of the power, wisdom, and benevolence of 
the Deity, and so far as it rests on ascertained phenomena, 
is im perfect accordance with the cosmogony of Moses. 
In cultivating it, we ought particularly to follow the in- 
ductive mode of Bacon, and to attend exclusively to facts. 
It may amuse the imagination to read the romances of 
scientific men, in the shape of theories of the earth. 
Whether this earth is an extinguished sun, or a vitrified 
globe, or an animal possessed of living faculties, or a 
splinter of the sun, or a concoction of chemical affinities 
and mechanical deposition, or, by falling into the great 
deep, has been split into a thousand fragments, or been 
disorganized and shattered by the impingement of a comet, 
are inquiries little calculated to instruct the understanding. 
The specious figments of genius, and the erratic flights of 
philosophy, may excite our wonder, but they cannot stand 
the ordeal of scrutiny, or the Lydian touch of experiment* 
Time will scarcely permit even a short allusion to the 
exact sciences, agriculture and the mechanic arts, polite 
literature, the fine arts, and political philosophy: all of 
which open subjects of the most interesting character, 
that bear directly upon the general welfare: and all of 
them present the strongest incentives to the love of fame,^ 
which is the great principle of the noble mind, and the 
last that it resigns. It is a common remark, that, '' nihil 
dictum quod non dictum prius," and some are even so 

«ncitns. 
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afamirb as to tappote, that Ae stock of original ideas is ex* 
hansted. Much, no dDobt, has been anticipated, but it is 
equally true that much remains untouched and unnoticed. 
Some of the greatest dbcoveries have been so contempo- 
xmneous that it has been impossible to establish a charge 
of plagiarism. Many ideas are original, as it respects the 
aathor> and yet are not new : in which case the concep- 
tion is more vivid, and the impression more powerful than 
when of a derivative character. The infinite combina^ 
tions of which the mind is susceptible — ^the lights and 
shades which the imagination can cast upon all subjects, 
and the powerful action of the understanding, in measur- 
ing the relations of ideas, in surveying the constitutions of 
things, in penetrating the secrets of nature, and developing 
the properties of mind and matter, fomish conclusive evi* 
dence of the progressive improvement of our faculties, and 
of their capacity to elicit new ideas on all subjects, and to 
make discoveries of all kinds. Some inventions are the 
oflbpring of accident — ^as gunpowder, printing, and the 
mariner's compass. Others are the result of a happy im* 
pulse. Some assume maturity at the first inception, like 
P^as, who sprung from the head ot Jove, completely 
armed with the panoply of wisdom. While most dis- 
coveries have proceeded gradually to peiAction, like our 
majestic Hudson, whioby although small in its origin, yet, 
fay the ad^on of firesh streams in its career to the ocean, 
baoomes at last able to bear ships of the greatest burden. 
We an as prone to shoot beyond as to shoot short of the 
mark ; and nothing is more pernicious to the discovery of 
truth, than a refining and sophisticating spirit, which in- 
feela ev^ subjeet with its perverse and diminutive views. 
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An iBustrious writer* baa well* obaerved, that *' men aiv 
are aecnstoaied to take a prodpect of nature from some 
higher tower, to view her at a distance, and to be too 
much absorbed in generalities. Whereas if they would 
vouchsafe to descend, approach nearer to particulars, and 
more exactly and considefately look into things them* 
selves, there might be a more true and valuable eompre- 
henlion and discovery." And let it be understood, '' that 
the wonders of nature lie out of the high road and beaten 
paths, so that the very absurdity of an attempt may some* 
times be felicitous."* The mind, matured by deep and 
continual meditation, enlightened by wise and learned 
conversation, and fertiliiEed by judicious and extensive 
reading, resembles that splendid metal which wa» formed 
from the fusion of many minerals in that great conflagra* 
tion at Corinth. Like the crucible of the alchymist, it 
will indeed aspire to creative power : like the deflagrator 
and the galvanic battery, it pursues nature into the moel 
occult recesses, and tortures her into a confession of her 
most important secrets ; and like the poet's eye, it glances 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, and as ima- 
gination bodies forth the forms of things unknown, turns 
them to shape, and gives to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a namcf 

Let us then be vigilant and active in the great and holy 
cause of knowledge. The fieki of glory streto^es belbre 
you in wide expanse. Untrodden heights and unknown 
lands surround you. Waste not, however, your energies 
on subjects of a friv(Jous nature, of useless curiosity, or 
impracticable attainment. Books have been multiplied to 
designate the writer of Junius ; the man in the Iron Maak 

• BecoD. t Shakspeaie. 
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has exerci»d the inquisitorial attention of Europe; and 
perpetual motion, th# philosopher's stone, and the immor- 
tal elixir, have destroyed the lives and fortunes of thou- 
sands. Genuine philosophy has sometimes its abera- 
tions, and like the Spartan king or Roman emperor, min- 
gles in the amusements of children. The sceptre of science 
is too often surrounded by toys and baubles, and even 
Linmeus condescended to amuse his fancy with the crea- 
tion of vegetaUe dials and oriental pearls. Innovation 
without improvement, and experiments without discove- 
ries, are the rocks on which ingenuity is too often ship- 
wrecked. 

"Omne ignotum pro magnifioo,"* said the profound 
historian of Rome. Wonder is the child of ignorance, 
and vanity is the ofispring of imbecility. Let us be aston- 
ished at nothing but our own apathy; and cease to be 
vain even of our virtues. The fragrance of the humble 
lilly of the valley, and of the retiring eglantine of the 
woods, is more grateful to genuine taste than the ex- 
pressed odor of the queen of flowers, or the most costly 
products of the chemical alembic. 

In our literary pursuits, let us equally reject a blind cre- 
dulity that believes every fable, and a universd pyrrhonism 
that repudiates all truths — a canine appetite which de- 
vours every thing however light, and digests nothing 
howe^W alimentary — and a fastidious taste, which de- 
lights not in the nutritious viand, but seeks its gratifica- 
tion in the aromatic dessert. 

The waters of ancient learning ought to be drunk at 
the fountain head in preference to the streams. We are 
too prone to rely on referencea, quotations, abridgments 
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and translations. The consequence is, that the meaning 
of the original fireqoeDtiy reaches us in a perrerted or er- 
roneous shape^*4ts ethereal spirit evaporates by a change 
of conveyance* and we lose oar acquaintance with the 
learned languages* A fault equally common, and more 
humiliating, is an idolatrous veneration for the literary 
men of Europe. This intellectual vassalage has been 
visited by high-toned arrogance and malignant vitupera- 
tion. Harmless indeed is the calumny, and it recoils from 
the object like the javelin thrown by the feeUe hand of 
old Priam ; but it ought to combine with other induce- 
ments to encourage a vernacular literature, and to cause 
us to bestow our patronage upon more meritorious works 
of our own country. We have writers of genius and eru- 
dition, who form a respectable profesmon. Some have 
ascended the empyreal heights of poesy, and have gather- 
ed the laurel wreaths of genius ; others have trodden the 
enohanted ground of fictitious narrative, and have been 
honored by the tears of beauty and the smiles of virtue ; 
while several have unfoMed the princif^es of science, lite- 
rature, philosophy, jurisprudence, and theology, and have 
exalted the intellectual glory of America. Let us cherish 
the hope» that some at least will devote their feculties to 
improve those arts and sciences on which the substantial 
interests of our country so greatly depend. I refer par- 
ticularly to agriculture, civil engineering, and naval archi- 
tecture. Let us also trust that some vigorous minds wilt 
apply their powers to the illustration of our history. It 
has been said, with more pomt than truth, that the annals 
of modern colonies aflbrd but two memorable events — the 
foundation^ and the sepsaration fh>m the parent country.* 

•HMkoldt. 
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If this obeervation had been to qualified as to refer to 
those occurrenoes as the most memorable, not as the only 
memorable events, it would undoubtedly hare been cor- 
rect. The colonial history of New York, although imper- 
fectly executed, and brought down only to 1782, is fertile 
of instruotion and replete with interest. The translations 
of the erudite Vanderkemp, and the collections of the His- 
torical Society of New Yorii, have furnished the most 
ample materials ; and whenever it is given to the wprM 
by a master hand, it will be a complete refutation of the 
lemark which I have quoted. Is it too much too say 
that we have no good history of the United States, and 
that the best account of our independence is written by 
Botta» an Italian ? At this moment, a respectable me- 
chanic of the city of London is collecting the materials 
for writing our history. He is favorably noticed by dis- 
lingnished members of Parliament ; and although his mind 
has not been disciplined by a liberal education, yet its 
productions display vigorous and cultivated powers. Let 
this stimulate us to similar and animated exertions, and 
let not our writers despair of ultimate success, even if 
tbnreffi>rt8 are attended with partial failures. Experi- 
ence certainly brightens the vista of futurity ; but they 
omst expect that their fate will be determined sooner or 
later by intrinsic merit. Those writings that emit no ef- 
fiilgeaoe and communicate no information will fall still- 
bom from the press, and plunge at once into the abyss of 
obscurity. Others again will dazzle as they glide rapidly 
over the literary horizon, and be seen no more. Some, 
after basking in the meridian sunshine, will gradually un- 
dergo a temporary eclipse ; but time will dispense justice, 
and restore thir original splendor. 
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8d links the day-eter in the oeeui's bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled or** 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.* 

A fovCunate few are always in the full blace of auUime 
glory ; they are the phcBnixes of the age, the elect of 
gemu% and the favorites of nature and heaven. 

There is nothing ** under Heaven's wide hoUowness/'f 
which does not furnish aliment for the mind. All that 
we observe by the organs of sense, and all that we per- 
ceive by the operations of the understanding---all that we 
contemplate in retrospect, at the present or in the future, 
may be compounded or decomposed in the intellectaal 
laboratory, for beneficial purposes. The active mind is 
always vigilant, always observing. The original imagei 
which are created by a vivid imagination, the useAd 
ideas which are called up by memory, and the vigorous 
advances of the reasoning power into the regions of dii» 
quisition and investigation, furnish full employment for the 
most powerful mind ; and after it is fully stored with all 
the productions of knowledge, then the intellect has to 
employ its most important functions in digesting and 
arranging the vast and splendid materials. And if there 
be any thing in this world which ean administer pure de* 
light, it is when we summon our intdlectual resources^ 
rally our mental powers, and proceed to the investigation 
of a subject distinguished for its importance and com* 
plexity, and its influence on the destinies of man. 

If science were to assume a visible form, like the fabled 
muses of the ancient mythology, all men would he ready 
to exclaim with the poet — 

• Miltoa. t 8pefli«« 
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Her angel's face, 

As the great eye of Hearen shined bright, 

And made a sunshine in a shady place ; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace.* 

Bat alas ! it is a blessing not without its alloy. Its aeden* 
tary occupations, and its severe exercises of the niind, im- 
pair the health ; and hypochondria, the Promethean vul- ' 
tore of the student, poisoift for a time all the sources of 
enjoyment. Add to this, the tortures of hope deferred, 
and of expectation disappointed. After nights without 
sleep, and days without repose, in the pursuit of a favorite 
Investigation — after tasking the mind, and stretching all 
its faculties to the utmost extent of exertion, when the 
golden vision of approaching fame dazzles the eye in the 
distance, and the hand is extended to taste the fruit and 
to reap the harvest, the airy castles, the gorgeous palaces 
of the imagination, vanish like enchanted ground, and dis- 
appear like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

From such perversities of fortune, the sunshine of com- 
fort may, however, be extracted. In the failure of a scien- 
tific investigation, collateral discoveries of great moment 
have been made. And as an eminent philosophert has 
well remarked, " What succeeds pleaseth more, but what 
succeeds not, many times informs no less." And in the 
worst position, the mind is improved, sharpened, expand- 
ed, brightened, and strengthened, by the processes which 
It has undergone, and the elaborations which it has expe- 
rienced. 

We must not then expect 

A perpetual feast of nectar*d sweets, 

Where no erode surfeit reigns.t 

' t Bacon. ) Miltoii. 
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But we msy confidentlj prononnoe that a cornucopia of 
blessings will attend the diffiision of knowledge ; that it 
will have an electrifying efiect on all sources of individual 
happiness and publio prosperity ; that glory will follow in 
the train of its felicitous cultivation* and that the publie 
esteem, in perennial dispensation, will crown ila votaries. 

This State enjoys a temperate climate and a fruitful 
soil, and, situate between the great takes on the north 
and west, and the ocean on the south and east, ought 
always to be the seat of plenty and salubrity. It requires 
nothing but the enlightened evolution of its faculties and 
resources to realize the beau-ideal of perfection ; and the 
cooperation of man with the bounty of Providence will 
render it a terrestrial paradise : and this must be effected 
Uirough the agency of intellectual, operating on physical 
exertion. 

- In this grand career of mind, in this potent efibrl of 
science, in this illustrious display of patriotism, contribu- 
tions will flow in from all quarters. The humble mite 
will be acceptable as well as the golden talent. And the 
discriminating, perspicacious, and comprehensive eye of 
intellect will find 

Tongues in trees ; books in the running brooks ; 
Sermons in stones; and good in eTery thing** 

Indeed, the very ground on which we^ stand affords 
topics for important consideration and useful application. 
This city was among the earliest seats of European' set* 
tlement. It was at the head of a great portage, reaching 
from the termination of the navigable waters of the west 
to the head waters of the Hudson, It was the great en- 

* Shakspeart. 



tnpot of the Tahiabfe trade in Am and peltries, and the 
thoioQghfare of oommereial adrenturera, of scientifie ex<> 
pknrations, and of military expeditiona. In 1600, it waa 
destroyed by an irruption of French and. Indians. The 
lives of many of its inhabitants were saved as it were by a 
special interposition of Providence : and the sympathi&' 
ing and pathetic speech of the faithfiii Mohaws on that 
roriancfaoly occasion, may be ranked among the most 
splendid effusions of oratory.* The alhivial lands of the 
river, rich as the soil formed by the overflowings of the Nile, 
were the principal residence of that ferocious and martial 
race, the true old heads of the Iroquois — a confederacy 
which carried terror, havoc, and desdation from the Qvif 
of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico ; and which aspirw 
ed to universal empire over the savage nations. How as- 
tonished would that people be, if they could be summoned 
to life, to witness the flowing of the waters of the west 
through this place, seeking, in a navigable shape, a new 
route to the Atlantic Ocean — carrying on their bosom the 
congregated products of nature and art, and spreading, as 
they proceed, wealth and prosperity. 

All alluvial ground formed by streams emanating from 
a distance, and reinforced in their transit by auxiliary wal- 
lers, must be fertile not only in soil, but abundant in the 
various productions of the vegetable kingdom. The germs 
of plants will be transported from remote quarters ; and 
the gorges and ravines, formed in many places by inter- 
seeting streams, will not only protect particular spots 
from the ravages of the plow, but open the treasures of 
the mineral kingdom by the profound excavations of the 
water and the transportation of distant fossils. Herc^ 

* Coldea's Ifisfory of the Five Nations. 
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then, is a proper ftgion for iDtarevdogdiaooyer^^ Stmge 
trees now flourish on the btnks of the Htm' ; man j a 
flower is bom to Mash uaseen, and many a curioos pro- 
doetion has never undergone scientifio scrotiny. 

Here has been established a great seminary of ediiea- 
tion, whioh in less than thirty yean faas risen to an extra* 
ordinary altitude of excdlence ; which unites the ardor of 
youthful enthusiasm with the wisdom of experienced k»- 
gevity, and the celebrity of confirmed usefulness^ and 
which* by an able difiiision of. the light of knowledge and 
a dexterous management of the helm of government, has 
already produced scholars who adorn and illumine the 
walks of science and literature, the pursuits of profes* 
sional life, and the councils of our country. 

In this vicinity flourished Sir William Johnson, one of 
the extraordinary characters of our colonial history. He 
settled near the banks of the Mohawk, and from humble 
beginnings he acquired great celebrity, particularly in war; 
immense wealth, and the favor of his sovereign. Ausfri* 
ciotts events, in concurrence with a paramount influence 
over the Indians, and great energy of character, laid the 
foundation and erected the superstructure of his fortunes* 
In this {dace lived and died that eminent servant of God, 
the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, the fragrance of whose virtues is 
still cherished in your hearts and felt in your lives. His 
venerable form, his dignified deportment, his eye beam* 
ing goodness, and his voice uttering wisdom, are still fresh 
in your minds ; so impressive is the power of combined 
virtue and intelligence. Dr. Dwight, the greatest thedo* 
gian of the age, has pronounced his eulogium ; and it re- 
mains for biography to perfonn its functions, and to fill 
up the outlines so ably drawn by one of the most acute 
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observers and profound thinkers which our country has 
produced.* 

Finally, whatever may be Q|ir thoughts, our words, our 
writings, or our actions, let them all be su^seirvient to the 
promotion of science and the prosperity of our country. 
Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is vanity, and power a pa- 
geant ; but knowledge is ecstatic in enjoyment, perennial 
in fame, unlimited in space, and infinite in duration. In 
the performance of its sacred offices, it fears no danger, 
spares no expense, omits no exertion. It scales the moun- 
tains, looks into the volcano, dives into the ocean, perfo- 
rates the earth, wings its flight into the skies, encircles the 
globe, explores sea and land, contemplates the distant, 
examines the minute, comprehends the great, and ascends 
the sublime. No place too remote for its grasp--no hea- 
vens too exalted for its reach. " Its seat is the bosom of 
God — its voice the harmony of the world. All things in 
Heaven and earth do it homage — ^the very least as feeling 
its care, and the greatest as not exempt from its power. 
Both angels, and men, and creatures, of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all 
with uniform consent, admiring it as the parent of peace 
and happiness."! 

* Dwigfafs TiaveU. t Hooker. 
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(From Smitli's Hiitor7 of Now York, poge M.) 

MontUur De La Barrels Speechj addressed to Garangula, an 
Onondaga Chiefs the IntRans and French officers at the same 
time forming a circle rowul about him. 

*' The king, my master, being infomed that the Five Nation 
haifB ofitoB infiniiged tiie peace, has ordered me to eome hither 
widi a guard, and to send Ohgaeaae to the Onondagas, to bring 
the ohief aichems to my camp. The intention of the great king 
iMf thai yon and I may smoke the eahnnet of peaee together ; 
but on this condition, that yon pnmiise me, in the name of the 
Senecas, Cayngas, Onondagas, and Mohaivks, to give entire 
aatis&etion aad reparation to his sabjects, and for the fatore 
neter to molest them. 

'* The Senecas, Cayngas, Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks, 
have robbed and abnsed all the traders thai were paseh^ to the 
Illinois and Miamies, and other Indian nations, the children of 
mj king ; they have acted, on these ocoaoons, contrary to the 
treaty of peaee with my piedecessor. I am ordered, therefore, 
to demanl satu&etion ; ami to teU them, that in ease of reAisal, 
or their plnnderiog ns any more, that I have e gpr ess ordsn to 
deolaie war. This belt conirms my words. The warrieni of 
the Five Nations have conducted the English into the lakes, 
iridch belong to the king, my master, and bron^^t the English 
; the nntfoM that are his chOdien to destroy Ae trade of 
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hu sabjeotB, and to withdraw these nations from him. Thej 
haye carried the English thither, notwithstaiiding the prohibi- 
tion of the late Governor of New York, whq foresaw the risk 
that both they and jou would run. I am willing to forget those 
things ; but if ererthe like should happen for the future, I hare 
express orders to declare war against jou. This belt confirms 
my words. Your warriors hare made several barbarous incur- 
sions on the Illinois and Miamies. They have massacred men, 
women, and children ; they have made many of these nations 
prisoners, who thought themselves safe in their villages in time 
of peace. These people, who are my king's children, must not 
be your slaves : you must give them their liberty, and send tiiem 
back into their own country. If the Five Nations shall refbae 
to do this, I have esyress orders to declare war sgainst then. 
This belt confirms mj words. 

^* This is what I have to say to Garangsla, that he may eaity 
to the Beneeas, Onondagas, Oneidas, Cayugas, and MohairicSy 
the declaration which the king, my master, has eomttanded me 
to make. He doth not wish them to foroe him to send a great 
anny to Cadaraokui Fort, to begin a war, which must be &tal to 
them. He would be sony that this fort, that was the work of 
peaee, should become the prison of your warriors. We must 
endeavor on both sides to prevent such misfortunes. The 
French, who are the brethren and friends of the Five Nations, 
will never trouble their repose, provided that the satis&ctieB 
which I demand be given ; and that the treaties of peaee be 
hereafter observed. I shall be extremely grieved if my words 
-do not produce the effect which I expect from them ; for then 1 
shall be obliged to join with the Governor of New Yoik, who is 
oommsiuied by his master to assist me, and bum the easdee of 
the Five Nations, and destroy you. This belt confirms my 
words." 

Garapguh, after walki^ five or six times* romid the rriipin^ 



tttPBied the Frenoh Govenor, wlto flat in an fllbow ehnr, in 
the followii^ fltraiir : 

** YONROMBtO, 

^* 1 honor yon, and the warrion thai are wHh me likenise 
honor yon. Yonr interpreter haa fioiahed yonr speech : I noir 
hegin mine. My words make haato to reaoh yonr aars ; hearken 
to them.. 

^* Youumdio, yon must hare beliered, when yon left Qnebee, 
that the snn had bnmt np all the foreati which render onr conn- 
try inaeeearible to the Freneh| or that the lakes had so fiff 
ovarlown the banks that they had snrromnded onr castles, and 
Ihai it was impossible for ns to get ont of them. Yes, Yonnon* 
die, sorely yon nnst have dreamt so ; ani'the cariosity of see- 
ing so great a wonder has bronght yon so £ur. Now yon are 
imdeeeiTed, sbce that I and the warriors here present, are come 
to assure yon that the Senecas, Cayngas, Oaondagas, Oneidas, 
and Mohawks, are yet alire. I thank yon in their name for 
bringing back into their country the calnmet which yonr prede* 
oassor reoeiTcd from their hands. It was happy for yon that 
yon left nnder gronnd Ihat mnrdering hatchet which has been so 
often dyed in the Uood of the FrencL Hear, Yonnondio : I do 
not deep; I hare my eyes open, and the sun which enlightens 
me, disooyers to me a great captain at the head of a company 
of soldiers, who speaks as if he were dreaming. He says that 
hs only came to the lake to smoke on the great calumet with 
the.Qnondagas ; but Grarangula says that he sees the conkary ; 
that it was to knock them on the head if aickness had not weak- 
ened the arms of the French. 

^ I see Yonnondio raying in a camp of sick men, whose liyas 
the Great Spirit has sayed by iniioting this sickness on them. 
Hear, Yonnondio ; onr women had taken their clubs, our child- 
ren and old men had oarrisd their bows and arrows into the 
heart of year camp, tf o«r wanrlprs had not dharaied theqi, and 
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kept them baolt, wW yomt mmmign Okganm eaam to o«r 
oastlea. It is done, and I hare said it. Hear, Yonnoadio : we 
plundered none of the French bnt those that carried gims, pow- 
der, and batl to the Twigtitwies and Chictaghioks, beeaoM those 
arms might have cost us our Kres. Herein we fblhnr the ex* 
example of the Jeenits, who stoVe all the k^ of mm brevght to 
ov castles, lest the ^osken Indians Aould knock them 09 the 
head. Our warriors have not bearer enough to pay for aU IbiM 
• arms ihat thej hate taken ; and our old men are not afiraid of 
the war. This belt preserfes my words. 

^^ We carried the £ng^iish into our lukes to trade thei^ with 
the Utawawas and Quatoghies as the Andirondaeks farou^ the 
French to our castles to carry on a trade, which the English saf 
is llieirs. We are b^m free. We neither dqiend on Yonn<mr 
dio nor Corlear. 

^< We ma^ go where we please, and carry with ns whom we 
please. If your allies be your slaves, use them as such. Com- 
mand them to receive no other but your people. Thb belt 
preserTes my words. 

«' We knocked the Twi^^twies and Chictaghicks on the head 
because they had cut down the trees of peace which were the 
limits of our country. They had hunted bearers on oar land. 
They had acted contrary to the customs of all Indians ; for they 
left none of the bearers aliw : they killed both male and female. 
They brought the Sataaas into the country to take part wkh 
them, after they had concerted ill designs against us. We hare 
done less than either the English or Fraieh, that hare usurped 
the lands of so many Indian natioas, and chased them from their 
own country. This belt preserres my words. 

Hear, Yoimoiidio ; what I say is the roiee of all ti|e ¥m 
Nations: hear what &ey anover. Open your ears to whai 
they speak. The Seaeoas, Cay^giM, Oaondagas, Qneidas, aad 
tks Mohawha say, that wfaea IImj buried the hatchet at Oa4a- 
raekai (la tks prsoituiof yovr predecasiot!) ia tte laiddte of 
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the fort, they planted the tree of peace in the same place, to be 
there carefully preserved, that in place of a retreat for soldiers, 
that fort might be a rendezTons for merchants ; that in place of 
arms and ammunition of war, beavers and merchandize should 
only enter there. 

'^ Hear, Yonnondio : take care for the future, that so great 
a number of soldiers as appear there, do not choke the tree 
of ^eace planted in so small a fort It will be a great loss if 
after it had so easily taken root you should stop its growth, and 
prevent its covering your country and ours with its branches. 
I assure you, in the name of the Five Nations, that our warriors 
shall dance to the calumet of peace under its leaves, and shall 
remain quiet on their mats, and shall never dig up the hatchet 
till their brother Yonnondio, or Corlear, shall, either jbmtly or 
separately, endeavor to attack the country which the Great 
Spirit has given to our ancestors. This belt preserves my words ; 
and this other, the authority which the Five Nations have g^ven 
me." 

Then Garangula, addressing himself to Monsieur La Main, 
said : ^^ Take courage, Ohguesse ; you have spirit, speak — ex- 
plain my words; forget nothing} tell all that your brethren 
and friends say to Yonnondio, your governor, by the mouth of 
Ghurangula, who loves you, and desires you to accept of this 
present of beaver, and take part with me in my feast, to which I 
invite you. This present of beaver is sent to Yonnondio on the 
part of the Five Nations. 
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Speech of the Mohawk Chief 9 to the MagistrcUes of Albany ^ an 
the 2dth ofMarchj 1689-90, after the deatruction of Sche- 
nectady. 

^^ Brethren, 

*' The murder of our brethren ftt Scheneetady, by the 
French, grieyes ns as much as if it had been done to ovrseltea, 
for we are in the aame chain ; and no donbt oar brethren of 
New EIngland will be likewise sadly affected with this cruel 
action of the French. The French on this occasion haye not 
acted like brare men, but like thieyes and robbers. Be not 
therefore discouraged. We g^ye this belt to wipe away your 
tears. 

** Brethrek, 

^^ We lament the death of so many of our brethren, whoM 
blood has been shed at Schenectady. We don't think that 
what the French haye done can be odled a yictory, it is only a 
fiffther proof of their cruel deceit. The goyemor of Canada 
sends to Onondaga, and talks to us of peace with our whole 
house ; but war was in his heart, as you may now see by woeM 
experience. He did the same formerly at Cadaraoni, and in 
the Senecas country. This is the third time he has acted so 
deceitfully. He has broken open our house at both ends, formerly 
in the Senecas country, and now here. We hope, howeyer, to be 
reyenged of them. One hundred of our brayest young men are 
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iu puraiit of them : they are brisk fellows, and they will follow 
the French to their doors. We will beset them so elosely that 
not a man in Canada shall dare to step out of doors to cut a 
stiek of wood; bat now we gather up oor dead to boxy them, by 
this second' belt. 

^* BRETHIUm, 

'^* We came from oor oasdes with tears in onr eyes, to be* 
moan the blood shed at Schenectady by the perfidious Freneh. 
While we bnry onr dead murdered at Schenectady we know 
not what may hare befallen onr own people, that are in pnrsoit 
of the enemy : they may be dead. What has be&llen yon, may 
happen to ns ; and therefore we come to bnry onr brethren at 
Schenectady with this third belt. 

'' Great and sudden is the mischief, as if it had fellen from 
Heaven upon us. Our fore&thers taught us to go with all 
speed to bemoan and lament with our brethren, when any dis- 
aster or misfortune happens to any in our chain. Take this 
belt of vigilance, that you may be more watchful for the future. 
We give our brethren eye-water, to make them sharp-sighted. 
{Giving a fourth belt.) 

<< We npw come to the house where we usually renew the 
chain ; but alas ! we find the house polluted with blood. All 
the Five Nations have heard of this, and we are come to wipe 
away the Uood and clean the house. We come to invite Cor* 
lear, and every one of you, and Quider, (calling to every one 
of the principal men present by their names) to be revenged of 
the enemy by this fifth belt. 

*^ Brxthbek, 

*^ Be not discouraged ; we are strong enough. This is the 
begmning of your war, and the whole house have their eyes 
fixed upon you at this time, to observe your behavior. They 
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watt your motion, aod are ready to join in any resolute mea- 
sores. 

*' Our cbain is a strong chain ; it is a silver chain ; it can 
neither mst dot be broken. We, as to our parts, are resolute 
to continue the war. 

'' We will nerer desist, so long as a man of us remains. Take 
heart ; do not pack up and go away ;* this will give heart to • 
dastardly enemy. We are of the race of the bear ; and a bear, 
yon know, never yields while one drop of blood is left. We 
must all be bears. (Giving a sixth belt.) 

^' Brethren, 

^' Be patient ; this disaster is an affliction which has fallen 
from Heaven upon us. The sun, which hath been cloudy, and 
sent this disaster, will shine again with its pleasant beams. 
Take courage, courage — (Repeating the word several times as 
they gave a seventh belt.) 

{To the EngHsh.) 
** Brkthrbn, 

*' Three years ago we were engaged in a bloody war with the 
French, and you encouraged us to proceed in it. Our success 
answered our expectation ; but we were not well begun when 
Corlear stopped us from going on. Had you permitted us to go 
on, the French would not now have been able to do us the mis- 
chief they have done — ^we would have prevented their sowing, 
planting, or reaping. 

^* We would have humbled them effectually, but now we die. 
The obstructions you then made now ruin us. Let us after this 
be steady, and take no such false measures for the future, but 
prosecute the war vigorously. (Giving a beaver skin.) 

^ The brethren must keep good watch, and if the enemy 

* This was spoken to the English, who were about removing from 
Albany. 
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eome again, send more speedily to nfl. DonH desert Sohenecta- 
dy. The enemy will glory in seeing it desolate. It will give 
them conrage that had none before. Fortify the place ; it is 
not well fortified now ; the stoekadoes are too short ; the Indians 
can jamp oyer them. (Gave a beayer skin.) 

*^ Brbthrek, 

*^ The mischief done at Schenectady cannot be lulped now ; 
bnt for the future, when the enemy appears any where, let no* 
thing hinder your jsending to us by expresses, and fire great guns^ 
that all may be alarmed. We advise you to bring all the River 
Indians under your subjection, to live near Albany, to be ready 
on all occasions, 

^^ Send to New England ; tell them what has happened to 
yon. They will undoubtedly awake, and lend us their helping 
hand. It is their interest, as much as ours, to push the war to 
a speedy conclusion. Be not discouraged ; the French are not 
so numerous as some people talk. If we but heartily unite to 
push on the war, and mind our business, the French will soon 
be subdued." 

The magistrates haviog returned an answer oil the 27th, 
to the satisfaction of the Indians, they repeated it all over, 
word by word, to let the magistrates see how carefully they 
minded, and then added : 

'^ Brethren, 

'* We are glad to find you are not discouraged. The best and 
wisest men sometimes make mistakes. Let us now pursue the 
war vigorously. We have a hundred men out ; they are good 
scouts. We expect to meet ail the sachems of the other na- 
tions, as they come to condole with you. You need not fear our 
being ready at the first notice. Our ax is always in our hands ; 
but take care that you be timely ready. Your ships, that must 
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do the prinoiptl work, are long a fitting out. We do not design 
to go ont with a email eompanj, or in skulking parties ; bat as 
soon as the nations can meet, we shall be ready with onr whole 
force. If yon woold bring this war to a happy issoe, yon most 
begin soon, before the French can recover the losses they haTo 
received from ns, and get new vigor and life ; therefore send in 
all haste to New England. Neither yon nor we can continue 
long in the eondition we are now in : we mnst order matters so 
that the French be kept in eontinnal fear and alarm at home ; 
for this is the only way to be secnre, and in peace here. 

^' The Scatikok Indians, in onr opinion, are well placed where 
they are ( to the northward of Albany ; ) they are a good ont-gnard ; 
they are our children, and we most take care that they do thdr 
duty : but yon must take care of the Indians below the town ; 
place them near the town, so as they may be of more service to 
you." 
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Substance of the Speech of Good Peter to Governor Clinton 
and the Commissioners of Indian Affairs^ at Albany^ on the 
occasion referred to in the discourse. 

Brother governor of the State of New York, and all the other 
great chie& of the State of New York, open your ears, and all 
yon chiefs of the Five Nations here assembled, open yonr ears. 

The bosinesB we have now met about is of the greatest im« 
portanoe ; how happy must we all be if we can arrange it for 
onr mntoal good. 

We have this day assembled, and smoked onr pipes in peace. 
That yon may know the reason of my addressing you, I would 
inform you that my brethren, the Cayugas, and my children, 
the Senecas, requested me to be their month on this solemn oc-* 
casion, and understanding that it is agreeable to the great chief 
of New York, I now stand here. You will possess your minds 
in peace, for I have no disposition to oppose you in any respect, 
but shall move forward in the strait path. 

Brothrr Chief, 

In the first place, I would inform you that last Spring we were 
invited to a treaty at Muskingum — ^wfaere your voice ako called 
upon us to attend : some of our nation went there, and have not 
yet returned. 

When our uncles, the ohie&, left our councilofire, their only 
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badness at Moskingum was the establistunent of a good peace. 
TUs mission was agreeable to ns all — even the warriors ; for al- 
though the oloads blacken in the south, and the winds sometimes 
blow, yet as long as our sachems labor for a peace, the minds of 
our young men are composed. 

This, great chief, I only observe, to open the way for what is 
to follow. Shortly after, the cloud from the south began to 
rise ) we again saw the effulgence of the sun ; but as soon as 
we saw it, an evil spirit commenced its work, threatening the 
annihilation of our territory. 

Bhother Governor, 

Althoug)i I observed to you that an evil spirit had invaded 
our peace, yet do not suppose that the Five Nations were dis- 
posed to cherish this enemy ; we were deceived : we believed it 
to be a good spirit, sent by the great council of the State, and 
we thought that we should not injure ourselves by opening our 
ears to their voice. This was indeed new to us, for never be- 
fore had the Five Nations such a meeting with any of our 
brethren of this island. We had invariably conferred together 
according to ancient and settled usage. 

It would be tedious to go into detail, and state at large the 
means by which we were mbled. We cannot see but a small 
depth into the heart of man, and can only discover the work of 
his tongue. It appears that you then sensibly sympathised 
with us in our situation, and looking back to ancient times, en- 
deavored to discover a method of recovering our sinking terri- 
tory. 

Soon after this the Oneida nation heard your voice. Although 
it was small at first, yet it gave us life to find that you would 
extend your arm and save our country. It informed us that 
you would kindle a councU fire at Fort Stanwix, inform us of 
our situation, and relieve us of our difficulties. It also directed 
us to send it on to the other nations — which we did. At the 
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council fire at Fork Stanwiz, but one nation, the Onondagas, 
attended ; there was a strange bird that flew about your voice, 
and rekted strange stories. This bird kept flying about while 
you held this council fire. After your patienee had been ex- 
hausted in waiting several days, you then determined to take 
us, one by one, as we came to the council fire — and with this 
we were content. 

When you had finished with the Onondagas, you then showed 
the agreement to us, the Oneidas, pointed out the true path, 
and opened our eyes. We then comprehended your sentiments 
as they were laid before us. You raised us from sinking into 
an un&thomable gulph, and placed us on a high mountain ; you 
erected a fortification around us, so that no evil spirits or 
strange birds could fiy over and disturb us ; you completed an 
agreement to our mutual satisfaction : it is firm and unalter- 
able — no evil spirit shall be able to erase the lines. We are 
now fixed, and dwell in peace. 

I need not enlarge upon the council at Fort Stanwix, and the. 
proceedings at that place. You remember you saw a few 
Senecas there. You welcomed them, although they were 
neither invited, nor sachems, but little children ; they then told 
you with what difficulty they leaped over the mound at Cana- 
sake. 

You also remember, that when those Seneca young men left 
you, you gave them good . advice. As your patience was not 
yet exhausted, and your love for the Five Nations continued in 
full force, you invited the Senecas, through them, to meet you 
at Albany this winter, to consult upon subjects connected with 
their welfare. You also requested their attendance from the 
remotest parts of the nation They again heard your voice : 
you opened their eyes, and it pierced them to the heart to see 
their territory sinking, and that by and by the warriors would 
not be at liberty to hunt upon their land, and to provide for 
their women and children. 
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Soon after ihisi ike headmen and warriors deliberated on 
onr metsagOi and determined that it would be for the good of the 
Five Nations, and prevent onr utter destruction to repair to 
this place. Although some of our sachems have not returned 
from the southward, jet we are persuaded that our deliberations 
and prooeedings will meet their approbation. 

After frequent conferences with our brethren, the Senecas, 
we determined to repair to this ancient council fire ; we thought 
it agreeable to ancient usage to take with us two brothers of 
the Onondagas and Oneidas, as witnesses, to this place, where 
our ancestors kindled their eouncil fires, the smoke of which 
reached the heavens, and round which they sat and talked of 
peace. I observed at first, that I should only touch upon one 
event after another. But need I call your attention to the 
councils and treaties held here by your and our fore&thers. 
They then had but one head and one heart ; the chain of friend- 
ship was made of silver, so that it could not rust. Our ances- 
tors, you know, frequently met to brighten this chain, with a 
design to see whether any evil spirit, that disturbs the peace of 
brethren, shook at it or sat upon it 

But I must leave this pleasant subject, the paths of our 
ancestors. You have seen some of our brethren of the Five 
Nations, the Cayugas ; you have opened your mind, and en- 
couraged us to believe that you can save our sinking country ; 
and that if any of your people have overleaped the bounds 
prescribed, you can erase the lines. This has given us great 
encouragement and universal pleasure. 

Brothvr Governor, 

The Cayugas and Senecas here present, thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts, that you have communicated freely with 
us. When we heard your first and second voice we were glad ; 
but now we are quite rejoiced. It convinces us that you 
remembered and cherished the treaties between you and our 
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fbre&ihers. The grest spirit gaye our uieestorfl and us this 
island, and we know that yon ate anxions to promote his iedgn 
that we should have a place whereon to live. We loye our 
oonntry, and our &ihers loved their country. 

We said we were glad to meet you and hear yonr voice, and 
to feel assored that you are able to save our sinking territory : 
we now pat it all nnder yomr power : pnt yonr hands over the 
whole, reserving to us such a didi as you shall prescribe for us. 
This is perfectly agreeable to the usages of our ancestors, who 
loved peace, and loved their land ; and why ? because they 
loved their women and their children ; and while they loved 
peace and their land they enjoyed happy days. 

We repeat that we rejoice in this meeting and in these pro- 
ceedings. Those we have left behind, and those that will return 
from the south, will also rejoice at the result of our conferences. 
Our little ones can now look with pleasure fbr fish in the 
streams, and our warriors can hunt for wild beasts in the woods, 
and feel confident that they will not be driven from their 
countiy. (A string of black wampum with six rows.) 

Brother, 

I have repeatedly said that I was glad to hear your mind ; 
your words have sunk deep into my heart, and have raised xxp 
my land and country, Aat were about to sink. I entreat you, 
by this string, to keep firm to your word, and to reach out your 
hand over my country. Our dish we will reserve. This trans- 
action will rejoice not only our absent friends, but our children's 
children, to tha latest generation. They will declare, ^th joy, 
that Aquilanda,* the governor of New York, has rescued their 
country from destruction. (A string of white wampum with six 
rows.) 

* An Indian name given to GoTeraor Clinton, which signifies rising 
sun. 
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You have heard our voiee ; we now entreat jon to open jour 
ears, aid hear a speeoh from our sisters, the governesses. 

Brother, 

Our ancestors considered it a great oflFenoe to reject the ootm- 
sels of their women, particularly of the female goyemesses. 
Thej Were esteemed the mistresses of the soil. Wkoy said our 
forefathers, bring us into bei^. Who cultivate our lands, 
kindle our fires, and boil our pots, but the women ? 

Our women say, that they are apprehensive their uncles have 
lost the power of hunting, as they were about destroying their 
country ; but they take this opportunity of thanking you for 
preventing their ML down the precipice to which their uncles 
had brought them. 

They entreat that the veneration of their ancestors, in favor 
of women, be not disregarded, and that they may not be de- 
spised : the Great Spirit is their maker. 

The female govemeises beg leave to speak wkh that freedom 
allowed to women, and agreeable CO the spirit of our aiysestors. 
They entreat the great chief to put forth his strength and pre* 
serve them in peace ; for they are the life of the nation ; your 
power cannot be disputed. Those that disturb them are your 
subjects, and you can punish them. They rejoice that while 
their counsellors are settling a peace at Muskingum, and you 
are here laboring for their good, tranquillity will spread over the 
whole country. (Six strings of wampum.) 

Then Good Peter added : 

Brother, 

Possess your mind in peace. You are sensible that in a&irs 
of importance omissions may be made, and that a person is al* 
lowed afterward to correct them. 

You have greatly encouraged us, by promising to watch over 
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our peace, and to provide for our welfare. It is probable that 
when we have completed oar business here, some bad moi may 
break over the fence you Have set around us. There are, 
excuse us brother, some bad men among the white people 
of this island ; they may not hear your voice as fisur as our coun- 
try : we therefore propose that Peter Ryckman, our child, may 
live among us in your behalf, look at our affidrs, and watch over 
our interests. 

You have now heard our minds, and the resolutions we had 
formed before we left our country. I only act here as an agent, 
by the request of my brothers, the Cayugas, and I am now re- 
leased from my engagements. 
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